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O  _ 

NOVISSIMA  VERBA.— (IV.). 

The  great  Conference  of  Powers,  on  which  the  hopes  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  rest  and  for  which  infernal  chaos  yawns,  is  fast  becoming 
a  matter  of  comic  opera,  pantomime,  and  romance.  The  firm 
of  Spenlow,  Jorkins,  and  others,  are  at  their  old  game.  Mr. 
Spenlow  is  in  Court — but  he  can  be  sent  for  :  he  bobs  about 
between  Court  and  the  office.  He  has  a  partner — Mr.  Jorkins, 
"who  keeps  himself  in  the  background.”  -Mr.  Jorkins  is  not 
seen,  “he  cannot  be  seen  at  present.”  But  nothing  can  be  done 
in  business  without  his  approval.  “Mr.  Jorkins  is  immovable.” 
Mr.  Jorkins  will  not  listen  to  this.  Mr.  Jorkins  “will  have  his 
bond.”  He  does  not  come  down  into  the  office  to  discuss  things 
with  his  partners.  However  “painful  to  their  feelings,”  the 
partners  dare  not  act  without  him.  He  is  really  “a  mild  man 
of  a  heavy  temperament  ” — but  he  is  “the  most  obdurate  of  men.” 
That  is  why  business  drags  on  in  the  firm  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkins. 
Alas!  There  is  no  comedy  at  all.  It  is  the  Tragedy  of  Nations, 
in  the  twentieth-century  crisis  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 
Famine,  massacre,  more  war — all  are  around  and  upon  us. 
Everything  is  adjourned  till  the  Powers  can  agree. 

The  imminent  danger  is  that  the  League  of  Nations  may 
become  a  potential  source  of  international  animosity  and  disputes. 
‘  So  far  from  being  a  means  of  restoring  harmony,  it  is  rapidly 
,1  breeding  new  grounds  of  division.  The  twentieth-century  Gospel 
1  of  Peace  is  passing  into  a  game  of  grab.  Europe  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  peaceful  before  1914 ;  but  two  great  Alliances  and  Ententes 
held  the  great  Powers  in  some  common  policies.  America  was 
thriving  more  than  ever  and  kept  aloof.  Asia  and  Africa  had 
local  troubles,  but  nothing  revolutionary.  In  1920  it  is  all 
changed.  The  League  of  Nations  has  stirred  a  cosmopolitan 
eruption,  far  more  than  Rousseau’s  Contrat  Social  stirred  up 
European  revolution.  For  a  generation  the  Powers  have  never 
been  so  bitter,  so  jealous,  so  suspicious,  so  keen  to  seize  all  they 
S  can,  so  prone  to  resent  each  others’  acts,  so  obstinate  in  refusing 
agreement.  This  is  true  of  all.  The  United  States  are  torn 
asunder  by  the  Covenant.  They  made  war  and  still  do  not  make 
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peace.  Their  executive  is  in  suspended  activity.  Yet  it  claims 
the  right  to  keep  all  others  in  suspense,  though  it  refuses  to  come 
and  attend  their  councils.  It  has  set  to  its  late  comrades  in  war 
a  complicated  but  imi>ossible  task  to  solve — but  it  refuses  to  take 
any  hand  in  the  solution,  contenting  itself  with  blocking  every 
proix)sed  solution  by  an  immovable  veto.  If  European  Powers 
attempt  to  act  on  urgent  problems,  they  are  paralysed  by  an 
embargo — placed  on  them  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
by  a  lonely  invalid  in  a  locked  chamber,  who  claims  to  speak  for 
their  mighty  comrade — and  creditor.  The  dollar  has  risen  on 
the  exchange.  But  the  moral  and  spiritual  currency  of  the  great 
Republic  is  sinking  down.  I  have  always  maintained  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  superior  to  our 
own  Parliamentary  Executive  and  Cabinet  system  now  in  decay. 
But  the  great  men  who  organised  the  Republic  did  not  provide 
for  the  case  in  which  the  Head  of  the  State,  endowed  with  almost 
supreme  authority  for  action,  should  collapse  in  body  and  in  mind 
so  far  as  to  remain  shut  in  like  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet— 
ambassadors  of  foreign  Powers  and  even  his  own  ministers  and 
agents  excluded — and  yet  be  able  to  issue  peremptory  and  power¬ 
fully  reasoned  orders  both  to  his  own  people  and  to  the  world 
abroad. 

I  have  always  been — and  I  am  still — an  ardent  believer  in  the 
great  destiny  and  the  grand  example  of  the  Republic.  When  I 
came  back  from  my  unforgotten  intercourse  with  its  patriotic 
citizens  now  twenty  years  ago,  I  published  in  my  Memoirs  my 
deep  conviction  that  they  hold  “the  crucial  pivots  on  which  the 
future  of  humanity  wdll  turn,  so  that  the  van  of  human  progress 
will  ultimately  point  toward  the  West.”  I  think  so  still  :  I  have 
never  doubted  it.  The  idea  of  a  confederation  of  Nations  is  one 
that  I  have  myself  preached  all  my  life.  When  Mr.  Wilson 
formulated  it  with  such  eloquence  and  moral  fervour,  I  was  ready 
to  welcome  the  Utopian  scheme  as  an  ideal ;  though  I  said  the 
nations  were  not  ripe  for  it  unless  the  spiritual  exaltation  during 
the  war  had  given  them  new  souls  and  had  cast  out  the  devils 
of  national  greed,  jealousy,  and  hate.  As  to  the  Adriatic  and 
Eastern  problems,  I  think  Mr.  Wilson  is  right,  and  I  wish  the 
other  Powers  would  accept  his  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reservations  of  the  Senate  seem  to  me  inevitable,  just,  and  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  League  will  be  modified  in  accordance 
with  them.  But  the  paralysis  of  Europe,  and  the  advance  on 
it  of  famine  and  confusion,  are  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  even 

for  a  more  reasonable  form  of  peace. 
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Ao  idle  discussion  seems  to  be  arising  as  to  whether  Labour 
“can  form  a  Government”;  and  this  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
old  rule  :  solvitur  amhulando .  Surely  no  one  who  watches  the 
debates  in  Parliament  and  in  the  recent  Trades  Union  Congress 
can  doubt  that  such  men  as  now  fill  the  Labour  benches,  and 
many  more  such  men  as  are  quite  ready  and  very  likely  to  join 
them,  can  form  a  Ministry  fully  competent  to  carry  the  House 
with  them  and  to  hold  their  own  in  debate.  Many  an  independent 
•observer  would  be  glad  to  see  such  men  as  Mr.  Clynes,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Adamson,  released  from  perpetual  criticism  and 
placed  with  all  the  responsibility  of  power.  But  this  is  only  the 
House  of  Commons’  point  of  view,  which  now  is  but  part,  perhaps 
not  the  principal  part,  of  the  vast  new  problem  of  Government. 
The  war  and  the  world-revolution  that  followed  jjave  changed  all 
things,  and  especially  the  tremendous  task  of  administering  this 
amorphous  and  unexampled  Empire.  At  times  the  House  seems 
to  be  a  mere  Duma  with  no  force  behind  it  at  all.  All  the  real 
forces  seem  to  be  seething  inside  and  around  the  United  Kingdom. 

*♦**#* 

What  Mr.  Clynes  and  his  able  comrades  will  have  to  consider 
is  this.  How  are  they  going  to  keep  in  hand  the  “extreme  men,” 
as  they  are  called,  who  may  be  a  small  minority,  but  whose 
passion  will  seek  to  realise  the  dream  of  “social  liquidation,”  so 
dear  to  European  revolutionists,  yet  which  the  organised  and 
entrenched  resources  of  British  Conservatism  will  not  “take  lying 
down,”  as  did  the  plutocracy  of  Eussia.  No  one  can  suspect  any 
Bolshevism  in  Parliamentary  Labour,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it 
outside ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of  aggressive  Democracy  to 
denounce  as  traitors  those  leading  democrats  who  achieve  place 
and  power.  What  has  become  of  Kerensky  and  Prince  Lvof? 
To  the  question — How  will  Labour  fill  the  minor  and  permanent 
offices  of  civil  and  imperial  administration  which  require  expert 
and  specially  trained  servants — a  service  every  day  becoming 
more  complicated  and  more  arduous? — it  is  usual  to  reply — Oh ! 
the  permanent  services  will  be  used.  Yes !  but  will  they  not  be 
the  real  masters  of  policy?  Will  not  the  extremists  denounce 
them?  Besides,  if  the  extirpation  of  Capitalism  were  to  succeed, 
how  is  the  expert  training  to  be  got?  The  whole  of  our  civil, 
legal,  economic,  military,  and  financial  administration  is  born, 
bred,  and  trained  under  Capitalism — can  be  trained  in  no  other 
way.  Lenin  has  to  get  his  experts  by  high  pay  and  terrorism. 
He  has  to  bribe  or  drive  back  to  work  the  able  men  of  the  old 
regime,  and  he  dare  not  trust  them.  To  work  the  vast  and  com¬ 
plicated  machine  of  modern  society  there  is  needed  a  lifelong 
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training  in  administration  and  the  inherited  and  instinctive 
resources  of  capitalist  families. 

«**»»« 

Writing  early  in  March,  before  the  new  Irish  Bill  has  been 
debated,  it  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  criticise  it.  As  I  am 
half  Irish  in  blood,  have  been  since  1867  a  public  advocate  of 
Irish  Nationalism,  and  in  1886  was  a  Gladstonian  candidate  for 
Home  Rule,  I  cannot  forbear  a  word  about  the  most  crucial 
problem  that  has  tried  British  Government  in  my  memory.  The 
new  Bill  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  hopeful  of  any  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  and  in  some  form  I  fervently  trust  it  may  become  law. 
Still,  I  cannot  understand  the  drafting  which  opens  the  Bill 
with  two  Parliaments,  to  be  ultimately,  if  possible,  united  in  one. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  Ireland  is  one  nation,  and  that 
the  assertion  of  that  fact  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  Irish 
|K)licy.  The  Bill  should  have  begun  with  creating  a  real  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Ireland.  Then,  as  the  inevitable  pledge  to  preserve  the 
local  claims  of  the  North-East  counties,  their  Parliamentary 
representatives  should  form  a  statutory,  irremovable  standing 
Committee  emiwwered  to  veto  any  law*,  order,  or  liability  imixised 
on  their  local  areas,  under  very  carefully-contrived  clauses  of 
reasonable  conditions.  Those  who  condemn  the  Bill — whether 
they  be  Unionists,  Liberals,  Nationalists,  or  Sinn  Feiners — pro¬ 
pose  no  other,  even  possible,  scheme.  Their  futile  negative,  or 
non  possumus,  is  rank  mischief-making. 

I  trust  that  British  patience  and  coolness  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  modify  the  Bill,  apart  from  our  present  excitement  over 
the  horrible  crimes  rife  in  Ireland  to-day.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  demand  of  separation  is  an  entirely  recent  and  quite 
artificial  battle-cry,  concocted  by  literary  enthusiasts  and  noisy 
town-bred  talkers.  None  of  Ireland’s  real  public  men  ever 
dreamed  of  it — neither  O’Connell,  nor  Butt,  nor  Parnell,  nor 
Redmond,  nor  any  Parliamentary  or  Nationalist  Party  for  genera¬ 
tions.  It  has  no  real  hold  on  the  peasants,  for  all  but  the  most 
ignorant  know  it  would  be  their  ruin.  It  is  one  of  those  strident 
catchwords  which  suddenly  seize  the  Celtic  imagination,  as 
‘‘Prince  Charlie”  did  the  Highlanders  in  1745,  and  the  “King" 
did  to  the*  Bretons  in  France  in  1793.  It  is  a  passing  delirium 
which  has  no  hold  on  the  Irish  nation.  It  may  destroy  the 
offered  Home  Rule.  But,  whether  it  passes  or  not,  this  last 
effort  of  Britain  to  restore  peace  must  convince  all  abroad,  even 
Irishmen  in  America  and  the  Dominions,  that  Britain  does  not 
oppress  Ireland,  but  offers  her  real  self-government;  and  that  the 
difficulties  which  bar  a  settlement  are  wholly  caused  by 
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antagoniem  between  Irishmen  in  Ireland ;  and  that  is  an  ancient 
quarrel  of  religion  and  race,  bred  by  ignorance  deeper  than  any 
other  in  the  civilised  world  and  fomented  by  the  conspiracy  of 
a  treasonable  priesthood. 

*  ■  *  *  •  *  « 

The  crisis  on  the  Turkish  problem  adds  new  interest  to  the 
history  of  that  land,  especially  when  it  comes  from  a  recognised 
authority.  M.  Charles  Diehl,  of  the  French  Institute,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  w^ho  has  devoted  so  many  years  of 
study  to  the  political  and  artistic  questions  of  the  former  Greek 
Empire  seated  at  Constantinople,  has  just  issued  a  summary  of 
the  history  from  the  first  Constantine  in  330  a.d,  down  to  the 
last  Constantine  XI.  in  1453.^  In  some  250  pages  he  tells  us 
with  masterly  conciseness  this  wonderful  story  of  the  rise,  expan¬ 
sion,  decline,  and  fall  of  New  Pome,  over  its  evolution  of  1,123 
years,  a  story  hardly  inferior  in  fascination  to  that  of  Old  Pome 
in  a  similar  period.  With  a  multiplicity  of  dates,  lists  of  one 
hundred  Emperors,  tables  of  chronology,  bibliography  of  litera¬ 
ture,  maps  of  the  City  and  the  Empire  at  its  extension  and 
decline,  he  gives  fifteen  photographs  of  buildings,  drawings, 
mosaics,  and  portraits.  The  volume  forms  a  scientific  account 
of  the  complex  civilisation  w'hich  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  the 

Conqueror  overwhelmed  exactly  467  years  ago. 

««««** 

The  book  is  an  admirable  manual  for  the  student  or  the  pub¬ 
licist,  as  it  concentrates  in  handy  form  the  final  judgments  of  a 
master  in  this  branch  of  history.  But  it  is  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  space  to  throw  over  the  story  the  colour  of  personal  or 
detailed  narrative.  The  object  is  to  show  the  ultimate  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  drawn  on  these  manifold  problems.  And  this  is 
done  by  one  whose  authority  is  known  in  Europe  and  America. 
M.  Diehl  does  ample  justice  to  the  real  continuity  of  Byzantine 
civilisation,  its  glorious  history  as  the  maintainer  of  antique 
literature,  art,  and  organisation  under  the  barbarous  invasions 
from  North  or  East,  as  the  champion  of  Christendom  for  eight 
centuries,  as  the  missionary  and  teacher  of  the  Slavonic  races, 
and  the  source,  even  in  its  own  ruin,  of  the  European  Renascence 
of  learning.  He  explains  the  vast  expansion  of  the  Empire  by 
.Tustinian,  who  ruled  the  lands  round  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Empire  from  Cadiz  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  deserts. 
He  traces  the  long  story  of  its  gradual  decline  over  nine  cen¬ 
turies — the  defeat  of  the  Persians  and  the  fateful  battles  with 
Arabs  and  Turks — the  bitter  strife  over  image-worship — the  civil 
and  military  administration — the  development  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ti)  Hiatoire  de  T Empire  Byzantin,  Charles  Diehl.  A.  Picard,  12mo.  1919. 
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ture — the  jealous  enmity  of  the  Latins  and  the  Roman  Church 
which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Byzantine  world  and  its 
domination  by  Islam. 

»*«««« 

I  take  much  interest  in  books  about  Sappho  and  in  the  con¬ 
stant  attempts  at  the  hopeless  task  of  translating  the  fragments 
which  survive.  Exactly  seventy  years  ago  I  told  my  college  tutor 
— who  seemed  not  to  have  read  them — that  “the  world  has  never 
produced  the  equal  of  these  odes  ’’ ;  and  in  1892  I  wrote  the  Life 
of  Sappho  for  our  Calendar  of  Great  Men,  calling  her  “the 
greatest  genius  who  has  ever  appeared  amongst  women.”  So  I 
welcome  a  new  verse  translation  of  the  odes,  including  the  newly, 
found  ode  to  Anactoria.  Dr.  Way,  who  has  done  so  much  by 
his  verse  translations  of  Homer  and  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  has 
now  ventured  on  the  impossible  in  a  new  and  somewhat  startling 
plan.*  He  seeks  to  present  some  of  Sappho’s  thoughts  in  intelli- 
gible  sequence,  to  interest  the  general  reader  who  may  know 
nothing  of  the  Greek  fragments.  In  this  way  he  knits  together 
lines  which  he  thinks  belong  to  a  connected  poem,  retaining 
entire  the  famous  Sapphic  stanzas,  and  some  others  which  seem 
complete  as  they  stand.  Thus  the  “Invocation  to  Aphrodite" 
is  made  up  of  four  fragments.  The  “Leto  and  Niobe  ”  is  com¬ 
pacted  out  of  fourteen  fragments. 

»««»«» 

Dr.  Way  uses  that  beautiful  little  volume  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Wharton, 
2nd  ed.  (D.  Stott,  1887).  We  find  that  some  six  broken  and  de¬ 
tached  lines  in  the  original  make  no  less  than  twenty  lines  in  Dr. 
Way’s  “Lament  for  Adonis.”  It  is  very  ingenious.  I  hesitate  to 
say  more.  I  fear  scholars  w’ho  love  these  gems  of  Greek  lyricism 
as  they  are  in  their  ruin,  like  bits  from  the  Parthenon  marbles, 
may  repeat  what  Bentley  said  of  Pope’s  Homer.  Many  of  these 
English  verses  are  graceful.  Only  they  are  not  Sappho.  Now, 
as  J.  Addington  Symonds  so  W’ell  put  it,  “her  every  w’ord  has  a 
peculiar  and  unmistakable  perfume.”  It  has  the  royal  hall-mark 
of  inimitable  grace.  Poets  from  Catullus  down  to  Swinburne 
have  tried  to  give  us  that  perfume  in  their  own  tongue.  Alas! 
perfume  is  a  thing  that  will  not  bear  carriage.  It  evaporates 
in  the  act  of  transport.  Diamonds  are  not  to  be  replaced  by 
paste.  A  phrase  of  Sappho’s,  imbedded  in  an  old  grammarian’s 
lucubrations,  glows  like  a  diamond  on  a  dark  floor. 

But  those  who  “  have  no  use  ”  for  Sappho  in  Greek — are  we 
to  say  now  the  great  majority  of  future  B.A.’s  and  M.A.’s?— 
I  advise  to  try  Dr.  Way’s  composite  version,  because  some 

^l)  Sappho  and  the  Vigil  of  Venus  translated  by  Arthur  S.  Way,  D.Litt., 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1920. 
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pathetic  and  exquisite  lines  of  Sappho  in  the  original  seem  mere 
commonplace  when  transposed  into  literal  English.  For  instance, 
the  four  lines  : — 

AeSvKC  fi€V  a  ceXavva — k.t.X. 

The  Moon  has  set,  the  Pleiades  too,  etc. — seventeen  words  in 
all— states  a  simple  fact  in  plain  English,  but  in  Greek  it  has  a 
melody  and  a  poignant  thrill  of  its  own.  Dr.  Way  has  to  use 
thirty-two  words  with  half  a  dozen  new  adjectives  and  ideas,  and 
then  the  four  words  with  which  it  ends : — 

eyto  Se  nova  Karevhoa — 
have  to  become  ten  words  : — 

"  and  I — ah  hip! — 

Lie  on  my  couch  alone,  alone!  ” 

There  are  verse  translations  of  this  fragment  by  J.  H.  Meri- 
vale  and  J.  A.  Symonds,  but  both  also  expand  and  seek  to 
decorate  the  Greek.  That  simplicity,  reticence,  reserve  in  Greek 
poetry  and  art  make  both  inimitable.  And  of  all  poetry,  ancient 

or  modern,  that  is  the  secret  of  Rappho. 

***•*• 

Let  me  add  that  Dr.  Way,  who  is  always  ingenious,  is  in  many 
poems  graceful.  Take  No.  3  :  — 

’'AtrT«/oev  n^v  afuf>l  fcdXav  aeXdvvav — k.t.X. 

“  The  Stars  that  round  the  Queen  of  Night 
Idke  maids  attend  her. 

Hide  as  in  veils  of  mist  their  light 
When  she,  in  full-orbed  glory  bright 
O’er  all  the  earth  shines  from  her  height 
A  silver  splendour.” 

Mr.  Wharton  quotes  versions  of  this  by  other  poets;  but  they 
all  use  twice  the  number  of  words  and  many  superfluous  images. 
Strangely  enough,  in  a  parallel  line,  Tennyson,  after  Homer, 
Iliad  viii.  555,  writes  : — 

“  As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  Moon  look  beautiful —  ” 

Now,  Sappho  says  that  the  stars  hide  their  bright  light  around 
the  full  moon.  This  is  more  true — and  more  poetic.  The  glory 
of  the  stars  is  when  the  moon  is  down.  When  the  moon  is  full 
the  stars  pale  and  cease  to  show  their  beauty.  Homer  is  never 
"precious,”  and  Tennyson  is  never  harsh.  But  Sappho  is  always 
at  once  "precious” — in  a  good  sense — and  lovely. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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Thhrf.  is  something  suggestive  of  thews  and  sinews  in  the  very 
name  of  Noske,  something  of  the  strong  and  masterful  with  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  trifle.  And  strong  and  masterful  is  Noske’s 
reputation.  The  idol  of  .a  certain  middle-class  for  whom  order 
in  the  streets  and  safety  in  their  homes  is  the  first  consideration, 
he  is  hated  by  those  who  look  upon  the  present  Republic  as  a 
betrayal  of  the  proletariat  ideals  and  see  in  him  the  most  un¬ 
compromising  member  of  its  executive. 

In  a  long  motor  journey  across  Europe  last  autumn  we  no 
sooner  reached  German  soil  than  we  found  the  name  of  Noske 
on  everybody’s  lips,  but  it  was  not  till  we  came  to  Munich  that 
we  heard  him  called  “  Schleichhund  ”  (bloodhound). 

The  reason  for  this  was  obvious.  ^Munich  had  been  the  centre 
of  the  Spartakist  movement  in  South  Germany.  When  we  were 
there  in  September  feeling  was  still  running  high,  and  the  signs 
of  revolution  and  civil  battle  were  still  there  to  keep  memory  of 
the  passions  they  had  aroused  alive.  All  the  window’s  in  the 
broad  avenue  which  extends  right  and  left  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice  w^ere  still  patched  up  with  paper.  Blocks  of  stone  \v’ere 
still  hanging  from  the  walls  of  the  palace  itself.  Barbed  ware  was 
still  piled  in  side  streets  ready  for  use,  in  case  of  a  fresh  outbreak, 
to  close  the  thoroughfares.  Machine  guns,  I  was  told,  were 
concealed  at  every  available  spot,  and  from  time  to  time  you 
heard  the  steady  tramp  of  soldiers  marching  to  their  quarters. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  “Independents,”  that  is,  the  left  wing 
of  Social  Democracy,  the  left  wing  of  which  Independents  are 
the  Spartakists,  listening  one  day  to  the  tramp,  murmured : 
“Prussian  dogs.  He  has  to  get  Prussian  dogs  to  do  his  dirty 
work.” 

“Who?” 

“Noske,  a  Prussian  dog  himself.” 

And  another  day  an  old  and  dear  friend,  w'ho  like  myself  had 
lost  her  only  and  brilliant  son  in  the  war,  gave  me  the  other 
version. 

“What  a  relief  it  was  when  w’e  felt  there  w’as  a  strong,  firm 
hand  keeping  the  ]ieace.  We  had  had  enough  of  tyranny  and 
w’ar,  and  communism  is  just  tyranny  of  a  few  imposed  by  armed 
forces.  We  passed  through  terrible  anxiety  lest  we  should  lose 
the  little  we  had  left,  and  never  knowing  from  day  to  day  whether 
our  lives  were  safe.  Then  came  civil  w’ar  and  street  fighting, 

(!)  This  article  was  written  before  the  recent  events  in  Berlin  and 
Germany. — Ed.,  F.R. 
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i  and  nobody  ventured,  into  the  streets  for  several  days  while 
shrapnel  was  bursting  and  machine-guns  rattling,  and  we  had  to 
stay  in  our  back  rooms  for  fear  of  the  bullets  which  from  time 
to  time  smashed  our  window'-panes  and  made  holes  in  the  walls. 
It  was  only  after  we  knew  Noske’s  men  had  possession  of  Munich 
that  we  felt  safe  again.” 

Noske’s  iron  will  is  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
i  the  land.  The  danger  of  weak  hands  when  famine-stricken 
lieople  are  tempted  to  pillage  or  coal  shortage  drives  them  into 
the  street  has  ’too  often  been  manifest  for  the  parties  in  power  to 
allow'  the  man  who  has  successfully  quelled  all  attempts  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  thoroughfare,  however  ruthlessly,  to  be 
(lis{X)ssessed  of  his  office  as  Minister  of  what  remains  in  Germany 
of  an  army. 

I  was  being  conducted  in  tbe  Reichstag  to  one  of  the  members. 
The  attendant  pointed  out  different  men  to  me.  A  man  a  little 
over  the  average  height  passed.  He  had  a  steady,  even  gait, 
and  if  his  trousers  had  been  made  by  the  German  equivalent  of 
a  Maddox  Street  tailor,  I  should  have  expected  to  hear  he 
belonged  to  the  upper  class.  The  attendant  nudged  me,  and 
under  his  breath  said  “Noske.”  ‘‘That  is  the  man,”  he  added. 
After  such  evidence  of  his  greatness  I  felt  I  had  to  meet  him 
as  soon  as  possible  ! 

I  met  him  the  following  day  at  a  supper- at  Erzberger’s.  His 
general  demeanour,  like  his  gait,  is  reposeful.  A  Brandenburger, 
fifty  years  of  age,  son  of  a  weaver,  and  himself  originally  a  car¬ 
penter,  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  began  w'riting,  which 
he  did  as  contributor  to  a  Konigsberg  Socialist  paper.  In  due 
course  he  became  chairman  of  a  carpenters’  union,  a  member  of 
the  Konigsberg  Town  Council,  and  in  1906  was  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  by  the  big  Saxon  industrial  centre  of  Chemnitz.  During 
his  fourteen  years  of  Parliamentary  experience  he  took  an  active 
part,  by  pen  and  in  Parliament,  in  all  the  work  of  his  party,  and 
in  February  last  (1919)  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Commonwealth  Defence  Department. 

From  the  moment  I  felt  his  fleshless  hand,  and  he  opened  his 
firm  lips,  and  I  could  look  into  his  clear,  calm  eyes,  I  knew  I  had 
a  strong,  conscientious,  honest  man  before  me.  We  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  again.  I  had  mentioned  the  Chief  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Mission,  General  Nollet,  to  him,  and  let  fall  the 
remark  that  France  was  a  chivalrous  nation  which  was  likely, 
even  before  her  Government,  to  be  the  first  to  understand  Ger¬ 
many’s  case.  No  doubt,  I  argued,  the  spirit  of  distrust  must  be 
overcome — distrust  among  Germans  who  were  attributing  tbe 
excessive  conditions  imposed  by  the  Allies  to  the  intranstgeance 
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of  France,  imposed,  as  they  think,  with  the  deliberate  intent  of 
starving  Germany  out  of  existence ;  and  distrust  among  French¬ 
men  of  Germany,  whom  they  believed  to  be  already  preparing 
for  an  early  revanche. 

“  How  do  you  propose  to  overcome  this  ‘  distrust  ’  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“By  a  friendlier  and  more  intimate  attitude  of  both  parties 
towards  one  another ;  and,  to  begin  with,  by  a  greater  freedom 
of  personal  contact  among  the  leading  men.  When  you  know 
Frenchmen  personally  you  will  understand  them  better  and 
appreciate  their  good  qualities  of  heart  and  head,  but  so  long  as 
you  face  one  another  at  a  distance,  there  will  be  no  reciprocal 
confidence.  Germany  and  France  have  now  a  common  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  German  proletariat  holds  the 
reins  of  government,  and  is  not  likely,  I  suppose,  to  lose  them 
again  for  some  time  to  come.  The  French  nation  of  to-day  is  a 
proletariat,  and  it  has  the  regions  you  devastated  to  .  .  .” 

“Not  we  only.” 

“Well,  the  devastation  of  the  war  ...  to  remind  it  of  who 
suffers  when  the  ambitions  of  politicians  are  let  loose.” 

“Other  countries  may  not  have  the  same  interest.  Their  cities 
have  not  been  destroyed.  But  even  the  French  women  have  not 
seen  their  babes  die  of  inanition  at  their  empty  breasts.  That 
it  was  which  brought  about  the  collapse  of  Germany — the 
blockade.  No  one  who  has  not  lived  through  it  can  realise  the 
place  adjustment  of  food  to  physical  requirements  plays  in  the 
affairs  of  man.  As  regards  France,  we  hear  nothing  but  words 
of  hatred  still — hatred  not  only  of  those  who  plunged  Europe  into 
war,  but  of  those  who  are  as  much  its  victims  as  the  French 
themselves.” 

“They  think  the  Social-Democratic  Party  failed  in  their 
promise  to  vote  against  war  or  against  the  credits  to  keep  it 
going.” 

“They  surely  do  not  think  that  a  German  Social  Democrat 
should  have  turned  traitor  to  his  native  land — that  he  should 
have  deserted  it  before  the  enemy.  Our  voting  against  the  war 
could  not  have  stopped  it,  and,  once  we  were  in  it,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  show  a  united  front,  though  at  home  we 
were  fighting  the  men  and  policy  which  led  us  into  the  war.  But 
do  not  think  new  Germany  has  any  aggressive  feelings  or  that  I 
have  any  of  the  military  yearnings  attributed  to  me.  My  business 
is  to  keep  order  throughout  the  land  and  see  that  the  freedom  of 
all  men  is  respected.” 

“Do  you  fear  disturbances  during  the  winter?” 

“I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  prepare  for  them,  but  the  Peace 
Treaty  would  leave  me  an  insufficient  force  to  cope  with  any 
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serious  trouble.  Once  this  winter  is  passed,  I  may  be  able  to 
reduce  the  force  to  the  Peace  Treaty  dimensions,  and,  as  the 
winter  progresses,  I  may  be  able  to  make  reductions.  In  fact,  we 
need  a  jwstponement  of  a  few  months  for  the  disbandment.” 

Noske  had  only  met  Nollet  officially ;  they  had  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  one  another’s  character  better  or  of  attaining 
any  degree  of  mutual  confidence.  I  had  the  privilege  of  bringing 
the  two  men  together. 

“What  do  you,  as  an  international  jurist,”  asked  Noske,  “think 
of  the  provision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  concerning  the  surrender 
of  German  officers  to  be  tried  by  tribunals  chosen  by  the  nations 
which  accuse  them?  Would  England,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
deliver  them  up?  ” 

“I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  my  country 
is  a  party  in  the  issue.  But  let  me  ask  you  why  your  representa¬ 
tives  agreed  to  sign  the  clause?  I  can  confidently  say  that  no 
English  representative  would  have  cared  or  dared  sign  it,  and 
I  don’t  think  any  English  Parliament,  if  he  had  signed  it,  would 
have  ratified  it.  Nor  do  I  think  any  true  ‘  sportsman  ’  would 
have  asked  an  enemy  to  sign  it.” 

“Suppose  that,  unless  the  humiliating  clause  had  been  signed, 
there  would  have  been  no  Treaty,  the  blockade  would  have  gone 
on,  women  and  children  would  have  continued  suffering  from 
famine,  men  would  have  been  driven  to  despair,  and  Eussian 
conditions  would  have  supervened  owing  to  similar  economic  con¬ 
ditions  ;  you  understand  then  why  a  German  Government  signed 
the  Treaty,  in  spite  of  the  dishonouring  clause.” 

“I  don’t  dispute  the  danger  of  violating  a  maxim  of  such 
universal  acceptance  and  application  as  that  no  one  can  be  judge 
and  party  in  the  same  cause.  Unfortunately,  you  have  accepted 
it— under  duress,  it  is  true,  and  if  you  were  in  a  position  to  resist, 
you  would  no  doubt  be  entitled  to  repudiate  it  according  to  the 
rule  of  equity  that  consent  obtained  under  duress  is  not  binding. 
But  you  are  not  in  that  position,  and  can  be  forced  to  submit.” 

“It  can’t  be  carried  and  never  will  be.  The  Allies  were  warned 
at  the  time  that  it  could  not  he  put  in  operation,^  and  again  and 

(1)  The  following  is  an  extract  on  the  subject  from  the  German  Counter 
Proposals  to  the  Draft  Versailles  Treaty : — 

Penalties.  Although  the  co-operation  of  Germany  either  in  the  constitution  of 
the  tribunal  or  in  the  proceedings  or  in  the  surrender  is  not  provided  for,  the 
German  Government  by  the  signing  of  a  Peace  Treaty  containing  article  227 
would  recognise  the  justification  of  such  criminal  proceedings,  the  competence  of 
luch  special  tribunal  and  the  admissibility  of  the  surrender.  This  cannot 
be  done. 

The  intended  criminal  prosecution  is  not  founded  upon  any  legal  basis.  The 
ruling  intemationed  law  gives  punishing  sanction  to  commandments  and  pro* 
hibitions ;  no  law  of  any  of  the  interested  Powers  threatens  with  punishment 
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again  ever  since.  Like  the  acknowledgment  of  responsibility 
for  the  war,  it  was  wrested  from  us  by  force  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  acceptance.  Besides,  do  you  think  that  I,  as  the 
Commonwealth  Minister  concerned,  would  be  allowed  to  arrest 
men,  at  the  order  of  different  foreign  Governments,  without 
inquiry,  and  hand  them  over  to  be  tried  on  allegations  of  aggrieved 
parties,  while  war  fever  is  still  raging  and  the  accused  men  may 
expect  the  worst?  No  Government  would  remain  a  day  in  office 
if  it  tried  to  commit  such  an  outrage  on  the  national  self-respect. 
We  don’t  object  to  crimes  being  tried  by  an  independent  tribunal. 
We  don’t  object  to  trying  them  ourselves  and  giving  all  facilities 
for  the  production  and  publication  of  evidence.  Why  don’t  the 
French  Courts  try  the  English  war  criminals  and  the  English 
the  French?  Why?  Because  they  do  not  consider  that  even 
l)etween  Allies  justice  is  likely  to  be  fair  where  the  accuser  sits 
as  judge  over  the  accused.  And  yet  you  ask  us  to  acquiesce  in  a 
surrender  of  our  men  to  be  tried  by  a  recent  enemy  still  smarting 
from  the  cursed  hardships  of  war  1  ” 

“But  surely  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  future  to  make  men  feel 
they  will  be  punished  if  they  violate  the  common  law  in  war 
time.” 

“Is  there  less  crime  in  any  country  because  crime  is  punished?" 

“I  hope  so.” 

“  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  the  fear  of  punishment  that  diminishes 
crime?  May  it  not  be  the  increase  of  self-restraint  due  to  higher 
civilian  development  ?  ” 

the  violation  of  the  international  law  of  morality  or  the  breach  of  treaties. 
Therefore  according  to  law  in  force  there  exists  no  criminal  tribunal  competent 
to  decide  the  impeachment  in  question.  The  Draft,  therefore,  had  to  create  s 
criminal  law  with  retrospective  powers  as  exceptional  law  to  form  the  basia 
of  judgment. 

The  German  Government  cannot  admit  that  a  German  be  plMed  before  a 
foreign  special  tribunal  to  be  convicted  as  a  consequence  of  an  exceptional 
law  promulgated  by  foreign  Powers  only  against  him  on  the  principles  not 
of  right  but  of  politics,  and  to  bo  punished  for  an  action  which  was  not 
punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed.  The  German  Government  cannot 
either  consent  to  the  request  being  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  surrender  a  German  to  a  foreign  Power  for  the  purpose  of  unjustifiable 
proceedings. 

According  to  article  228  Germany  is  further  to  hand  over  to  her  opponents  for 
conviction  by  a  military  tribunal  -any  persons  accused  of  having  committed 
acts  of  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  even  in  cases  where  proceedings 
have  already  been  instituted  against  these  persons  by  German  Courts.  Under 
the  present  law,  Germany  cannot  take  upon  itself  such  obligations  because  par.  9 
of  the  German  Criminal  Code  forbids  the  extradition  of  German  subjects  to 
foreign  Governments.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  would^thus  force  upon 
the  German  Republic  the  alteration  of  an  article  of  law  which  is  the  common 
property  of  most  peoples,  and  which,  wherever  it  is  in  force,  possesses  the 
authority  ^of  Ja  constitutionally  authorised  fimdamental  law.  The  refusal  of 
this  proposition  is  a  self-evident  demand  of  German  honour. 
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As  this  was  my  own  theory  I  had  not  it  in  my  heart  to  press 
objections  further.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  was  asked 
by  a  Belgian  friend  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  War  Office  the 
conduct  of  the  British  soldiers  in  Belgium.  His  chateau  had  been 
,  devalisi,  his  furniture  turned  into  firewood,  his  linen  and  blankets 
carried  off,  etc.,  etc.  I  saw  a  leading  Belgian  officer  on  the 
j;  subject.  He  was  indignant,  but  not  at  the  British  soldier. 

“Your  snug  civilian  friend,”  said  he,  ‘‘doesn’t  know  what  war  is. 

‘  Let  him  don  a  uniform  and  go  to  the  front.  He  will  soon  find 

5  out  that  men  who  are  exposing  their  lives  in  the  open  or  in 

f  trenches  have  primal  wants  which  show  no  respect  for  private 
property.  The  cowards  who  stay  beyond  reach  of  danger  can  be 
thankful  that  it  is  only  their  property  that  is  taken.” 

“The  accused,”  Noske  went  on,  ‘‘are  entitled  to  a  fair  trial. 
We  quite  understand  the  exasperation  of  the  accuser,  but  retribu¬ 
tion  inflicted  by  the  accuser  is  not  justice.  I  hope  that,  as  a 
fair-minded  Englishman,  you  will  understand  my  feelings.  I 
try  to  be  fair.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  fair.  ...”  Noske 
stopped. 

‘‘You  know  that  your  own  men  have  been  accused  of  useless 
violence  and  brutality.” 

‘‘If  they  have,  w'hich  has  to  be  proved,  it  is  due  to  my  having 
an  insufficient  force  at  my  command.  If  I  could  show  a  large 
force  against  which  opposition  had  no  chance  of  success,  the  mere 
calling  out  of  it  would  suffice,  but  against  a  small  force  rioters 
always  have  a  chance  and  they  have  to  be  daunted.  A  small 
force,  in  fact,  is  almost  necessarily  cruel.  Remember,  you  are 
not  helping  me  to  keep  the  peace.  I  need  more  men  than  you 
allow  me  to  keep  order  without  bloodshed.  Remember,  too,  that 
the  German  Revolution  was  a  process  of  evolution.  It  was  not 
the  imposition  of  the  will  of  a  minority  on  that  of  a  majority.  It 
was  not  a  proletariat  dictatorship.  It  was  the  mere  assumption 
of  power  by  the  majority.  An  immediate  election  confirmed  it 
as  the  expression  of  the  national  will.  We  are  where  we  are  not 
by  the  grace  of  God  or  owing  to  any  theoretical  conviction  of 
writers  and  lawyers,^  but  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
united  liberalism  of  Germany.  No  one  has  a  right  to  say  we  are 
not  doing  our  best.  If  the  electorate  of  Germany  disapproves  of 
us  at  the  next  general  elections,  we  shall  abide  by  its  decision, 
and  see  if  others  show  as  great  a  respect  as  we  do  for  law  and 
order,  and  strive  as  honestly  as  we  to  do  our  duty  to  those  who 
have  had  trust  in  us.  All  opinions  short  of  inciting  to  disorder 

(1)  Noske  waa  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Independent  leaders  are  mostly 
lawyers  and  writers  and  do  not,  like  the  majority  leaders,  belong  to  the 
proletariat. 
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or  unlawful  conduct  are  free.  No  Government  has  a  right  to 
deter  the  lawful  expression  or  spreading  of  opinions  subject  to 
this  one  condition.  My  business  is  to  keep  order,  which  is  in  the 
general  interest,  without  distinction,  to  ensure  the  fullest  equality 
of  right  and  freedom  for  all.  The  opponents  of  the  Government 
can  agitate  as  much  as  they  like — but  without  law-breaking.  If 
their  arguments  are  better  than  ours,  the  majority  is  free  to  adopt 
them,  but  we  have  not  overturned  one  minority  rule  to  replace 
it  by  another.” 

“But  if  the  majority,  by  legal  methods,  by  legislation,  deter¬ 
mine  to  become  the  bondsmen  of  a  minority?” 

“That  is  a  purely  theoretical  hypothesis.” 

“Pardon  me.  Suppose  an  ignorant  proletariat,  quite  inex¬ 
perienced  in  the  uses  of  freedom,  is  deliberately  bribed  by 
capitalist  candidates  and  votes  for  them,  and  this  is  done  through- 
out  an  election,  and  the  proletariat  comes  to  be  re'presented  by 
capitalists;  is  that  a  purely  theoretical  hypothesis?” 

“You  mean  the  case  of  pre-Soviet  Russia?” 

“I  mean  the  case  of  all  communities  in  the  same  position  as 
Russia — that  is,  whose  proletariat  are  only  a  trifle  less  ex¬ 
perienced  than  that  of  Russia.” 

“Well?” 

Then,  I  ask  :  Are  a  minority,  whose  interest  is  that  of  the 
majority — a  minority  of  the  proletariat  who  represent  the 
interest  of  the  mass  and  have  the  knowledge  and  experience- 
justified  in  imposing  their  will?  As  they  are  a  minority,  how- 
ever,  they  can  only  rule  by  force.” 

“That  does  not  apply  to  Germany,  and  I  am  concerned  with 
Germany  only.  I  have  three  ‘  fronts  ’  to  deal  with.  The 
Monarchist  reactionaries,  though  just  now  quiet,  are  not  dead  or 
even  without  hope,  as  we  shall  discover  when  they  think  their 
chance  has  come ;  the  Indejiendents  and  Spartakists,  who  arc 
merely  biding  their  time  too ;  and  the  Allies  under  the  Treaty, 
which  ties  my  hands  and  obliges  me,  while  taking  precautions 
against  both,  to  carry  out  diminutions  of  my  ability  to  cope 
with  them.” 

Our  little  dinner  a  trois  lasted  till  the  waiter  warned  us  that 
the  legal  closing  hour  had  been  reached.  Noske  rose,  observing  : 
“I  am  responsible  for  this  disposition  and  have  to  obey  it.” 

Thomas  Barclay. 


AMERICA’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  THE  PEACE 
TREATY. 


I.  From  the  British  Standpoint. 

Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  the  eminent  New  York  lawyer  and  publicist, 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  during  the 
early  period  of  the  war  by  a  series  of  masterly  articles  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  A  letter 
of  keen  appreciation  published  in  the  first-named  paper  brought 
me,  in  addition  to  several  violent  and  abusive  letters  from  persons 
bearing  German  names,  friendly  communications  from  the  editor 
of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Times  and  a  New  Jersey 
clergyman,  and  a  very  cordial  letter  from  Mr.  Beck  which  led  to 
an  exchange  of  views.  The  latter’s  article  on  “The  League  of 
Nations  and  Anglo-American  Unity”  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Fortnightly  Review  I  naturally  read  with  the  keenest 
interest.  Its  perusal  yielded  the  impression  that  Mr.  Beck  had 
failed  adequately  to  appreciate  the  British  point  of  view.  I  have 
endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  set  forth  the  British  case 
in  the  form  of  an  Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Beck.  I  sent  him  my 
notes  and  invited  comments  upon  the  same  or  a  rejoinder,  so 
that,  upon  the  points  raised  in  my  article,  the  American  as  well 
as  the  British  view-point  could  be  laid  before  the  readers  of  the 
Review. 

Dear  Sir, — By  most  valuable  and  disinterested  service  to  the 
Allies  in  general,  and  to  the  British  nation  in  particular,  you  have 
established  your  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  Anglo-American 
relations.  We  do  not  forget  with  what  celerity,  insight  and  skill 
you,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  explained  the  Allies* 
war-aims  to  your  own  countrymen.  That  was  a  very  necessary 
w’ork  done  in  a  masterly  way  at  the  psychological  moment.  A 
little  later  you  analysed  and  collated  the  official  documents  of 
several  of  the  belligerent  nations  dealing  with  the  events  and 
correspondence  which  preceded  hostilities.  You  marshalled  the 
salient  facts  in  such  a  calm,  lucid  and  judicial  manner  that 
your  book — The  Evidence  in  the  Case — became  a  damning  indict¬ 
ment  of  Germany  as  the  real  instigator  of  the  war.  Nothing 
more  cogent  or  convincing  in  that  line  has  appeared  in  the 
interval.  Later  still,  in  various  ways,  you  have  done  much  to 
mediate  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We 
have  learned  to  regard  you  as  a  tried  and  trusted  friend  of  the 
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British  peoples — frank,  honest,  outspoken.  Therefore,  when  your 
article  on  “The  League  of  Nations  and  Anglo-American  Unity” 
appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  Eeview,  we 
turned  to  it  with  eagerness  to  learn  your  views  on  the  present 
political  deadlock  in  your  own  country.  The  article  revealed  that 
lucidity  of  statement  and  that  sincere  desire  to  further  the  highest 
interests  of  both  nations  we  have  learnt  to  associate  with  your 
name.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  perturbed  by 
the  serious  view  you  took  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  on  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  was  also  the  feeling  that  amid  the 
preoccupations  of  the  controversy  now  raging,  you  have  done  less 
than  justice  to  certain  aspects  of  the  question  as  they  alfect 
Britain  and  the  European  nations.  In  the  interests  of  a  good 
understanding  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  case  for  our  side,  no 
less  than  for  yours,  should  be  fairly,  if  not  fully,  stated.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  the  “Evidence 
in  the  Case”  for  the  Old  World,  and  then  invited  you,  as  the 
representative  of  the  New  World,  to  make  your  comments  on 
the  same,  some  progress  might  be  made  towards  this  “consumma¬ 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished.”  You  have  expressed  yourself  with 
admirable  frankness  in  your  article ;  I  will  try  to  emulate  you  in 
that  quality.  Surely  the  two  great  nations  that  have  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  most  momentous  conflict  in  the  world’s  history 
should  welcome  frankness  in  a  matter  in  which  such  vast  issues 
are  at  stake.  But,  whilst  cultivating  candour,  I  will  try  and 
avoid  all  merely  party  aspects,  and  keep  as  closely  as  may  be  to 
the  table-land  of  principles.  On  this  side  even  those  who  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  your  country’s  Constitution  and  institutions 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  history  of, 
and  differences  between,  Republican  and  Democrat.  Possibly  the 
same  deficiency  may  exist  on  your  side  with  respect  to  the  shades 
of  difference  between  Conservative  and  Liberal  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  if  I  happen  to  touch  upon  matters  of  acute  difference 
between  Republican  and  Democrat,  it  will  be  because  my  case 
seems  to  make  such  a  reference  necessary,  and  not  from  any 
desire  to  intrude  into  your  domestic  affairs. 

I.  Ought  the  Paris  Peace  Congress  to  have  scrutinised  President 
Wilson's  Credentials  ? 

You  admit  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  doing  this ;  yet  you 
appear  to  think  it  ought  to  have  been  done.  But  let  us  view 
the  matter  from  the  European  standpoint.  We  had  learned  to 
look  upon  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  high-minded  Christian  states¬ 
man.  His  culture  and  erudition  were  undoubted.  In  pre-war 
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days  he  had  written  learnedly  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Commonwealth,  and  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  had 
seriously  questioned  his  interpretation  of  that  historic  document. 
The  presumption  was  natural  that,  as  he  was  w’ell  aware  of  the 
extent  and  limits  of  the  Presidential  powers  and  prerogatives,  he 
was  not  likely  to  go  beyond  or  to  transcend  them.  Further,  he 
came  to  the  Peace  Congress  not  only  as  a  delegate,  but  also  as 
the  elective  and  elected  Head  of  the  greatest  Republic  the  world 
has  yet  known.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  scrutinise  his 
credentials  would  have  laid  the  Congress  open  to  the  charge  of 
questioning  his  good  faith  and,  possibly,  of  w’ounding  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  a  great  and  proud  people.  If  a  mistake  have  been 
made,  it  was  made  not  through  carelessness,  but  ratlier  out  of 
honest  regard  for  the  man  and  the  nation  he  represented. 

II.  In  Negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Paris  did  President  Wilson  act 

ultra  vires? 

As  a  mere  layman  in  relation  to  constitutional  law,  it  is  with 
the  utmost  difi&dence  that  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  with  one 
who,  in  view  of  his  past  public  service  to  the  State,  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  “Law  and  Constitution”  of  his 
country.  But  it  should  be  faced  if  the  British  people  are  to  gain 
an  intelligible  conception  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  treaties,  the  w’ritten  Con¬ 
stitution  simply  says  that  the  President  "shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.”  What  is 
the  true  interpretation  of  those  w'ords?  May  the  President 
negotiate  the  treaty  and  then  carry  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  con¬ 
firmation  and  ratification,  without  violating  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution?  For  an  answer  we  naturally  turn  in 
the  first  instance  to  those  remarkable  letters  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  certain  New  York  papers  during  the  months  immediately 
preceding  the  date  the  Constitution  came  into  operation  in  1789. 
Now  published  in  book  form,  under  the  title  The  Federalist,  they 
are  universally  regarded  as  the  classic  exposition  of  federal  forms 
of  government.  The  joint  work  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison  and  John  Jay,  Letter  LXIV.,  which  deals  with  the 
“Powers  of  the  Senate,”  is  ascribed  to  John  Jay.  After  explain¬ 
ing  the  care  taken,  under  the  new  Constitution,  in  the  election 
of  President  and  Senators,  the  writer  says  ; — 

'*  The  inference  which  naturally  results  from  these  considerations  is  this, 
that  the  President  and  Senators  so  chosen  will  always  be  of  the  number  of 
those  who  best  understand  our  national  interests,  and  whose  reputation  for 
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integrity  inspires  emd  merits  coniidence.  With  such  men  the  power  of 
making  treaties  may  be  safely  lodged.” 

Further  on  in  the  letter  he  points  out  that — 

“  perfect  secrecy  and  immediate  despatch  ”  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  treaty-making,  and  then  says ;  ”  There  doubtless  are  many  .  .  . 
who  would  rely  on  the  secrecy  of  the  President,  but  would  not  confide  in  the 
Senate,  and  still  less  in  that  of  a  large  popular  Assembly.  The  Convention 
have  done  well,  therefore,  in  so  disposing  of  the  power  of  making  treaties, 
that  although  the  President  must,  in  forming  them,  act  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  yet  he  will  be  able  to  manage  the  business  of 
intelligence  in  such  a  manner  as  prudence  may  suggest.” 

Is  it  not  a  natural  inference  from  such  a  passage  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  three  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  the 
President  would  be  acting  within  the  limits  of  the  prerogative 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  without  first  consulting  the  Senators,  so 
long  as  he  laid  the  said  treaty  before  the  Senate  for  its  consent 
and  ratification?  Of  course,  the  sine  qua  non  to  the  validity  of 
any  and  every  treaty  is  that  it  must  be  confirmed  by  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present. 

Next  w’e  may  inquire  :  What  has  been  the  rule  or  custom  in 
such  matters  since  the  Constitution  became  operative?  In  Wood- 
burn  and  Moran’s  Anicricnti  History  and  Government  (p.  200) 
it  is  stated  :  — 

”  The  early  idea  was  that  Congress  would  determine  the  legislative  policy 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  President  was  not  to  interfere  unless  the 
Constitution  w'as  violated.  President  Jackson  increased  the  President's 
pow’er,  and  made  him  equal  with  Congress  in  determining  polities  and  laws. 
Jackson’s  idea  of  the  veto  has  since  prevailed,  and  it  has  become  an 
important  power.” 

The  same  writers  say  : — 

“  The  President  has  power  to  negotiate  treaties.  He  does  this  either 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  some  Ambassador.  He  then  submits  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  for  its  consent,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
agree,  the  treaty  becomes  binding  when  confirmed  by  the  other  nation." 

Thus,  in  the  light  of  the  pertinent  passage  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  quotations  from  The  Federalist,  and  the  above  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  custom  repeatedly  followed,  at  least  since  the 
Presidency  of  Andrew'  Jackson,  can  it  be  said  that  President 
Wilson  has  acted  ultra  vires  in  the  course  he  has  followed?  The 
Paris  Peace  Congress  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  blamed  because 
it  did  not  submit  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson’s  credentials  to  careful 
scrutiny. 

Whether  the  President  was  tactful  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Senate,  or  politic  in  his  general  method  of  procedure,  is  quite 
another  matter.  The  feeling  is  growing  into  a  conviction  on  this 
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side  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  to  be  found  just  here.  His 
strong  partisan  appeal  on  the  eve  of  the  last  Congressional 
election  caused  grave  misgivings  as  to  its  wisdom;  and  when,  a 
little  later,  he  declined  to  associate  a  leading  Republican  like 
ex-President  Taft,  Judge  Hughes  or  Mr.  Elihu  Root  to  act  with 
himself  and  others  at  the  Peace  Congress,  it  was  widely  felt  that 
an  error  of  judgment  had  been  committed.  His  actions  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  later  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  the  matter  of  the  Coalition.  Subsequent  developments 
have  shown  that  our  misgivings  were  well  grounded. 

Whilst,  in  the  face  of  your  strictures,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
exonerate  the  Paris  Peace  Congress  from  blame,  I  frankly  admit 
that  the  Senate  is  acting  well  within  its  rights  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  subjecting  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  the  “Covenant”  it 
embodies,  to  the  keenest  scrutiny.  If  Senators  are  convinced 
that  vital  principles  are  endangered  or  even  seriously  com¬ 
promised,  they  would  be  justified  in  finally  rejecting  the  Treaty, 
however  embarrassing  to  you  and  inconvenient  to  us  that  course 
might  prove.  I  as  strongly  deprecate,  as  you  appear  to  do,  any 
wild,  whirling  words  the  British  or  French  Press  may  have  pub¬ 
lished,  or  any  unguarded  utterances  on  the  part  of  publicists  here, 
who  are  manifestly  unconversant  with  the  spirit  and  details  of 
the  American  Constitution.  To  impugn — or  seem  to  impugn, 
wliether  in  the  Press  or  verbally — the  good  faith  of  the  American 
nation  in  this  matter,  is  a  gross  abuse  of  language  which  can 
only  work  mischief.  Every  responsible  person  on  this  side  is 
convinced  that  America  is  simply  incapable  of  such  conduct.  The 
most  and  the  w’orst  that  can  be  fairly  said  is  that,  in  the  political 
controversy  now  raging,  Americans  may  fail  to  view  the  matters 
in  dispute  in  true  perspective  and  proportion.  Due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  irritation  felt,  and  here  and  there  expressed, 
in  Europe  on  account  of  America’s  failure,  so  far,  to  sign  and 
ratify  the  Treaty,  for  such  failure  has  unquestionably  subjected 
her  chief  Allies  to  great  inconvenience,  to  grave  anxieties,  to  large 
additional  outlays  of  money,  and  has  seriously  interfered  with  the 
general  movement  of  Europe  away  from  the  abnormal  towards 
the  normal. 

III.  If  not  a  League  of  Nations — what  then? 

I  must  confess  that  your  attitude  towards  the  League  of  Nations 
has  come  as  a  surprise  and  disappointment.  That  you  should  take 
exception  to  clauses  in  the  Covenant  as  embodiq^l  in  the  Treaty 
would  have  been  reasonable  and  intelligible ;  but  that  you  should 
appear  to  regard  the  whole  scheme  of  a  Ijeague  of  Nations  with 
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suBpicioD,  if  not  with  positive  aversion,  seems  strange.  In  the 
first  place,  the  idea  had  its  origin  in  America.  It  was  only  after 
the  United  States  of  America  had  been  swept  by  a  tomadic  wave 
of  idealism  that  we  began  to  think  there  may  be  something  in 
the  idea.  As  a  nation  we  are  slow’  to  accept  new  notions.  When 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  maelstrom,  we  strove  to 
demean  ourselves  in  a  way  worthy  of  our  national  traditions; 
but  under  our  breath  we  muttered,  “Never  again!  ’’  We  loudly 
proclaimed  :  “This  is  a  war  to  end  war.”  How  it  was  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  beneficent  purpose  beyond  “smashing  Prussian  mili¬ 
tarism,”  we  had  but  the  vaguest  notions.  At  length  the  overflow 
of  your  idealism  reached  us,  and  we  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  great 
light  in  the  darkness.  Further,  this  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations 
did  not  come  to  us  in  the  first  instance  from  your  President  or 
any  of  his  supporters.  It  reached  us  as  the  considered  scheme  of 
ex-President  William  H.  Taft — a  leading  Republican.  Do  you 
wonder  that  we  are  a  bit  surprised  when  we  find  a  distinguished 
American  publicist  turning  and  rending  what  w’e  had  learnt  to 
regard  as  America’s  beneficent  and  fruitful  contribution  towards 
the  appeasement  and  security  of  a  distracted  and  warring  world? 

You  say  :  “It  is  believed  hy  many  Americans  that  the  League 
of  Nations  was  the  subtle  suggestion  of  British  statesmanship, 
whereby  the  great  Empire  would  effectually  dominate  the 
destinies  of  civilisation,”  Believe  me,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Jingoism,  like  Chauvinism  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  “spread-eagleism”  in  America,  occasionally  utters  a 
shrill  shriek.  But  that  small  section  of  the  nation  is  violently 
opposed  to  a  League  of  Nations  on  the  ground  that  it  is  likely 
to  limit,  not  to  advance,  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation  stands  by  the  theory 
of  a  League  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  method  yet 
devised  w’hereby  reason  and  common  sense  may  be  substituted 
for  brute  force  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The 
Covenant  is  admittedly  provisional.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  you  when  you  say  that  it  was  unwise  to  thrust  it  into 
the  forefront  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  thus  making  it  impossible 
to  reject  the  one  without  rejecting  the  other.  In  face  of  the 
sharp  division  of  opinion  among  you,  that  procedure  accentuated 
the  mischief,  and  transformed  the  criticisms  of  clauses  of  the 
Covenant  into  antagonism  towards  the  entire  Treaty.  That  w’as 
most  unfortunate. 

As  a  people  we  cling  to  some  scheme  of  a  League  of  Nations 
for  reasons  we  consider  good  and  sufficient.  For  one  thing,  if 
some  definite  s^eme  be  not  achieved,  we  shall  perforce  have  to 
fall  back  upon  the  discredited  doctrine  of  a  “balance  of  power.” 
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A  policy  of  national  security,  based  upon  some  reasonable  arrange- 
lueut,  will  have  to  be  adopted  by  responsible  rulers.  If  civilised 
nations  decline  to  band  themselves  together  into  a  League  to 
resist  and  put  down  the  would-be  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  next  best  thing  will  be  resorted  to — nations  will  form 
themselves  into  groups  for  mutual  support  and  protection.  That 
will  involve  competitive  armaments,  international  suspicions  and 
irritations,  and  end  inevitably  in  another  terrible  war.  It  was  the 
belief  that  a  League  of  Nations  w’ould  lift  the  nations  out  of  the 
vicious  circle  in  which  they  moved  in  pre-war  days,  which  led 
the  British  people  to  welcome  such  a  scheme.  You  speak  of  an 
I  entente  between  the  free  peoples  of  America,  Great  Britain  and 
I  France.  Yes,  much  may  be  achieved  for  humanity  if  they  stand 
!  firmly  together  through  good  reiX)rt  and  through  ill  report :  they 

i  should  never  again  be  separated.  But  could  such  an  entente, 

!  while  it  should  contribute  largely  towards  the  preservation  of 
peace,  effectively  secure  a  measure  of  disarmament,  or  even  limit 
armaments  to  the  pre-war  scale?  Vast  and  unproductive  expendi¬ 
ture  upon  armaments  had  become  a  strain  even  upon  the 
wealthiest  nations  before  Armageddon  burst  upon  the  world. 
With  diminished  resources  and  crushing  war  debts,  such  an  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  coming  years  would  be  the  fruitful  source  of 
social  unrest  within  the  nation,  and  irritation  bordering  on 
exasperation  in  international  relations,  and  the  last  state  of  the 
world  would  probably  be  far  worse  than  the  first.  Surely  that 
way  madness  lies.  Serious  persons  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
regard  even  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  with 
)  dismay  akin  to  despair.  It  is  to  obviate  this  dire  possibility  that 

i  we  are  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  scheme  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

1  All  we  ask  is  that  such  a  scheme  should  be  honestly  tried.  Have 

;  we  not  reached  that  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  when  “the 

common  sense  of  most  should  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe," 

I  instead  of  depending,  in  this  twentieth  Christian  century,  upon 
I  the  unreasoning  and  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword?  Should 
not  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
i  take  their  “tide  at  its  flood  ”  and  float  on  its  bosom  to  the  reign 
of  reason  and  international  brotherhood  based  thereon? 

IV.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  United  States  of  America 
should  abandon  her  Traditional  Policy  of  Non-interference  in 
'  Extra-American  Affairs? 

1  This  is  a  very  delicate  question,  more  especially  when  it  is  put 
by  a  non- American ;  but,  w’ith  diffidence  and  profound  respect 
for  American  sentiment,  I  venture  to  submit  that  this  is  a  quesr 
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tion  which  should  be  faced.  In  an  old  country,  rich,  as  ours  is, 
in  ancient  traditions,  we  greatly  appreciate  your  countrymen’s 
reverence  for  the  character  of  George  Washington,  and  their  fine 
loyalty  to  his  grave  warning  and  earnest  injunction.  It  would 
be  difificult  to  discover  in  the  long  story  of  the  human  race  a  man 
more  worthy  of  such  love  and  loyalty.  He  possessed  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  degree  the  qualities  that  constitute  a  great  personality — 
devotion  to  duty,  chivalry,  courage,  wisdom,  prescience,  patience, 
disinterestedness,  unruffled  calmness  under  the  most  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  a  noble  elevation  of  character.  But  were  George 
Washington  to  “re-visit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  ’’  at  this  time, 
would  he  repeat,  under  totally  altered  conditions,  the  injunction 
of  his  Farewell  Address  against  the  perils  that  would  be  involved 
in  “foreign  entanglements”? 

I  do  not  demur  to  the  distinction  you  draw  between  his 
reference  to  “  extraordinary  emergencies  ”  in  world-politics,  which 
may  involve  “temixirary  alliances,”  and  the  “ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  [Europe’s]  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  or  colli¬ 
sions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities.”  The  real  crux  of  the  matter 
is :  Would  the  founder  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  under 
the  conditions  that  now  obtain,  counsel  his  countrymen  to  with¬ 
draw  as  speedily  as  may  be  from  the  “entanglement”  in  which 
their  participation  in  the  Great  War  has  involved  them?  Would 
he  advise  that  the  American  delegates  should  take  “no  part  in 
the  Paris  Conference,  other  than  in  the  discussion  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  such  general  questions  of  world-policy  as  concern  all 
nations,  and  are  not  local  controversies  between  European 
States”?  I  resi>ectfully  submit  that  he  would  not  so  advise,  and 
I  will  indicate  the  grounds  of  such  a  conclusion  :  — 

(1)  Just  as  the  late  War  was  no  ordinary  war,  so  the  Peace  to 
be  achieved  is  no  ordinary  peace.  It  involves  vast  areas  and 
immense  populations  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe.  America’s 
position  of  semi-detachment  should  make  her  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  settlement  of  these  extra-European  problems  of  the  utmost 
value,  while  the  mediation  of  her  delegates  in  the  arrangement 
of  difficult  and  delicate  problems  peculiar  to  Europe  would  be 
equally  valuable. 

(2)  There  is  the  argument  resting  upon  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  circumstances  of  Washington’s  day  and  ours. 
A  glance  at  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  Constitution  is  desir¬ 
able.  From  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  until  1781 
there  was  no  legal  and  properly  constituted  Central  Government. 
State  after  State  adopted  new  Constitutions  during  this  period. 
Thus  State  government  preceded  any  attempt  at  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  States  made  the  Union  rather  than  the  Union  the 
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States.  Then,  in  1781,  a  form  of  federal  government  under  the 
“Articles  of  Confederation  ”  began,  and  languished  until  1787. 
It  proved  a  fiasco  and  a  failure  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
It  was  destitute  of  executive  power.  There  was  no  President  to 
administer  the  laws.  There  was  no  national  judiciary.  Men 
could  not  be  tried  in  the  national  courts  for  violation  of  the  laws, 
for  no  provision  had  been  made  for  such  courts.  The  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Congress  was  defective.  “It  consisted  of  a  single  House. 
Its  debates  were  in  secret.  Its  members  were  elected  by  the 
States,  were  paid  by  the  States,  could  be  recalled  by  the  States, 
and  they  voted  by  States.”  Congress  had  no  powrer  to  raise 
revenue.  It  could  not  collect  a  dollar  by  taxation.  The  Federal 
Government  w'as  allowed  to  pay  the  bills  without  being  given  the 
right  to  levy  taxes  for  the  purpose.  In  short,  the  State  rights 
were  far  too  numerous  and  exacting  and  the  federal  pow’er  too 
limited  to  bring  into  being  a  strong  Central  Government.  In 
May,  1787,  the  great  “Constitutional”  Convention  met  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  hammered  out  the  present  Constitution.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  on  one  occasion,  it  is  “the  most  wonderful  w'ork 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.” 
It  came  into  operation  in  1789,  and  George  Washington  was  most 
fittingly  elected  the  first  President.  It  was  at  the  close  of  his 
second  term  as  President  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1797,  he 
delivered  his  Farewell  Address — one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
noble  speeches  ever  uttered  by  the  lips  of  a  statesman.  What  had 
been  the  chief  weakness  in  the  Government  up  to  this  time, 
and  the  source  of  no  little  anxiety  to  Washington  and  his 
Cabinet?  The  absence  of  that  cohesive  pow’er  which  springs  from 
a  strong  sense  of  nationality.  Before  1776  the  British  rule  had 
been  by  States.  After  that  rule  was  swept  away,  State  govern¬ 
ment  was  dominant  for  another  eleven  years ;  and  when  Washing¬ 
ton  withdrew,  in  circumstances  of  such  dignity  and  pathos,  worn 
out  in  the  service  of  his  country,  internecine  strife  between  State 
and  State  was  still  a  grave  possibility.  To  intermeddle  wdth 
European  affairs,  under  such  circumstances,  might  easily  lead  to 
the  intervention  of  Europe  in  American  affairs.  Washington  saw 
very  clearly  that  the  line  of  safety  for  the  thirteen  States  of  the 
Union  and  the  territories  beyond,  was  to  keep  themselves  to  them¬ 
selves  until  at  least  the  more  or  less  “fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms”  had  become  fused  into  a  real  as  w’ell  as  a  nominal  Union. 

Washington  uttered  three  solemn  w^arnings — against  any 
weakening  of  the  Union;  against  the  growth  of  party  spirit;  and 
against  foreign  entanglements.  The  great  Civil  War  in  defence 
of  the  Union  is  America’s  heroic  answ’er  to  the  first  warning. 
But  what  of  the  second?  Has  it  not  been  more  honoured  in  the 
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breach  than  in  the  observance?  Is  it  not  so  honoured  at  this 
hour?  It  may  be,  as  a  writer  has  remarked,  that  “the  author 
of  the  Farewell  Address  desired  an  excellence  incompatible  with 
the  form  of  government  that  had  been  deliberately  chosen.  A 
Democracy  that  is  not  governed  by  parties,  parties  that  are  not 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  are  things  yet  undiscovered.” 
(Oliver’s  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  p.  346.) 

What  a  marvellous  transformation  has  been  effected  in  the 
intervening  123  years !  The  weak  and  not  too  harmonious  little 
Union  of  thirteen  States  has  evolved  into  a  mighty  Union  of 
forty-eight  States  with  a  population  of  100  millions,  covering  a 
vast  area,  with  resources — material,  intellectual  and  moral — that 
are  almost  boundless.  Do  you  seriously  think,  in  face  of  the 
world’s  great  needs,  that  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jeflerson, 
Franklin,  and  the  rest  of  the  able  men  who  rocked  the  cradle  of 
the  infant  Commonwealth  would  consult  their  fears  rather  than 
their  faith,  their  caution  and  their  timidities  rather  than  the 
splendid  courage  they  one  and  all  possessed,  in  the  advice  they 
would  tender  in  this  day  of  unequalled  opportunities?  I  don’t. 

(3)  America  owes  it  to  herself,  as  one  of  the  great  civilised  and 
civilising  Powers  of  the  world,  to  face  her  moral  responsibilities 
in  relation  to  vast  W'orld-problems.  Your  countrymen  may  regard 
the  tradition  of  “  non-inters'ention  ”  as  purely  a  domestic  question 
with  w'hich  no  other  nation  or  people  has  any  right  to  inter¬ 
meddle.  They  must  bear  with  me  if,  with  profound  deference, 
I  venture  to  dissent.  The  United  States  of  America  cannot  shake 
herself  free  from  moral  responsibility  and  its  implications  by 
giving  to  the  question  at  issue  this  narrower  interpretation.  Just 
as  no  individual  in  civilised  society  can  live  to  himself,  however 
much  he  might  desire  to  do  so,  so  no  State  can  live  to.  itself  in 
the  comity  of  nations.  The  law  of  action  and  reaction  is  cease¬ 
lessly  at  work,  and  is  it  not  a  species  of  moral  cowardice  to  try 
and  evade  the  natural  consequences  of  the  operations  of  natural 
laws?  In  short,  do  not  America’s  status  and  growing  influence 
in  the  world  make  this  merely  “domestic  ”  aspect  of  the  question 
an  impossible  one? 

This  apparent  unreadiness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  bear  her  fair  share  of  the  “White  Man’s  Burden” 
comes  to  us  as  a  painful  disappointment  after  our  hopes  had  been 
kindled  by  her  whole-hearted  intervention  in  the  war.  Just  think 
of  the  burden  Britain  is  bearing.  Long  before  the  war  it  had 
become  the  custom  of  some  of  our  public  men  to  speak  of  our 
country  as  the  “weary  Titan,”  and  to  look  round  to  see  how  her 
burden  might  be  lightened.  The  war  came  as  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  and  then  with  unfaltering  courage  she  faced  the  issues  which 
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could  not  honourably  be  avoided,  and  during  four  momentous 
years,  upon  aea  and  land  and  in  the  air,  Britain  put  forth  ener¬ 
gies  second  to  none  of  the  belligerents.  Now  she  is  facing  the 
vast  issues  of  a  Peace,  which  should  be  commensurate  with  such 
a  War,  with  the  same  calm  courage.  With  an  immense  Empire 
covering  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  earth’s  surface,  with  commit¬ 
ments  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  problems  in  Egypt  and 
India  and  other  portions  of  her  Empire  that  press  for  solution, 
and  with  a  crushing  war  debt,  she  is  still  ready  to  add  to  her 
burden  and  responsibility  by  the  acceptance  of  vast  mandatory 
powers  under  the  Peace  Treaty.  For  a  time  we  were  heartened 
by  the  thought  that  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  would  stand 
by  our  side  and  take  her  part  and  lot  in  this  civilising  and 
humanising  work.  Are  our  hopes  and  expectations  to  be  finally 
dashed?  We  cannot  believe  it.  Rather  would  we  believe  that 
the  present  apparent  indifference  to  large  moral  issues  is  but  a 
passing  phase  of  thought,  and  that  when  party  differences  have 
been  arrange<l,  and  a  great  and  virile  Race  has  been  given  time 
to  look  quietly  round  and  read  aright  its  duty  and  responsibility, 
America  will  yet  be  found  playing  a  part  in  world-politics  worthy 
of  a  nation  that,  in  the  Providence  of  God  and  its  own  great 
qualities,  stands  in  the  “foremost  files  of  time.” 

With  admiration  and  respect.  Sir,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

D.  Henry  Rees. 


II.  The  American  Standpoint. 

I  greatly  appreciate  Mr.  Rees’  courtesy  and  that  of  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  in  enabling  me  to  comment  upon  his  reply  to 
my  article  in  the  January  Fortnightly  Review.  Let  me  say 
preliminarily  that  Mr.  Rees’  article  seems  to  me  wholly  in  the 
right  spirit.  Ours  are  both  self-respecting  nations,  and  our 
relations  will  be  improved  when  mere  sentiment — valuable  as  it 
is — is  supplemented  by  straightforward  thinking  and  speaking. 
Among  the  best  people  in  both  countries  there  is  such  a  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  for  a  common  understanding  and  a  recognised 
entente  that  the  two  nations  cannot  be  kept  apart  if  frankness 
and  sincerity  mark  any  discussions  that  proceed  between  us.  We 
are  institutionally  one  flesh  and  blood,  and  having  a  common 
medium  of  expression,  accord  need  not  be  difficult  if  each  nation 
frankly  recognises  the  peculiar  conditions  and  limitations  of  the 
other. 

Reverting  8i>ecifically  to  Mr.  Rees’  various  theses,  I  beg  to 
say 
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I.  When  we  speak  of  the  Paris  Peace  Congress  scrutinising 
President  Wilson’s  credentials  we  are  speaking  figuratively.  As 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  needed  no  credentials  in  the 
sense  of  paper  evidence  to  establish  his  representative  position 
in  Paris.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Eees  that  there  was  a  natural 
presumption  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  plenary  authority  because  of 
his  assumed  knowledge  of  the  American  Constitution  or  the  fact 
that  he  w-as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States.  The  Peace 
Conference  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  a  corporate  entity,  having  a  written  Constitution,  under  which 
its  public  servants  have  only  strictly  defined  and  limited  powers. 
Apart  from  the  precise  language  of  the  Constitution,  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  for  over  a  century 
could  not  have  left  the  Peace  Conference  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  President  Wilson  could  not  bind  the  United  States  by  any 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  I  cannot 
see  that  practical  recognition  of  this  fact  in  Paris  need  have 
w^ounded  the  susceptibilities  either  of  Mr.  Wilson  or  the  American 
people.  If  the  American  people  prefer — as  they  undoubtedly  do 
— a  form  of  government  which  denies  to  its  ambassadors,  or  even 
its  President,  plenipotentiary  powers,  then  they  cannot  complain 
if  foreign  nations  take  into  account  the  very  limited  character  of 
the  powers  of  their  diplomatic  representatives. 

II.  Mr.  Pees  asks  whether  the  President,  in  negotiating  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  without  first  consulting  the  Senate,  acted  ultra 
vires. 

I  reply  that,  as  the  American  Constitution  has  been  interpreted, 
he  did  not.  Undoubtedly,  the  original  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  was  to  make  the  President  the  mere  agent 
of  the  Senate  in  negotiating  treaties  under  its  direction  and  super¬ 
vision.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  was  vested  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  thos3 
who  framed  the  Constitution  desired  to  continue  this  control. 
They  not  only  realised,  however,  that  Congress  could  not  be  con¬ 
tinuously  in  session,  but  that  it  was  not  always  practicable  for 
the  members  of  the  Senate — originally  numbering  tw'enty-four— 
to  conduct  negotiations  for  a  treaty ;  and  therefore  they  so  far 
compromised  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Senate  as  to  authorise 
the  President  to  “make”  treaties  “by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.”  The  w’ords  “advice  and  consent”  were 
not  tautological.  It  w^as  obvious  that  the  “consent”  referred  to 
the  final  acceptance  or  rejection.  “Advice  ”  meant  the  co-ordinate 
action  of  the  Senate  and  the  President,  by  which  the  President 
should  proceed  with  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  “with  the 
advice,”  and  therefore  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Senate. 
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In  other  words,  the  Senate  was  originally  intended  to  be  as  the 
“Elder  Statesman”  in  the  Japanese  Empire. 

This  was  recognised  by  the  first  Presidents,  those  who  had  sat 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  knew  best  the  intentions  of  its  framers.  Thus, 
President  Washington  on  many  occasions  appeared  before  the 
Senate  and  asked  its  instructions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
negotiations  which  he  intended  to  initiate.  In  his  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  he  kept  in  the  most  intimate  touch  with  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not  exceed  their  wishes 
in  what  he  was  attempting  to  do.  Thus,  in  a  matter  that  very 
closely  pertained  to  England,  Washington,  on  April  16th,  1794, 
’  consulted  the  Senate  as  to  the  propriety  of  sending  John  Jay 
to  England  to  negotiate  the  so-called  “  Jay  Treaty,”  and  gave  his 
I  reasons  and  suggested  the  policy  that  he  would  instruct  Mr.  Jay 
to  follow. 

Washington’s  successor.  President  Adams,  followed  the  same 
procedure.  Jefferson,  when  he  sent  Livingston  and  Monroe  to 
France  to  negotiate  for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  suggested 
his  proposed  policy  and  invited  the  Senate’s  assent  or  dissent. 

Gradually,  however,  a  different  procedure  was  adopted.  For 
many  reasons  the  President  preferred  to  initiate  the  negotiations 
on  his  own  responsibility  and  to  defer  any  formal  consultation 
with  the  Senate  until  he  was  prepared  to  submit  a  treaty  in  a 
concrete  form.  Even  in  these  cases  the  President  generally  con¬ 
ferred  informally  with  Senators,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  did 
not  go  to  lengths  which  they  would  not  sanction.  In  ignoring 
the  Senate  in  the  initial  stages  of  negotiation,  these  former 
Presidents  did  so  only  in  cases  where  they  felt  a  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  Senate  would  subsequently  ratify  their  action. 
In  all  cases  of  doubt  the  President,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe  as  has  now  happened,  either  took  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  as  a  body  before  initiating  or  concluding  negotiations,  or  at 
least  conferred  wdth  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Thus, 
as  late  as  December  17th,  1861,  President  Lincoln  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  draft  of  a  convention  proposed  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  for  ratification,  but  merely  to  ask  their  advice  and 
whether  he  should  proceed  with  the  negotiations.  A  year  later 
he  again  asked  advice  as  to  what  instructions  he  should  give  the 
American  diplomatic  representative  in  Mexico,  and  when  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  that  it  regarded  the  proposed  policy 
inadvisable.  President  Lincoln,  in  a  message  dated  June  23rd, 
1862,  said  :  ‘‘The  action  of  the  Senate  is,  of  course,  conclusive 
against  acceptance  of  the  treaties  on  my  part.” 

In  1871  President  Grant  transmitted  a  despatch  from  the 
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American  Minister  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  asked  the  advice 
of  the  Senate  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Again,  in  1872,  the 
same  President  asked  the  advice  of  the  Senate  with' respect  to 
the  differences  which  had  arisen  with  England  under  the  Treaty 
of  Washington. 

In  1884  President  Arthur  asked  the  advice  of  the  Senate  as 
to  how  he  should  proceed  with  negotiations  with  the  King  of 
Hawaii  for  the  extension  of  the  existing  reciprocity  treaty. 

In  1888  the  Senate  asked  President  Cleveland  to  open  negotia-  ■ 
tions  with  China  for  the  regulation  of  immigration. 

Without  multiplying  precedents,  which  are  numerous,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  not  only  have  previous  Presidents  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Senate  in  negotiations,  but  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  shape  them  finally  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  matter  of  sixty-eight  treaties  with  foreign  countries, 
the  Senate  refused  its  ratification  until  amendments  which  they 
advised  were  accepted.  The  final  pow’er  of  the  Senate  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  by  the  complete  rejection  of  treaties 
favoured  by  the  Executive. 

Undoubtedly  in  relatively  unimportant  negotiations,  where  the 
President  can  proceed  with  safety,  he  has  negotiated  without  pre¬ 
liminary  consultation  with  the  Senate.  But  in  all  grave  matters, 
especially  where  the  issues  of  peace  or  war  are  concerned,  every 
President,  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  consulted,  formally  or 
informally,  wdth  the  Senate,  and,  as  the  latter  has  become  a  very 
large  and  cumbrous  body,  the  method  that  has  been  followed 
generally  in  recent  years  is  for  the  President  to  discuss  matters 
of  international  policy  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
As  to  many  questions,  especially  in  the  initial  stages,  he  may 
consult  only  with  the  members  of  that  Committee  who  are  of  his 
own  party ;  but  in  all  grave  crises,  which  rise  above  party  politics, 
it  was  hitherto  the  unbroken  custom  for  the  President  to  confer 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  without 
respect  to  party.  The  most  recent  illustration  of  this  was  the 
Spanish- American  War,  when  President  McKinley,  as  the  crisis 
developed, -called  into  frequent  consultation  the  entire  body  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and,  when  that  war  w'as  ended, 
the  President  sent,  as  Commissioners  to  Paris,  members  of  both 
the  political  parties,  including  a  distinguished  Democratic  Senator, 
w’ho  was  not  on  domestic  questions  in  political  sympathy  with 
the  Administration. 

In  this  way  the  Constitution  has  been  so  interpreted  and 
applied  that  hitherto  party  politics  stopped  at  the  margin  of  the 
ocean,  and  America  pursued,  with  reference  to  foreign  affairs,  a 
reasonably  united  policy. 
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I  do  not  question  that,  as  a  matter  of  technical  legal  right,  the 
President,  under  his  authority  to  make  treaties,  can  ignore  the 
Senate  until  he  is  ready  to  submit  to  that  body  the  concrete 
form  of  a  treaty.  Such  a  course  does  not  violate  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  even  though  it  does  offend  its  spirit,  for  when  the 
President  completes  his  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers  without 
any  consultation  with  the  Senate,  he  frequently  makes  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  that  body  to  express  its  full  and  free  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposed  treaty.  The  time  gives  this 
obvious  result  full  proof. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  preceded  that  President  Wilson, 
in  his  negotiations  at  Paris,  did  not  follow  the  wholesome  and 
consistent  precedents  of  his  predecessors.  He  did  not  offend  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  but  he  did  not  observe  its  spirit,  which 
commanded  him  to  “make,”  t.e.,  negotiate,  his  treaties  with  the 
"advice”  of  the  Senate.  He  has  the  justification  that  he  works 
best  alone  and  when  least  interfered  with  by  divided  counsels. 
Conflicts  of  opinion  confuse  him,  and  he  has  little  of  the  judicial 
faculty  of  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  question,  and  then 
deciding  upon  which  side  the  balance  lies. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  entry  into  public  life  from 
a  lifelong  immurement  in  the  cloisters  of  a  college,  could  not 
put  aside  the  spirit  of  the  pedagogue.  Accustomed  to  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  a  class-room  and  speaking  ex  cathedra,  he  never  wholly 
acquired  the  savoir  faire  of  the  practical  statesman.  He  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  that  he 
would  be  the  sole  judge  of  America’s  foreign  policies.  His  pro¬ 
clamation  of  neutrality  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  he 
invited  the  American  people  not  only  to  refrain  from  acts  and 
words  that  were  unneutral,  but  even  from  thoughts,  evidenced 
his  remarkable  idea  that  in  the  greatest  moral  crisis  of  history  a 
hundred  millions  of  people  would  cease  thinking  and  allow  him 
in  a  matter  of  conscience  to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  In  no 
democracy  w^as  this  possible — least  of  all  in  the  United  States, 
where  independent  judgment  is  a  matter  of  habit. 

From  that  time  until  he  submitted  the  Treaty  to  the  Senate 
he  consulted  with  few,  even  of  his  own  party.  I  was  present  in 
the  Capitol  on  the  day  that  the  President  submitted  his  famous 
“Fourteen  Points.”  Even  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  did  not 
know  until  he  opened  his  mouth  upon  what  subject  he  intended 
to  speak.  A  distinguished  Democratic  Senator  thought  that  the 
address  was  to  treat  with  the  Governmental  ownership  of  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  after¬ 
wards  admitted  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  President’s  pronuncia- 
miento  or  even  its  subject-matter  until  it  was  orally  delivered; 
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and  yet  that  was  possibly  the  most  comprehensive  and  momentous 
declaration  of  foreign  policy  that  any  American  President  had 
ever  made. 

Such  an  attempt  towards  exclusive  domination  of  foreign 
policies  is  without  a  precedent  in  American  history.  Even  his 
own  Cabinet  Ministers  were  often  ignorant  of  his  plans  and 
intentions.  His  Secretary  of  State,  who  ordinarily  conducts  the 
foreigd  negotiations  of  the  country,  has  frequently  been  left  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  President  was  going  to  do  over  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  indefensible  negotiations  in  the  last  months  of 
1916  to  intervene  and  force  a  peace  were  conducted  by  Colonel 
House,  who  had  no  legal  official  status  whatever,  and  the  German 
Ambassador.  Colonel  House’s  activities  as  super-Secretary  of 
State  and  super-Ambassado ;  to  all  nations  were  without  any 
sanction  in  the  Constitution.  As  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  activities  in 
Paris,  it  may  be  said  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic  was  there  such  an  exhibition  of  one-man 
power — and  Americans,  as  a  habit  of  mind,  do  not  like  one-man 
power. 

Undoubtedly  this  grave  departure  from  wholesome  precedent 
and  this  repudiation  of  the  basic  idea  of  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  did  accentuate  the 
opposition  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  it  did.  When  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitutional  institutions  is  at  stake,  the  merits  of  the  particular 
question  out  of  which  it  arises  are  of  secondary  importance.  If 
the  League  of  Nations  had  been  of  unimpeachable  wisdom,  it 
would  nevertheless  have  excited  a  great  and  earnest  body  of 
dissent  in  America  because  of  the  attempt  to  force  it  upon  the 
Senate  by  means  that  fell  little  short  of  coercion. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Rees  that  great  allow^ance  should  be  made 
for  the  irritation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  which  has  followed 
America’s  failure  to  act  upon  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  situation 
is  a  most  unfortunate  one.  Undoubtedly  it  could  have  been 
avoided,  if  the  simple  expedient  had  been  follow'ed  to  make  the 
Peace  first  and  discuss  a  League  of  Nations  afterwards.  Even 
though  it  were  advisable  to  entangle  an  academic  charter  of  w'orld- 
government  into  a  practical  peace  treaty,  the  unfortunate  dead¬ 
lock  between  Europe  and  America  could  and  would  have  been 
avoided  if  President  Wilson  had  followed  the  wholesome  prece¬ 
dents  of  his  predecessors  and  taken  the  Senate  into  his  con¬ 
fidence.  He  could  have  ascertained  to  what  extent  America  was 
disposed  to  abandon  its  great  tradition  of  detachment  from  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs.  A  little  co-ordination  between  the  Senate  and  the 
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President,  as  the  Constitution  contemplated,  would  have  resulted 
in  an  American  programme  which,  if  accepted  by  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris,  would  have  been  promptly  and  formally 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Indeed,  if  the  President  had  followed  the 
example  of  President  McKinley  and  taken  to  Paris  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  Senate  of  both  parties,  the  present 
fiasco  would  probably  have  been  avoided. 

When  President  Wilson  returned  to  America  with  the  first 
draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  the  dissent  of  the  Senate — 
though  informally  expressed — was  unmistakable.  Thereupon  the 
Paris  Conference,  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  absence,  wisely  decided  to 
make  a  Treaty  of  Peace  first  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  then 
consider,  in  a  supplemental  treaty,  a  League  of  Nations.  On 
President  Wilson’s  return  to  Paris  he  insisted  that  this  action 
should  be  reversed,  and  the  fatal  blunder  of  the  European  Peace 
Commissioners  was  that  they  yielded  to  this  demand,  and,  to 
please  i\Ir.  Wilson,  forced  the  Covenant  of  the  League  back  into 
the  Peace  Treaty.  The  obvious  purpose  was  to  compel,  or  at 
least  induce,  the  Senate  to  accept  it  as  a  choice  of  evils.  While 
it  may  not  have  been  so  intended,  in  effect  this  was  a  challenge 
and  almost  an  affront  to  the  Senate  and  to  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  w'ho  had,  in  the  preceding  November,  given 
emphatic  expression  to  their  unwillingness  to  make  President 
Wilson  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  and  manner  of  America’s 
participation  in  the  proposed  Treaty. 

III.  I  am  next  asked  the  following  question  :  “If  not  a  League 
of  Nations — w  hat  then  ?  ” 

It  is  suggested  that  my  opposition  to  the  proposed  League  is 
a  surprise  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  idea  had  its  origin  in 
America.  I  fail  to  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  had  its  origin  among  little  groups  of  idealists,  some 
of  them  pacifists,  who  felt  that  it  w’as  only  necessary  to  draw 
the  scheme  of  world-government  ui)on  paper  to  ensure  its  success. 

I  do  not  think  the  problem  is  so  easy.  As  I  said  in  my  previous 
article,  the  American  people  unquestionably  favoured  some 
method  of  international  co-operation,  as  right-minded  people  in 
every  country  do.  They  favour  it  now.  But  a  concrete  plan 
which  asks  America  to  join  in  underwriting  “the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  ”  of  the  world  is  quite 
;  another  matter.  That  does  not  appeal  to  the  American  people. 

.  I  cannot  ask  the  space  to  set  forth  my  objections  to  the  pro- 
.  posed  League  of  Nations.  Many  of  them  w^ould  be  of  doubtful 
■  interest  to  foreign  readers,  as  they  concern  the  peculiar  interests 
of  the  United  States,  the  integrity  of  its  institutions  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  policies  under  which  it  has  grown  great.  But 
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I  have  objections  to  tlie  League  which  are  quite  apart  from  my 
citizenship.  Speaking  not  merely  as  an  American  and  believing 
that  the  progress  of  civilisation  rises  above  the  interests  of  any 
nation,  I  have,  among  other  reasons,  a  basic  and  fundamental 
objection  to  this  League. 

A  true  League  of  Nations  must  be  based  upon  the  equality  of 
right  of  sovereign  nations.  In  its  last  analysis  that  was  the  issue 
of  the  present  world-war.  The  present  Covenant  destroys  this 
principle  by  dividing  the  nations  of  the  world  into  four  unequal 
classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  five  nations,  who  are  vested 
with  a  perpetual  tenure  of  power  in  the  Executive  Council,  and 
who  constitute  a  majority  thereof.  The  second  class  consists  of 
the  four  minority  members  of  the  Council,  whose  power  and 
influence  are  necessarily  affected  by  the  fact  that  their  tenure 
of  power  is  limited  and  uncertain,  as  they  may  be  supplanted  by 
other  nations,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Assembly.  The  third  class 
is  composed  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  League,  who  are 
only  members  of  the  Assembly,  and,  as  such,  have  i)owers  which, 
as  President  Wilson  said,  are  little  above  those  of  a  debating 
society.  The  fourth  class  comprises  the  many  remaining  nations 
of  the  world,  great  and  small,  who,  either  of  their  own  choice 
or  by  the  action  of  the  League,  are  excluded  from  membership 
therein. 

In  my  judgment  no  true  League  of  Nations  can  be  built  upon 
the  false  foundation  of  such  discrimination  between  sovereign 
nations.  Sooner  or  later  its  authority  would  be  challenged,  either 
by  internal  dissensions  or  by  attack  from  without.  In  fact,  its 
moral  authority  is  already  bankrupt.  The  League  of  Nations 
has  virtually  been  functioning  since  the  Peace  Conference  met 
in  Paris,  and  its  impotence  to  impose  its  will,  except  upon  the 
Central  Powers,  is  manifest. 

But,  Mr.  Eees  asks:  “If  not  a  League  of  Nations — what 
then?” 

My  answ'er  is  to  recall  a  classic  of  American  boy  and  girl 
readers  when  I  was  young.  A  series  of  papers  appeared  called 
“The  Peterkin  Papers.”  The  first  of  them  told  a  story  about  a 
good  family  by  the  name  of  Peterkin,  who,  although  book  learned, 
w'ere  profoundly  stupid.  They  were  thrown  into  confusion  when 
the  mother  of  the  family  put  salt,  instead  of  sugar,  into  the  coffee. 
Thereupon  the  chemist,  the  pharmacist,  the  scientist,  the  family 
doctor  and  various  other  experts  were  called  in  to  determine  what 
could  be  done  to  neutralise  the  saline  taste  of  the  coffee.  Finally, 
when  all  had  exhausted  their  various  remedies,  they  determined 
to  consult  a  certain  wise  lady  who  came  from  Philadelphia,  and 
she  solved  the  difficulty  by  saying  :  “It  is  very  simple.  Make 
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another  cup  of  coffee.”  This  obvious  remedy  had  never  occurred 
to  the  Peterkin  family,  aud  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  does  not 
seem  to  be  wiser. 

The  League  is  already  moribund.  Few  men  question  the  fact 
that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  dissolve  like  a  bubble.  Its  futility 
having  been  demonstrated,  that  which  remains  is  to  make  another 
and  a  true  League  of  Nations;  for  the  present  League  is  not  a 
League  at  all.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  League  of  Nations  that 
men  have  yet  devised  was  The  Hague  Convention,  which 
respected  the  basic  principle  of  the  equality  in  rights  of  sovereign 
nations.  If  it  failed  in  1914,  it  was  not  because  of  any  inherent 
defect  in  its  structure,  but  because  its  constituent  members  did 
not  have  sufficient  sense  of  moral  responsibility  to  respect  its 
obligations. 

I  admit  that  The  Hague  Convention  was  defective  in  one  fatal 
respect.  There  was  no  provision  to  summon  it  to  meet  quickly 
in  a  sudden  crisis.  If  The  Hague  Convention  could  be  recon¬ 
stituted  with  some  useful  amendments,  and,  among  these,  one 
which  would  authorise  the  permanent  secretariat  to  summon  a 
meeting  of  The  Hague  Convention,  either  upon  his  own  authority, 
when  they  saw  a  crisis  approaching,  or  upon  the  request  of  a 
given  number  of  nations,  then  I  believe  The  Hague  Convention 
would  function  as  effectively  in  preventing  war  by  the  power 
of  public  opinion  and  the  greater  pressure  of  common  interests 
as  any  other  method  that  has  yet  been  devised.  It  is  true  that, 
when  a  world  crisis  arises,  the  members  of  The  Hague  Conven¬ 
tion  might  run  away  from  their  obligations,  as  too  many  of  them 
did  in  1914.  But  if  there  be  not  now  a  sufficient  sense  of  collec¬ 
tive  responsibility  in  the  world  for  nations  to  stand  together  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  in  view  of  the  tragic  disaster  that  has 
befallen  civilisation,  then  no  paper  form  of  government  would 
prevent  another  war. 

IV.  Finally,  Mr.  Eees  asks  :  ‘‘Has  not  the  time  arrived  when 
the  United  States  of  America  should  abandon  her  traditional 
policy  of  non-interference  in  European  affairs?” 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  sufficient  space  to  answer  this  question 
adequately. 

My  reply  is  that  isolation  is  impossible  for  the  United  States. 
As  a  policy  it  was  abandoned  long  before  the  present  world-war. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  word  ‘‘  isolation  ”  ever  correctly 
described  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  From  its  very 
beginning  it  either  voluntarily  entered  into,  or  was  involuntarily 
drawn  into,  many  world-problems.  Its  so-called  ‘‘policy  of 
isolation  ”  consisted  largely  in  its  disinclination,  to  use  Washing¬ 
ton’s  words,  to  ‘‘implicate  itself  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  ” 
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— meaniug  thereby  the  local  concerns — of  European  politics.  In 
its  early  days  of  weakness  it  did  not  desire  to  become  the  shuttle¬ 
cock  of  European  politics.  Of  that  it  had  had  bitter  experience 
in  the  colonial  wars  which  preceded  the  foundation  of  the 
American  Republic.  It  did  not  object  to  alliances  so  much  as 
to  “entangling  alliances,”  and  by  this  oft-quoted  expression  it 
meant  such  contractual  obligations  by  treaty  alliances  as  would 
impair  its  freedom  of  action  in  future  crises  or  contingencies. 

Assuming  that  “isolation  ”  does  truly  define  the  past  policy  of 
America;  yet,  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  when, 
in  another  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  United  States  voluntarily  assumed 
resixinsibilities  in  the  far  Orient,  the  policy  of  isolation  was 
definitely  abandoned. 

As  I  said  in  my  previous  article,  America’s  entry  into  the  war 
in  1917  was  not  in  strictness  any  departure  from  its  historic 
policies,  for  primarily  such  entry  vvas  due  to  the  purpose  of  vin¬ 
dicating  its  rights  upon  the  high  seas.  Yet  the  nobler  and 
broader  purpose,  which  inspired  many  Americans,  concerned  one 
of  those  “  extraordinary  emergencies  ”  of  civilisation — again  to 
use  Washington’s  phrase — as  to  which  he  advocated  the  iwlicy 
of  temporary  alliances. 

I  agree  that  the  United  States,  as  a  master-State  of  the  world, 
has  world-wide  obligations  from  which  it  cannot  escape  without 
moral  suicide.  That  America  will  play  a  great  part  in  the  future 
destinies  of  civilisation,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  it  will  play  a  greater 
and  more  beneficent  part  if  it  does  not  dissipate  its  moral  influence 
and  impair  its  disinterested  character  as  a  great  and  friendly 
arbiter  by  intermeddling  in  the  local  concerns  of  Europe.  As 
President  Monroe’s  Secretary  of  State  said  just  a  century  ago, 
in  words  that  I  quoted  in  my  previous  article  :  “/f  may  be 
observed  that  for  the  repose  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America,  the 
European  and  American  political  system  should  he  kept  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible.’* 

James  M.  Beck. 
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The  btilluesB  is  deathly. 

No  cry  of  the  newspaper  boy.  No  cry  of  the  itinerant  green¬ 
grocer.  No  cry  of  the  Tartar  old-clothes  man.  For  there  are  no 
free  newspapers,  no  plenteous  vegetables,  no  stores  of  old  clothes 
to  be  sold.  Everyone  who  has  keeps  what  he  has,  and  thinks 
himself  blessed  in  the  possession  of  it.  Only  those  sell  who  have 
no  other  means  to  avoid  starvation.  Except  profiteers,  into  whose 
rapacious  claws  the  Bolshevik  prohibition  of  legitimate  trade 
shovels  fortune. 

Pale  daylight  radiates  through  the  room.  I  turn  under  the 
sheepskin  coat  and  blanket  that  form  the  bedclothes  of  my  sofa, 
and  see  that  it  is  half-past  eight.  The  room  is  bitterly  cold.  I 
struggle  into  my  clothes,  and  tidy  up  the  drawing-room.  Alex¬ 
andre  Markovich  (the  young  poet)  is  still  sleeping  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  Beyond,  Maria  Victorovna  and  Anna  Constantinovna 
occupy  the  bedroom.  I  look  into  the  passage,  and  see  that  Magda¬ 
lena  Dmitrievna,  who  has  the  study,  is  already  up  and  in  the 
kitchen.  Five  people  to  four  rooms?  Well,  we  are  lucky  not  to 
have  eight.  There  is  a  fifth  room,  but  there  is  not  enough  wood 
to  keep  it  even  moderately  w'arm. 

^lagdalena  Dmitrievna  is  wrestling,  in  an  atmosphere  about 
freezing  point,  with  the  samovar — no  easy  matter  when  there  is 
no  charcoal.  Chips  of  wood  must  be  used  in  place  of  it,  and 
these,  even  if  quite  dry,  require  constant  tending.  Magdalena 
Dmitrievna’s  head  is  wholly  wrapped  up  in  a  tattered  shawl. 

“  Ivan  Fedorovich,”  she  says,  “  could  you  go  and  get  to-day’s 
bread  before  breakfast?  There’s  hardly  any  left.” 

“All  right.  What  else  is  there?” 

‘  ‘  Three  herrings  that  we  kept  over  from  supper  and  four  pota¬ 
toes.  And  let  Alexandre  Markovich  go  for  the  milk  on  the 
medical  certificate  Anna  Constantinovna  got  yesterday.  Poor 
thing,  with  her  cough,  to  stand  all  those  hours  at  the  commis¬ 
sariat  to  get  it.” 

By  this  time  A.M.  is  afoot,  and  we  sally  forth  wearily.  The 
glass  marks  four  degrees  above  zero,  which  is  not  pleasant  before 
breakfast  after  a  very  meagre  supper  the  night  before.  Weariness 
clogs  the  limbs  even  at  daybreak.  The  neglected  surface  of  the 
snowy  street  is  dotted  with  other  figures,  similar  to  ours,  w  an  and 
iitlso  already  weary,  bent  on  similar  errands. 

I*  T  2 
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In  ten  minutes  1  am  back,  closely  followed  by  A.M.  “  What, 
no  bread?” — “Only  after  3  o’clock.  And  the  milk?” — “None 
at  all,  except  for  infants  in  arms.  It’s  always  so,  you  know,  or 
almost  always.  Better  buy  it  from  a  smuggler.  I  know  a  man 
who  sells  for  12  roubles  a  bottle.”  £1  4s.  for  half  a  pint ! 

The  samovar  is  ready  by  now,  the  other  two  of  the  household 
are  about,  and  we  breakfast  in  their  bedroom  for  warmth  :  three 
cold  herrings,  four  potatoes,  and  about  J  lb.  of  bread  over  from 
yesterday  between  five  people.  No  butter  or  sugar,  of  course. 
But  the  tea  is  plentiful — we  have  managed  to  secrete  a  private 
store,  the  gift  of  a  good  Bed  Cross  samaritan,  from  last  year — and, 
thank  goodness,  hot.  Such  heat  as  it  and  the  fare  described  can 
put  into  us  must  suffice  for  the  next  six  hours. 

.  After  breakfast  the  first  thing  is  the  stoves — an  urgent  necessity, 
since  if  the  flat  gets  cold  throughout  the  consequences  may  be 
bad.  But  wood  must  be  economised,  and  A.iM.  and  I  get  the 
bedroom  and  dining-room  stoves  going ;  we  will  light  one  or,  if 
it  seem  very  cold,  two  others,  in  the  afternoon.  This,  with 
washing  up  and  the  first  primitive  dusting  of  the  rooms,  takes  a 
good  fifty  minutes. 

Magdalena  Dmitrievna  cries  disconsolately  that  the  wood  in  the 
kitchen  is  running  short — more  must  be  fetched  from  the  cellar. 

“Didn’t  the  dvornik  promise  to  bring  some  this  morning?” 

”  But  he  hasn’t.” 

‘‘Perhaps  he  will,  and,  anyhow,  there’s  no  time  now.  The 
rehearsal  is  at  11,  and  it’ll  take  us  forty  minutes  to  get  there. 
Dinner  at  5,  I  suppose?  I’ll  fetch  the  bread  on  the  way 
back.” 

As  thus  appears,  we  are  no  mere  “bourgeois,”  but  a  group  or 
so-called  ‘‘  collective  ”  of  hard-working  actors,  huddled  together  in 
one  flat,  and  distributing  among  ourselves  what  Americans  know 
as  the  chores,  happy  in  the  fact  that  as  members  of  our  trade 
union  we  have  the  right  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  a  day 
instead  of  the  one-eighth  magnificently  allotted  to  other  of  the 
“intelligentsia.” 

‘‘  But  if  I  have  to  come  to  the  rehearsal  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  get  dinner  by  five — oh,  and  the  potatoes  are  all  done,  except 
these  few'  stony  ones.  I  tried  all  yesterday  morning,  you  know, 
and  couldn’t  find  any.” 

This  is  grievous.  To  get  off  rehearsal  is  one  thing.  But  no 
|)otatoes !  Let  those  who  have  tried  it  testify  to  the  sustenance 
obtainable  from  a  dinner  composed,  as  ours  will  be,  of  soup  made 
from  a  few  boiled  salt  fish,  and  then  tho.se  same  few  boiled  salt 
fish  served  as  the  piece  de  rhistance,  without  even  the  delusion  of 
solidity  that  a  couple  of  potatoes  apiece  give. 
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But  Maria  Victorovna  has  a  i  idea.  She  rings  up  an  unknown 
number,  and  talks — oh,  so  captivatingly — to  someone  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  Couldn’t  she  come  and  see  the  lovely  little  things 
that  her  acquaintance  had  spoken  of?  Oh,  how  kind.  Or  send? 
Splendid!  At  what  time?  Half-past  four?  All  right.  She  rings 
off,  and  explains  :  Yesterday,  in  the  tram,  after  the  show,  a  lady 
admirer  had  spoken  to  her,  and  whispered  that  she  knew  where 
potatoes  could  be  bought — a  whole  poud  (40  lbs.)  1  “And  it’s  all 
right !  You  go  there,  Ivan  Fedorovich,  and  she’ll  arrange  it  for 
you.  Alexandre  Markovich,  you  can  get  the  bread.  No  one  over¬ 
hearing  could  have  understood  what  I  meant,  do  you  think?  ”  For 
to  buy  food  privately  is  a  penal  offence,  punishable  with  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  extreme  cases  death. 

We  rush  off  to  rehearsal.  Magdalena  Dmitrievna  is  j)ractically 
without  boots.  Her  shoes  are  gaping  at  the  seams  and  down 
at  heel,  but  a  decent  second-hand  pair,  discovered  with  much 
searching,  is  priced  at  360  roubles,  and  she  can’t  afford  them  until 
her  son,  who  has  been  forced  into  the  Bed  Army  as  instructor, 
sends  her  money.  Nevertheless,  she  will  go  out  and  see  what 
other  vegetables  can  be  picked  up  in  the  market,  and  she  will 
have  to  stand  in  the  queue  for  at  least  an  hour  to  get  our  monthly 
pittance  of  paraffin,  due  to-day. 

The  forty-minute  journey  by  foot  and  tram  of  the  rest  of  us 
calls  for  no  comment.  A  dead  horse  is  lying  in  the  street,  un¬ 
molested.  A  few  months  ago  the  Ixxly  would  have  been  devoured 
by  dogs,  but  now  the  dogs  have  been  eaten.  When  dark  comes 
it  will  be  cut  up  by  the  neighbours.  We  see  two  people  in  the 
street  fall  from  inanition,  and  at  the  comer  of  the  Nevsky  pros¬ 
pect  a  man  in  the  tram  has  a  sort  of  seizure.  But  these  are  daily 
incidents,  and  pass  unremarked. 

Now,  thank  goodness,  work  begins.  Work,  you  see,  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  take  your  mind  off  your  stomach ;  for  we  are 
hungry,  not  because  breakfast  was  insufficient,  but  because  we 
are  always  hungry.  Everyone  in  Petrograd  is  hungry,  except  the 
commissars  and  their  friends.  And  w’ork  is  the  only  anodyne.  Yet 
work  in  a  totally  unheated  theatre  with  a  scratch  company  on  an 
all  but  empty  stomach  is  anything  but  a  joke.  Eussian  rehearsals 
run  normally  from  11  to  4  without  a  stop.  The  only  refreshment 
is  a  glass  of  mock  tea  at  tw’o  roubles  to  wash  down  a  mouthful  of 
buckwheat  cooked  in  castor  oil  by  the  dvoraik’s  wife,  costing  five 
roubles.  To-day  w’e  get  through  without  special  trouble,  as  occurs 
sometimes  when  the  “  young  lead,”  who  is  on  good  terms  with  a 
commissar’s  brother,  feels  uppish,  or  the  ”  heavy  ”  man  has  taken 
too  much  cocaine,  which  is  his  w'ay  of  eluding  gruesome  reality. 
And  to-day  is  specially  important  for  me,  as  there  is  a  hope  of 
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jx)tatoes.  By  soon  after  4  I  am  through,  and  plod  off,  the  sack 
I  have  brought  under  my  fur  coat,  to  the  address  given  me.  It  is 
a  goodish  way,  with  two  tramway  changes  and  half  a  mile  to 
walk.  Who  can  these  people  be  to  whom  I  am  wending  my  way? 
My  curiosity  is  soon  enlightened.  I  find  an  agreeable  young 
woman  in  an  exquisitely  furnished  flat,  the  top  floor  of  a  palace 
now  being  used  for  a  district  supply  committee.  She  is  the  wife 
of  the  committee’s  manager,  and,  having  access  to  the  stores,  pro- 
{K)ses  to  sell  vegetables  illicitly  to  Maria  Victorovna,  the  star  of 
our  company.  She  and  her  husband,  she  says,  are  devotees  of 
the  theatre,  and  Maria  Victorovna’s  acting  fairly  entranced  them. 
Indeed,  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  w’elcome  way  to  show 
their  appreciation.  A  large  basket  of  potatoes  is  dragged  out  from 
under  the  bed,  my  stick  filled,  and  weighed  on  scales  concealed 
beneath  an  armchair,  evidently  denoting  that  this  good  Samaritan 
has  befriended  others.  I  pay  and  gratefully  depart,  sack  on 
shoulder,  and  trudge  a  mile,  and  a  half  with  it,  one  of  the  tram 
connections  having  broken  down.  Why,  I  ask  a  fellow  trudger? 
“Fire  at  the  paraffin  cisterns  over  there.” — “Good  heavens,  the 
paraffin  will  all  be  destroyed.” — “Lord,  no,”  he  answers;  “it’s 
all  been  stolen  and  sold,  and  the  employees  have  fired  the  place 
to  hide  their  tracks.”  Such  practices  are  too  common  in  Bol¬ 
shevik  Bussia  to  excite  remark.  Well,  there  is  nothing  but  to 
trudge,  one’s  hands  frozen  on  to  the  cords  of  the  sack  by  an  icy 
wind. 

At  last  I  reach  home,  and  drop  my  burden,  as  relieved  as 
Christian.  We  now  have  potatoes  for  some  days,  in  view  of  which 
I  am  forgiven  for  delaying  dinner  an  hour.  The  meal  is  as 
described  above,  with  the  addition  of  slices  of  a  large  radish-like 
vegetable  that  the  housekeeper  member  of  our  party  has  found  in 
some  byway.  She  has  had  a  hard  job  cooking,  too.  The  dvornik, 
of  course,  did  not  bring  wood,  and  there  w’as  barely  enough  for  the 
“economka,”  or  baby  stove,  that  wdll  cook  one  dish  at  a  time, 
has  to  be  watched  without  stopping,  and  does  not  wmrm  the  bitter 
kitchen  at  all.  We  w’olf  down  our  food  in  silence,  shivering  in  a 
corner  by  the  stove ;  then  get  some  comfort  from  tea,  with  as  a 
great  luxury  a  small  lump  of  sugar  apiece.  But  the  conversation 
that  inner  w’arm  inspires  is  not  cheerful.  True,  A.M.  is  primed 
w  ith  stories  of  the  British  fleet  and  Army  arriving  on  the  Estho- 
nian  front  to  liberate  Petrograd,  but  it  is  of  more  immediate  im¬ 
portance  to  know  that  the  expected  distribution  of  potatoes  will 
not  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  paraffin  at  all.  We  hear  that  all  the  carrots — some  score 
tons— received  for  Petrograd  have  been  held  up  by  the  central 
supply  committee  till  they  are  rotten.  Sugar  is  ninety  roubles 
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a  lb.,  bread  25,  butter  100 — prices  that  are  prohibitive  except  for 
a  treat.  Then  there  has  been  a  perquisition  next  door,  and  a 
family  arrested.  Why?  Pretext  :  concealment  of  arms.  Reason  : 
a  denunciation  by  a  dissatisfied  servant,  whom  the  family  were  so 
rash  as  to  keep.  We  look  grave,  for  was  not  a  whole  family  shot 
not  long  since  because  the  forgotten  holster  of  a  pistol  was  found  ? 
Moreover,  perquisitions  frequently  go  by  districts,  and  if  next  door 
yesterday,  why  not  our  house  to-night? 

The  brief  rest  over,  we  must  buckle  to  again.  First,  the  rooms 
have  to  be  swept.  A  modicum  of  cleanliness  is,  after  all,  neces¬ 
sary.  Then  A.M.  and  I  envelope  ourselves  again  in  fur  coats, 
and  go  down  the  back  stairs  to  the  wood  cellar.  The  glass  is  well 
below  zero  now,  and  the  cellar  opens  direct  on  to  the  frozen  court¬ 
yard.  Tall  men  like  ourselves  have  to  bend  nearly  double  in  the 
place,  and  taking  the  logs  five  at  a  time  from  this  rabbit  hutch 
and  upstairs,  by  the  light  of  a  stump  of  candle,  is  distinctly  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Anna  Constantinovna,  meanwhile,  heats  the  drawing- 
room  and  study  stoves.  By  10  o’clock  we  have  hauled  enough 
wood  from  the  dwindling  store  for  several  days,  and  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  “  shubi  ”  and  thick  mittens.  There  is  still  to-morrow’s 
work  to  be  prepared,  the  while  a  final  samovar  is  coaxed  into  life, 
and  we  sit  down  to  tired  relaxation,  when - 

The  electric  light  is  suddenly  cut  off.  This  happens  quite 
capriciously,  sometimes  at  8,  sometimes  at  11 ;  sometimes  it  burns 
all  night.  The  precious  but  most  inadequate  lamp  is  found  and 
lit,  and  we  bask  in  relative  comfort  before  I  turn  in  on  my  sofa. 
Blit  rest  is  not  yet.  The  stillness  that  has  again  become  deathly 
is  shattered  by  a  motor  lorry  plunging  along  the  street.  A  per¬ 
quisition,  of  course.  Only  agents  of  the  Extraordinary  Com¬ 
mission  drive  motor  lorries  at  night.  We  listen  intently,  each 
one  holding  his  breath.  Where  is  it  going?  Good  God,  it  is 
stopping  here  !  Thunderous  knocks  on  the, hall  door  helow  bring 
all  to  their  feet.  Is  it  possible  they  are  coming  here — to  our  flat? 
Our  papers  are  all  in  order,  and  we  have  no  arms,  but  no  one  can 
tell  what  a  search  may  spring  from  or  lead  to.  Heavy  footsteps 
on  the  stair.  One  of  the  women  begins  to  cry  and  can  barely  be 
quieted.  Merciful  heavens,  they  have  stopped  on  our  landing. 
Pictures  of  the  infernal  filthy  prison  den,  starvation,  humiliation, 
the  bullying  by  criminals  chosen  for  warders,  tormenting  inquisi¬ 
tions,  even  actual  torture,  chase  one  another  involuntarily  through 
the  mind  ;  and  what  fate  may  await  the  women  the  mind  refuses 
even  to  imagine.  Strung  up  to  the  last  degree  of  tension,  we 
expect  the  knock,  the  summons.  But  no — incredible  relief — it  is 
to  the  opposite  flat  they  have  gone.  Yet  relief  is  not  final,  since 
they  may  visit  us  afterwards,  and  we  remain  on  tenter-hooks,  till 
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at  half-past  three  they  leave  the  house,  and  the  motor  lorry 
thunders  off.  No  one  dares  look  out. 

Such  is  an  ordinary  day,  described  by  one  who  has  lived  through 
it,  in  Petrograd  in  January,  1919.  We  were  well-to-do  iieople, 
earning  a  large  collective  salary  at  the  theatre.  We  lived  miser¬ 
ably.  How  much  more  miserable  must  those  have  been  who  had 
not  our  resources,  who  had  no  wood,  no  paraffin,  no  trade  union, 
and  no  friends  willing  to  sell  food  on  the  sly. 

And  how  infinitely  more  terrible  has  life  become  in  the  stricken 
city  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  months  under  the  ceaseless 
grinding  tyranny  that  is  crushing  out  the  life  of  Eussia. 

John  Pollock. 
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Paisley  has  repaired  the  error — if  it  was  an  error — of  East  Fife, 
and  Mr.  Asquith  has  resumed,  amid  the  benevolent  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  the  Parliamentary 
career  which  was  interrupted  by  rather  more  than  a  year  of  exile. 
The  Unionist  candidature  was  a  blunder.  As  there  was  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  Mr.  MacKean’s  success,  Mr.  Asquith  should  have  been 
left  a  straight  fight  with  the  Labour  candidate,  on  whom  he 
would  then  have  inflicted  a  still  more  crushing  defea-t.  For  he 
carried  at  Paisley  the  flag  of  Parliamentary  government,  as  well 
as  of  the  existing  political  and  economic  system.  All  these  were 
directly  challenged  by  the  Labour  candidate,  and  thus,  while 
Mr.  Asquith  also  bore  with  great  gusto  an  anti-Coalition  banner, 
the  prime  significance  of  the  Paisley  election  was  the  Labour 
defeat  and  the  emphatic  verdict  given  against  Nationalisation  and 
all  the  vague  but  menacing  revolutionary  doctrines  which  are 
being  sedulously  advanced  to-day  under  Labour’s  cloak. 

Paisley,  moreover,  w’as  a  triumph  for  Parliamentary  efficiency. 
Parliament  has  lost  prestige  since  the  General  Election.  This  is  not 
due  solely  or  mainly  to  the  Coalition  Government,  for  the  process 
began  years  ago  and  continued  unchecked  throughout  the  Asquith 
Administrations,  owing  to  the  furious  partisanship  which  poisoned 
political  life.  But  last  year  the  House  of  Commons  suffered  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  lack  of  Parliamentary  ability  and  authority  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  The  Independent  Liberals  were 
weak  both  inside  and  outside  the  House.  The  Labour  Party, 
numerically  strong  outside,  was  relatively  weak  in  the  House,  and 
weaker  still  in  Parliamentary  experience  and  debating  power. 
There  never  was  so  feeble  a  Front  Opposition  Bench.  When  Mr. 
Balfour  and  several  of  his  colleagues  lost  their  seats  together  at 
the  General  Election  of  1906,  the  Unionist  Party  still  had  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  and  a  few 
others  to  carry  on  the  old  tradition.  But  all  Mr.  Asquith’s  prin¬ 
cipal  lieutenants,  without  a  single  exception,  shared  his  exile, 
and  the  Labour  Party,  which  was  bitterly  disappointed  not  to 
have  gained  more  seats  at  the  polls,  has  produced  no  one  with 
outstanding  talent  for  Parliamentary  leadership.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  party  torn  by  internal  dissension,  though  it  contrives  to  hide 
its  differences  with  considerable  skill.  Mr.  Adamson  is  its  leader 
only  because  the  miners  constitute  the  most  powerful  section  in 
the  Labour  bloc,  and  his  leadership,  even  on  his  own  particular 
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subject  of  mining,  is  flat  and  uninspiring.  Those  of  his  rivals 
who  are  conscious  of  their  own  much  superior  talents,  lend  him 
little  effective  support.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson  speak  with  an  air  of  complete  detachment 
from  Mr.  Adamson,  as  though  hardly  conscious  of  his  existence 
and  determined  to  ignore  his  leadership.  The  attendance  of  the 
Labour  rank  and  file  is  so  slack  that  their  own  Press  has  been 
moved  to  protest.  It  is  always  dangerous  for  party  men  to  say 
that  their  rivals  are  unfit  to  form  a  Government ;  it  is  still  more 
dangerous,  perhaps,  when  they  honestly  believe  it.  The  classic 
instance  occurred  in  1905,  when  Unionist  Ministers  used  to  assure 
their  confidants  that  they  were  tired  of  their  long  tenure  of  office 
and  would  gladly  make  way  for  the  other  fellows  if  only  they  had 
been  capable  of  forming  a  decent  Administration.  But  it  could 
not  be  done,  they  said,  it  could  not  be  done.  Yet,  as  everyone 
now  knows,  one  of  the  most  capable  and  strongest  all-round 
Governments  of  modern  times  was  produced  when  the  occasion 
arose,  and  it  was  largely  composed  of  young  and  untried  men. 
Mr.  Churchill,  therefore,  might  do  well  to  beware  the  Nemesis 
w'hich  waits  on  boastful  words,  however  well  warranted  his  criti¬ 
cism  may  seem  to  be.  For  the  fact  remains  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  lost  prestige  for  the  lack  of  an  Opposition  able  to 
stand  boldly  up  to  the  Government.  The  speakers  from  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  have  been  overwhelmed,  and  the  back  benches 
have  contributed  little  to  their  support.  Ministers  have  been 
encouraged  to  take  liberties  on  which  they  would  never  have 
presumed  had  they  been  faced  by  men  of  a  calibre  equal  to  their 
own.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  Sir  Donald  Maclean  to  say  that  he 
has  been  grievously  over-handicapped,  and  he  has  not  even  had 
respectable  assistance  from  the  Liberals  sitting  at  his  side.  If 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  McKenna,  Mr.  Eunciman,  Mr.  Samuel  and  Sir 
John  Simon  had  been  in  their  old  places,  there  would  have  been 
a  different  tale  to  tell  of  last  Session,  even  if  they  had  had  no 
greater  weight  of  numbers  behind  them.  The  truth  is  that  no 
Government  can  be  at  its  best  without  a  strong  Opposition. 
“Parties  not  only  oppose,”  as  Robert  Lowe  said  in  a  famous 
speech,  “they  support,  strengthen  and  invigorate  one  another.” 
A  strong  and  capable  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  therefore,  will 
do  the  Government  no  harm,  but  rather  good,  and  that  is  why 
Mr.  Asquith’s  return  has  been  welcomed  even  by  sincere  friends 
of  the  Coalition  Government. 

The  personal  side  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  return  is  also  profoundly 
interesting.  Before  Paisley  he  stood  in  danger  of  total  eclipse, 
and  to  be  out  of  sight  in  politics  is  to  be  out  of  mind.  People 
were  saying  that  he  was  a  spent  force  and  that  his  day  was  don^ 
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The  waters  of  oblivion  were  passing  over  his  head.  There  were, 
of  course,  a  faithful  few  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
“  weeping  for  Tanimuz  ’’and  lamenting  the  fact  that  the  destinies 
of  the  Empire  were  not  in  the  safe  keeping  of  Mr.  Asquith  during 
the  I’eace  Conferences  of  last  year.  And,  indeed,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  argument  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  world  if  they  had  been  so  placed,  for  if 
Mr.  Asquith  had  been  the  British  negotiator-in-chief,  the  financial 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  would  assuredly  have  been  more 
precise  and  manageable,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  we  should  have 
witnessed  quite  so  many  sudden  changes  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government.  But,  unfortunately  for  himself,  Mr. 
Asquith,  for  all  his  virtues,  was  proved  by  events  to  be  an 
indifferent  War  Minister.  Had  he  been  strong,  he  might  still 
have  been  Prime  Minister  at  this  hour,  for  no  man  ever  had 
more  loyal  supix)rt  from  his  old  political  opponents.  When  he 
failed,  as  fail  he  did,  his  reputation  sank  to  zero  and  below.  It 
sank,  indeed,  far  deeper  than  it  deserved.  Because  he  failed  to 
win  the  war,  there  was  nothing  too  bad  for  large  numbers  of 
|)eople  to  believe  of  him.  At  one  period  no  story  told  to  Mr. 
Asquith’s  disparagement  was  too  outrageous  to  find  eager  listeners. 
He  was  pro-German,  it  was  said;  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  Ger¬ 
many  ;  he  was  surrounded  by  sinister  pro-German  influences. 
Usually,  there  w^as  no  trace  of  political  animosity  or  party  bias 
In  those  w’ho  retailed  these  preposterous  slanders;  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  the  long  strain  and  cruel  disappointments  oF  the 
war  had  had  a  shattering  influence  upon  ill-balanced  minds  and 
ill-regulated  emotions.  But  very  grave  injustice  was  done  to  Mr. 
Asquith ;  the  part  he  played  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when 
others  wavered  and  held  back,  w’as  forgotten.  Even  the  patriotic 
self-restraint  which  kept  him,  after  his  fall,  from  attacking  the 
Government,  as  many,  perhaps  most,  politicians  would  have  done, 
was  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  He  had  several  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  which  he  could  have  made  effective  use,  but  forebore, 
though  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  his  closest  political  associates 
—smarting  themselves  under  a  sense  of  personal  injury — con¬ 
tinually  urged  him  to  assert  himself  and  take  vengeance  upon  his 
supplanter.  The  gratification  of  private  animosity  under  the  guise 
I  of  public  interest  is  common  enough  in  public  life.  Mr.  Asquith 
put  his  country  first,  and  when  he  was  swept  away  in  the  general 
Liberal  dehdcle,  he  waited  in  patience  for  the  hour  of  return. 

Most  estimates  of  Mr.  Asquith  are  either  too  flattering  or  too 
depreciatory.  In  the  Liberal  fold  naive  attempts  are  made  to 
represent  him  as  another  “Grand  Old  Man  ’’  in  direct  succession 
to  Mr.  Gladstone — inflexibly  just,  noble,  patriarchal  and  wise,  a 
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sort  of  embodied  Equity,  more  than  generous  to  his  opponents, 
eminently  sane  in  all  his  judgments.  In  short,  the  perfect 
Liberal,  which  to  Liberals  is  another  way  of  saying  the  perfect 
man,  a  paragon  of  human  excellence.  If  hard  pressed  to  admit 
some  blemish  in  their  hero,  the  devout  Liberal  may  hesitatingly 
admit  a  respectful  regret  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  not  a  little  more 
heart,  a  shade  more  warmth.  On  the  othe|^  hand,  to  the  man 
in  the  street  the  statesman  who  w’as  Premier  of  England  for  nine 
years  on  end  has  become  “Old  Wait  and  See.”  Mr.  Asquith  in 
the  days  before  the  war  little  thought,  when  he  scored  off 
his  teasing  questioners  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  telling  them 
to  “Wait  and  see,”  that  he  was  associating  the  phrase  for  ever 
with  his  own  name  and  fame.  He  gave  himself  his  own  nick¬ 
name,  and  the  way  it  has  clung  to  him  vindicates  its  aptness. 
It  is  denied,  of  course,  by  his  apologists,  and  Mr.  Asquith  himself 
is  doubtless  prepared  to  prove,  that  he  did  not  wait  on  events, 
that  he  was  not  always  “too  late,”  and  that  he  was  not  given  to 
jwstponing  decisions  when  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  given 
course  seemed  equally  balanced.  But  he  will  not  easily  shake 
the  fixed  popular  conviction  that  the  change  of  Government  at 
the  end  of  1917  was  urgently  needed  and  that  another  hand 
than  Mr.  Asquith’s  was  required  at  the  helm  if  the  war  was 
to  be  won. 

Mr.  Asquith,  then,  has  a  double  task  before  him— to  restore 
his  own  reputation  and  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  This 
article  is  written  before  he  has  had  time  to  reassert  his  old 
ascendancy  in  a  House  of  Commons  which  to  him  is  in  large 
measure  a  house  of  strangers.  But  his  immediate  success  in  this 
respect  is  certain.  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  consummate  Parliamentarian 
— perhaps  the  greatest  now  living,  and  there  are  only  two  others, 
Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Prime  Minister,  to  whom  such  an  epithet 
can  fitly  be  applied.  He  has  distinct  advantages  over  both.  He 
is  not  subtle,  like  Mr.  Balfour;  he  is  not  emotional,  like  Mr. 
Ijloyd  George.  Subtlety  and  emotionalism  are  extremely  valu¬ 
able  qualities  at  times,  but  Mr.  Asquith’s  gifts  are  always  in 
season  and  always  equal  to  the  occasion.  They  suit  to  perfection 
an  assembly  which  is  not  a  little  suspicious  of  mental  agility  and 
tempestuous  rhetoric — though  it  thoroughly  enjoys  an  occasional 
display  of  either — and  reserves  its  highest  admiration  for  the 
statesman  whose  oratory  is  always  competent  in  a  grave,  digni¬ 
fied,  impressive  way,  w^ho  utters  sententious  wisdom  and  looks 
wise,  solid  and  firm.  Oratio  vultus  est  animi.  Mr.  Asquith,  as 
a  Parliamentarian,  is  the  true  inheritor  of  Pitt  and  of  Peel,  whose 
contemporary  biographers  analysed  the  secret  of  their  authority 
over  the  House  of  Commons  in  words  which  might  just  as  well 
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have  been  written  of  Mr.  Asquith.  Take,  for  example,  Disraeli’s 
description  of  Peel  in  his  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  : — 

"  As  an  orator  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  perhaps  the  most  available  talent 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Both  in 
exposition  and  in  reply  he  was  equally  eminent.  His  statements  were  per¬ 
spicuous,  complete  and  dignified  :  when  he  combated  the  objections  or  criti¬ 
cised  the  propositions  of  an  opponent,  he  was  adroit  and  acute.  No  speaker 
ever  sustained  a  process  of  argumentation  in  a  public  assembly  more  lucidly, 
and  none  as  debaters  have  united  in  so  conspicuous  a  degree  prudence  with 
promptness.” 

There  to  the  life  stands  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Parliamentarian. 
Every  single  characteristic  is  exact,  and  of  no  one  else  in  our  day 
could  the  same  be  said.  When  Mr.  Asquith  speaks  he  seems 
the  reix)sitory  of  perfect  worldly  wisdom  sanctioned — and  even 
hallowed — by  an  austere  morality.  He  speaks  as  though  the  par¬ 
ticular  measure — no  matter  how  fiercely  controversial — which  he 
is  recommending  to  the  House  has  been  confided  to  him  in  a 
special  interview  from  on  high.  He  looks  as  though  he  had  come 
down  fresh  from  the  mountain,  bearing  the  tablets  of  a  law, 
providentially  adapted  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  age  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  There  is  no  resisting  Mr. 
Asquith’s  sonorous  and  majestic  commonplace,  if  one  yields 
to  the  emotions  so  pleasantly  excited  and  forgets  how,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Bills  come  to  be  drafted,  what  are  the  springs  which  move 
Ministers  to  action,  and  their  ceaseless  calculations  in  terms  of 
votes.  The  combination  of  “prudence  with  promptness,”  which 
Disraeli  noted  in  Peel,  is  especially  characteristic  of  Mr.  Asquith 
in  debate.  If  he  rarely  scores  the  sudden  and  brilliant  successes 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  snatches  by  instant  exploitation  of  the 
opportune,  he  also  never  comes  the  occasional  cropper  which 
befalls  his  more  nimble  rival.  Session  after  session  Mr.  Asquith 
stood  at  the  table  and  never  dropped  his  guard.  He  got  into  the 
habit  of  never  making  a  statement  without  the  insertion  of  the 
saving  phrase.  It  might  not  be  manifest  to  the  casual  reader; 
it  was  often  unobserved  even  by  the  careful  listener ;  but  it  w’as 
always  there.  He  never  rose  without  the  unspoken  words,  “with¬ 
out  prejudice,”  governing  every  clause  in  every  sentence.  And 
yet  all  the  time  he  used  to  create  the  impression  that  he  was 
making  a  candid  and  explicit  declaration  of  policy.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  let  me  quote  what  one  of  Canning’s  biographers  wrote 
nearly  a  century  ago  about  Pitt : — 

”  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  io  almost  supernatural  perfection  the  art  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  say  a  great  deal  without  saying  anything.  His  wonderful  fluency  when 
hq  had  any  point  to  clear  up,  but  really  to  confuse,  had  the  effect  of  filling 
the  ear  without  conveying  one  positive  idea  to  the  mind.  Great  was  his 
skill  in  creating  a  dubious  impression,  which  might  be  admitted  or  denied  at 
convenience.” 
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Many  orators,  especially  those  of  the  copious  sort,  have  had  the 
same  skill.  But  whereas  they  hide  their  true  meaning  in  a  cloud 
of  words,  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  pattern  of  conciseness.  He  is  the 
least  w’ordy  speaker  of  the  day,  because  he  chooses  his  words 
most  aptly,  with  a  fondness  for  those  of  Latin  origin.  Hence  his 
greater  address.  When  he  w’as  fencing  with  his  opponents  over  the 
treatment  of  Ulster,  or  over  the  promise  to  reform  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Parliament  Bill,  Mr.  Asquith  showed  himself  as  perfect  a  master 
of  the  art  of  ambiguous  utterance  as  on  normal  occasions  he  is 
unrivalled  for  his  powers  of  lucid  exposition.  Twenty  years  ago 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  one  of  his  closest  associates,  said  that  he  had 
never  seen  front  rank  so  quickly  taken  as  Mr.  Asquith  took  it, 
and  he  also  added  that  he  had  never  seen  it  more  nobly  held.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  historian  of  the  future  will  describe 
the  pre-war  Premiership  of  Mr.  Asquith  as  “noble.”  It  was 
disfigured  by  the  grossest  spirit  of  partisanship.  Nor  was  there 
much  nobility  in  the  spectacle  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
“  toeing  the  line  ”  for  years  marked  out  for  him  by  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  who  held  the  fate  of  the  Government  in  his  hands. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Asquith  has  always  cultivated  the  grand 
manner  in  politics.  He  has  never  cheapened  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  has  preserved  his  equipoise,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  and  trying  situations,  as  w'hen  he  was  shouted  down  by 
an  excited  Opposition  and  refused  a  hearing  by  the  hour  together. 
And  on  great  occasions,  when  the  British  Parliament  has  wished 
to  speak  with  one  voice  to  the  world  at  large,  it  has  never  found 
a  voice  more  resonant  or  more  lofty  than  that  of  Mr.  Asquith. 
His  early  speeches  on  the  war  aims  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Allies  were  magnificent,  and  even  in  the  hour  of  personal  defeat 
his  utterance  never  lost  its  serene  confidence  of  ultimate  victory. 
On  the  public  platform  Mr.  Asquith  has  not  taken  foremost 
rank.  He  is  too  cold  to  strike  fire  out  of  great  public  meetings. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  as  Canning  once  said, 
oratory  should  “take  conversation  as  its  basis,”  his  perfect  artistry 
is  beautiful  to  watch,  and  he  has  only  to  appear  to  be  instantly 
acknowledged  as  a  master. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  Mr. 
Asquith’s  reappearance  on  the  grouping  of  parties.  He  will 
rehabilitate  himself ;  but  can  he  restore  the  Liberal  Party  ?  The 
situation  is  unusually  involved.  Mr.  Asquith  is  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  very  undistinguished  and  commonplace 
group,  or  let  us  rather  say  that  he  is  an  Emperor  without  an 
army.  Can  he  gather  new  legions  around  him?  The  chances  look 
slight.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Asquith  has  not  what  is  called  a 
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magnetic  personality.  He  makes  followers ;  he  does  not  make 
disciples.  He  does  not  cause  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he 
addresses  to  burn  within  them.  He  started  his  political  career 
as  a  safe  man.  He  never  was  an  enthusiast.  He  has  a  lawyer’s 
mind.  Temperamentally,  he  has  no  love  for  the  whirlwind. 
Agitation  is  not  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  Moreover,  a  man  may 
be  alert  in  mind  and  yet  be  lethargic  in  body.  Mr.  Asquith  is 
not  old  in  years,  as  statesmen  go,  but  he  is  not  young  for  his 
years.  He  roused  himself  for  Paisley,  it  is  true,  and  fought  a 
great  fight,  but  let  him  beware  the  omen  of  the  Paisley  shawl 
which  was  always  designed  to  be  the  comfort  of  declining  years ! 
There  enters  the  doubt  whether  physically  Mr.  Asquith  is  fighting 
man  enough  to  reunite  the  broken  Liberal  hosts.  And  yet,  if 
he  fails,  who  looks  like  succeeding?  Liberalism  lost  its  vital 
spark  when  it  lost  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  only  the  rump  of  a  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons — a  poor  nucleus,  the  very  leavings,  almost  the  sweep¬ 
ings,  of  the  polls.  Nor  are  their  numbers  likely  to  be  much  in¬ 
creased  from  by-elections.  The  feminised  constituencies  have  been 
very  capricious  of  late,  but  they  have  not  been  choosing  Liberals. 
They  may,  indeed,  relent.  Labour,  which  rode  so  proudly  a  few 
months  ago,  is  a  little  chastened  by  its  recent  experiences.  It  is  just 
possible — though  not  probable — that  a  few  Liberals  may  come  in, 
according  as  Fate — in  the  shape  of  Death  or  Promotion — selects 
the  arenas,  and  Chance  provides  the  burning  issues  on  which  the 
elections  are  fought — whether  it  be  the  price  of  a  loaf  or  the 
future  of  Constantinople.  But  even  if  the  old  Liberal  tide,  which 
was  once  so  docile  to  the  Liberal  Whips,  began  to  flow  again, 
Mr.  Asquith’s  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  still  remain 
a  handful,  ineffective  by  itself  in  the  lobbies.  Can  they  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  allies?  Mr.  Asquith  is  well  used  to  allies.  His  Adminis¬ 
tration  from  1910  to  1914  rested  on  alliances.  There  w^as  the 
Irish  Alliance  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Labour  Alliance  on  the 
other.  The  actual  name  may  be  challenged ;  the  fact  remains  un¬ 
challengeable.  The  Liberal  Administration  during  those  critical 
years  was  a  sort  of  Coalition,  its  main  characteristic  being  that 
none  but  Liberals  enjoyed  the  sweets  and  cares  of  office.  It  was 
not  technically  a  Coalition  Government,  but  they  had  most 
assuredly  a  Coalition  policy,  for  if  Liberals  possessed  a  monopoly 
of  the  emoluments,  they  paid  the  price  in  policy  to  their  Irish 
and  Labour  friendlies.  And  it  was  a  great  price !  Labour  did 
not  ask — and  was  not  asked — to  enter  the  Liberal  citadel  during 
those  years,  but  Labour  acquired  one  by  one  the  keys  of  the 
entrance-gates,  most  of  which  now  hang  at  its  girdle. 

However,  what  are  the  chances  of  a  new  Alliance?  The 
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Nationalists  are  gone  from  the  House,  and  there  is  thus  no  hope 
of  reinforcement  from  the  Irish  benches,  unless  the  Sinn  Feiners 
should  suddenly  resolve  to  swear  a  false  oath  of  fealty — for  which 
they  would  easily  get  absolution — and  come  to  Westminster  in 
order  to  destroy  Parliament  from  within,  just  as  did  Parnell  forty 
years  ago.  Even  so  there  are  surely  limits.  Whether  or  no  Mr. 
Asquith  shook  hands  with  the  Dublin  rebels  when  he  visited  them 
in  gaol  in  1916,  he  could  hardly  with  decency  shake  hands  with 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  long  as  they  demand  an  Irish 
Republic.  There  is  no  immediate  help,  therefore,  coming  to 
Liberalism  from  the  Irish  hills.  Labour  alone  remains.  But 
here,  too,  there  is  no  promise  of  help.  At  the  moment  Labour  is 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Sinn  Fein.  It  despises  Liberalism 
as  a  creed  outworn.  It  sees  itself  courted  and  wooed.  An  ex-Lord 
Chancellor  is  obviously  ready,  if  not  to  scale  the  heights  with  the 
Labour  idealists,  at  least  to  sit  on  the  Woolsack  and  volubly 
chant  their  praise.  (Lord  Haldane  excuses  himself  the  arduous 
climb,  because  there  is  not  a  peak  in  Wonderland  which  he  left 
unsealed  in  the  days  of  his  springtime,  and  what  he  has  not  seen 
he  can  imagine.)  Labour  is  exultant.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 
observed  the  other  day  that,  as  Liberalism  was  a  spent  force, 
Liberals,  if  they  believed  in  Progress,  ought  to  be  told  by  their 
leaders  to  vote  Labour.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  pontificating 
from  a  hundred  platforms,  swears  that  the  Labour  Party  will 
never  enter  another  Coalition,  and  that  he  will  sit  with  none  but 
Labour  colleagues  when  he  returns  to  Downing  Street.  The  Labour 
Party,  therefore,  may  help  Mr.  Asquith  to  destroy  the  Coalition 
Clovemment,  but  only  that  they  may  reap  the  spoils  alone.  They 
will  not  help  him  to  form  another  Government.  And  if  they 
are  fighting  one  another  to  the  death  at  every  by-election,  they 
will  not  prove  very  trusty  allies  at  Westminster. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  return  has  been  a  sore  blow  to  Labour.  His  is 
a  most  inconvenient  presence  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench. 
While  they  were  all  mediocrities  together,  the  Labour  Right 
Honourables  did  not  feel  their  inferiority  so  acutely.  Now  they 
are  troubled.  If  Mr.  Adamson  precedes  Mr.  Asquith  in  debate,  he 
knows  that  he  bores  the  House.  If  he  follows  him,  what  is  left 
for  him  to  say?  A  damnable  dilemma.  And  yet  he  must  speak, 
and  must  assert  himself,  and  must  keep  up  the  pretence  that 
what  he — Mr.  Adamson — says  in  the  House  of  Commons  repre¬ 
sents  the  policy  that  the  electorate  is  yearning  for.  Martyrs  have 
earned  their  crowns  for  less  pains  than  Mr.  Adamson  must  suffer, 
if  he  be  a  man  of  sensibility.  But  he  shows  no  sign  of  it.  The 
attitude  of  Labour  to  Liberalism  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
is  one  of  stubborn  insistence  on  its  right  to  be  there.  Outside 
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Parliament  its  attitude  is  that  of  the  under-dog  which  has 
suddenly  become  top-dog.  Mr.  Asquith  himself  is  evidently 
l^rturbed.  He  would  like  to  go  back  to  1910-1914  and  become 
once  more  a  kindly,  benevolent  Prospero.  He  would  take  pains 
to  be  a  good  master  to  Caliban,  to  take  him  walks  and  humour 
him,  to  pet  him  and  keep  him  in  good  humour,  and  help  him 
to  educate  himself  and  display  his  laboriously  learned  accomplish¬ 
ments  at  Liberal  missionary  meetings.  But  Caliban  is  not  in 
the  mood  to  be  petted.  He  growls  at  good  Prospero’s  footstep, 
refuses  scraps,  demands  the  whole  joint,  and  keeps  barking 
“Nationalisation”  in  alarming  tones.  It  is  “ Ban-Ban-Caliban ; 
Got  a  new  master;  get  a  new  man.” 

Caliban’s  new  master  is  Caliban  himself,  and  Mr.  Asquith  does 
not  like  it.  He  is  pained  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  Labour  Party. 
In  his  speech  to  the  Eighty  Club  on  March  9th  he  unburdened 
the  heaviness  of  his  soul  to  his  brother  Liberals.  “What  have 
we  done  for  Labour?”  asketl  Mr.  Asquith.  “PLverything.  It 
is  due  to  the  exertions,  the  sacrifices,  the  ceaseless  energy  and, 

I  will  add,  the  idealism  of  the  Liberals  of  the  past  that  Labour 
is  to-day  an  active,  articulate  jwlitical  force.  It  is  due  to  us  that 
it  received  both  its  political  and  industrial  enfranchisement,  and 
it  is  due  to  us,  above  all,  that  it  obtained  and  has  had  safeguarded 
the  free  power  of  combination.”  There  is  a  curious  omission  in 
this  catalogue  of  Liberal  benefactions.  M^.  Asquith  claimed  no 
credit  for  having  put  the  Trade  Unions  above  the  law,  in  a 
position  of  privilege  hitherto  reserved  for  autocrats  and  kings! 
But  the  charge  of  black  ingratitude  is  well  based.  After  being 
taken  in  out  of  the  street  and  received  as  a  son  into  the  Liberal 
mansion,  Labour  now  threatens  to  turn  its  host  out  of  doors, 
and  brings  against  him  the  charge  of  fraudulent  possession. 
The  Liberal  King  Lear  is  deeply  hurt.  But  worse  sorrows  are 
still  in  store  for  him.  The  Liberal  and  Labour  Parties  are 
fighting  one  another  in  grim  earnest.  Mr.  Asquith,  obviously, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  compromise.  But  Labour  believes  that 
it  can  deliver  a  knock-out  blow,  and  until  the  mastery  is  decided 
there  will  be  no  Alliance  with  Liberalism.  If  there  is  no  decision, 
we  may  expect  NIr.  Asquith  to  spin  some  formula  of  temporary 
cornpromise.  But  for  the  present  he  is  pledged  to  the  hilt  against 
Nationalisation,  as  involving  the  overthrow  of  private  property 
and  the  destruction  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Asquith  may  also  look  across  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
scan  the  rows  of  faces  opixjsite  for  signs  of  wavering  loyalty  to 
the  Coalition.  The  most  prominent  malcontent  is  a  Unionist, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  he  is  almost  as  much  in  revolt  against 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Heredity  comes 
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peeping  out.  He  is  not  the  first  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  turn 
his  pen  into  a  stiletto  against  his  party  chiefs.  The  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  of  the  ’sixties  of  last  century  did  the  same.  But 
whereas  the  father  preached  High  Toryism  in  the  Quarterly 
against  the  opportunism  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  son — to  be  in  the 
mode — plies  his  pen  in  the  Sunday  picture  papers  and  slyly 
insinuates  treason  against  the  opportunism  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  the  incapacity  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  All  in  the  name  of  the 
very  highest  principles,  of  course,  but  what  those  principles  may 
be,  and  how  they  differ  from  the  principles  of  the  Government, 
to  which  he  so  recently  belonged,  is  not  explained.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  disapproves  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  is  not  because  the 
Prime  Minister  is  too  democratic  for  him.  That  is  his  eldest 
brother’s  trouble.  It  is  Lord  Salisbury  who  is  flying  the  Tory 
flag.  Lord  Robert  is  the  hope  of  the  Young  Unionists — though 
they  are  all  patently  middle-aged — who  profess  ardent  democracy, 
and  are  eager  to  give  the  Labour  Party  anything  except  what  they 
are  willing  to  accept.  Apparently,  it  is  something  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  character  which  offends  the  austere  Cecilian  canon, 
and  Lord  Robert  desires  the  Unionist  Party  to  have  done  with 
him,  and  gracefully  offers  himself  as  the  new  leader  who  will 
bring  the  party  triumphantly  out  of  the  present  confusion.  Hence 
his  vehement  objections  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  fusion.  But 
vehemence  is  not  enough  without  numbers,  and  Lord  Robert’s 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  fill  two  benches, 
though  they  spread  themselves  out  ever  so  widely.  No  alliance, 
however,  is  conceivable  between  the  Young  Unionists  and  Mr. 
Asquith ;  the  most  they  will  do  to  help  him  is  to  pelt  wdth  small 
stones  the  Coalition  from  the  rear. 

There  is  thus  no  visible  hope  for  an  Independent  Liberal  Party 
in  Parliament  so  long  as  Ajax  and  Achilles  are  at  daggers  drawn 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  maintains  his  hold  over  the  loyalty  of 
the  Coalition  Liberals.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  reconciliation, 
in  the  one  case,  or  of  a  weakening  of  personal  ascendancy  in  the 
other.  The  Prime  Minister  has  had  his  heart-to-heart  talks  both 
with  his  Liberal  Ministers  and  with  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
supporters.  He  declared  his  policy  in  sufficiefitly  clear  terms. 
His  aim  is  not  re-union  with  the  Independent  Liberals,  in  order 
to  get  the  Liberal  Party  into  fighting  trim  again,  so  that  it  may 
take  the  field  alone.  That  would  only  lead  to  crushing  defeat, 
for,  in  his  view,  in  “a  triangular  duel  ”  between  the  three  parties. 
Labour  would  come  off  best  and  Liberals  worst.  And,  as  a 
Labour  victory  means  disaster  to  our  political  and  industrial 
system,  he  holds  that  the  duty  of  Liberals  is  to  enter  into  “closer 
co-operation  ’’  with  Unionists  throughout  the  constituencies  and 
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to  strengthen  their  common  front.  “Closer  co-operation”  is 
evidently  designed  to  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  new  national  party 
on  progressive  hut  strongly  anti-communistic  lines,  at  once  con¬ 
servative  and  liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of  those  much  abused 
words.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  There  are  many  reluctants 
in  both  wings  of  the  Coalition.  There  will  be  secessions  and 
threatenings.  Jealousies  will  be  excited,  and  the  men  with  the 
best-founded  claims  to  recognition  are  likely,  as  usual,  to  show 
the  finest  spirit.  The  problem  is  too  big  to  be  discussed  at  the 
tail  of  an  article,  but  wtjjle  the  internecine  Liberal  feud  continues, 
the  Liberal  Party,  as  an  independent  organisation,  is  doomed  to 
impotence,  and  the  more  the  battle  rages  round  the  Labour 
Party’s  socialistic  and  communistic  programme,  the  more  closely 
compacted  the  Coalition  must  become.  It  will  profit  Mr.  Asquith 
nothing  that  he  is  anti-Coalition,  if,  on  the  decisive  social  and 
economic  issues  of  the  day,  he  is  precluded  from  making  common 
cause  with  his  only  possible  allies.  The  star  which  climbed  so 
valiantly  above  the  horizon  at  Paisley  will  cease  to  mount  and 
will  soon  be  slipping  back. 


J.  B.  Firth. 
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It  may,  I  think,  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
incident  in  public  life  in  these  countries,  despite  the  compelling 
distractions  of  international  complications  and  the  sensational 
results  of  the  Great  War,  has  so  powerfully  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  recent  by-election  at  Paisley.  In  that  contest  we 
saw  a  statesman  who  had  filled  the  great  position  of  Prime 
Minister  for  eight  years  without  any  interruption  of  a  tenure 
which  has  been  more  continuous  than  that  of  any  past  Eeform 
Prime  Minister ;  who  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  a  General  Election ;  who  had  subsequently  been  out  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months — an  unparalleled  experience 
for  a  man  with  such  antecedents  who  desired  to  re-enter  the 
House  of  Commons — fighting  literally  for  his  [political  life,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  great  triumph,  but  as  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  in  which  for  a  whole 
generation  he  had  been  a  commanding  personality.  Everyone  who 
takes  an  interest,  however  languid,  in  public  affairs,  was  thrilled 
by  the  poignancy  of  contrast  between  the  position  of  Mr.  Asquith 
in  August,  1914,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  Prime  Ministers 
since  the  Reform  era,  and  of  Mr.  Asquith  in  February,  1920,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  in  a  contest  where  defeat  meant 
not  an  immediate  return  to  Parliament  for  a  safe  seat  for  another 
constituency,  but  an  exclusion  for  an  indefinite  time  from  Par¬ 
liament.  A  vicissitude  so  startling  in  a  great  career  was  abun¬ 
dantly  sufficient  to  appeal  to  any  imagination,  however  torpid, 
and  hence  the  interest  created  in  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large 
by  the  Paisley  election. 

To  the  students  of  constitutional  development  that  election  and 
its  attendant  circumstances  present  features  of  still  more  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  by  the  change  in  the  working  of  our  governing 
institutions,  which  are  living  and  growing  organisms  of  which 
it  is  a  striking  object-lesson.  In  pre-Reform  days,  and  indeed 
for  at  least  two  generations  after  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  the  idea  of  a  statesman  of  the  very  foremost  rank 
having  to  fight  not  for  a  particular  seat,  but  when,  having  lost 
a  seat  in  the  changes  and  chances  of  a  General  Election,  having 
to  fight  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  all  would  be  un¬ 
thinkable.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had  at  any  time  in  his  great  career  been 
ousted  from  Cambridge  University,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
a  dozen  seats  would  have  been  pressed  on  him  for  his  acceptance. 
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When  at  the  General  Election  of  1780  Mr.  Burke  was  defeated 
at  Bristol,  a  seat  for  a  nomination  borough  was  immediately  pro¬ 
vided  for  him.  The  issue  in  those  times  of  particular  elections 
in  which  great  statesmen  were  candidates  was  occasionally,  no 
doubt,  awaited  with  an  anxiety  and  excitement  approaching  the 
anxiety  and  excitement  with  which  the  result  of  the  Paisley 
election  was  awaited.  To  give,  an  illustration  :  At  the  General 
Election  of  1784  the  Westminster  contest  excited  an  interest 
which  attached  to  no  other  single  contest,  for  Westminster  was 
regarded  as  holding  among  boroughs  the  same  sort  of  precedence 
as  Yorkshire  among  counties,  and  Mr.  Fox  himself,  against  whom 
the  influence  of  the  Court  and  Government  were  employed,  was 
one  of  the  candidates.  The  poll  was  kept  open  for  the  full  legal 
period  of  forty  days.  On  the  fortieth  day  Lord  Hq^d,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  candidate,  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  Mr.  Fox — West¬ 
minster  was  at  that  time,  of  course,  a  double-member  con¬ 
stituency — had  defeated  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  other  Government 
candidate,  by  forty-three  votes.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  tvas  not 
returned,  for  on  the  last  day  of  the  poll  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and 
thirteen  electors  presented  a  paper  to  the  High  Bailiff,  who  was 
then  the  returning  officer,  complaining  of  irregularities  in  the 
election  and  demanding  a  scrutiny,  and  the  High  Bailiff,  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Fox,  consented  to  grant  it.  A 
motion  for  the  taking  into  consideration  of  a  petition  demanding 
an  immediate  return  of  the  w-rit  w'as  defeated.  The  High  Bailiff 
was,  however,  directed  to  “proceed  with  the  scrutiny  with  all 
practicable  dispatch,”  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  session, 
although  eight  months  had  elapsed  since  the  election,  the  scrutiny 
was  only  complete  in  two  out  of  the  seven  parishes  into  which 
Westminster  was  divided,  and  it  had  scarcely  affected  the  relative 
jwsitions  of  the  competitors.  Several  motions  calling  on  the 
High  Bailiff  to  make  an  immediate  return  were  defeated  by  the 
Government  with  dwindling  majorities  until  at  last,  in  March, 
1785,  a  motion  of  that  character  was  carried — the  Government 
being  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight.  An  immediate 
return  was  accordingly  ordered,  and  Mr.  Fox  took  his  seat  for 
Westminster.  If  Mr.  Fox,  a  great  figure  in  Parliamentary  his¬ 
tory,  had  been  defeated  for  Westminster  in  this  momentous 
contest,  would  that  defeat  have  meant  his  exclusion  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  time  from  Parliament,  as  a  defeat  of  Mr.  Asquith  for  Paisley 
would  have  meant  his  exclusion  from  Parliament  for  an  indefinite 
time?  Far  from  it;  Mr.  Fox  was  not  excluded  from  Parliament 
by  the  conduct  of  the  High  Bailiff  in  granting  the  Westminster 
scrutiny  and  the  consequent  delay  for  many  months  in  the  return 
of  the  writ  which  was  the  calculated  result  of  the  High  Bailiff’s 
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action.  Mr.  Fox  had  been  returned  for  the  small  borough  of 
Kirkwall  in  Scotland,  and  conducted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
his  own  case  for  an  immediate  return  of  the  Westminster  writ 
with  extraordinary  eloquence  and  with  a  great  superiority  of 
argument  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  essayed  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
returning  officer. 

Before  the  Peform  Act — as  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Burke,  of 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Mr.  Stanley  (Earl  of  Derby),  who,  when  ejected 
from  Preston,  was  immediately  returned  for  Windsor,  and 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  when  ejected  from  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  found,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  “at  once 
refuge  and  repose  ”  (at  Westbury,  and  subsequently)  at  Tam- 
worth — it  was  always  easy  to  find  a  place  for  a  statesman  of 
eminence,  even  if  not  of  Cabinet  rank,  when  excluded  from  his 
seat.  After  ftie  Reform  Act  till  quite  recently  a  Minister  of 
foremost  rank,  excluded  from  one  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  sure  of  immediate  election  for  another.  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone, 
defeated  for  Oxford  University  in  1865,  started  for  a  Lancashire 
constituency,  where  a  nomination  had  been  reserved  for  him; 
and  in  1868,  when  defeated  in  Lancashire,  had  already,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  that  defeat,  been  elected  for  Greenwich.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  defeated  in  1880  for  Oxford  City,  was  immediately, 
by  a  vacancy  created  for  the  purpose,  elected  for  Derby  ;  and  when 
defeated  at  the  General  Election  of  1895  was  re-elected  to  a  seat 
created  for  the  purpose  in  West  Monmouthshire.  When  at  the 
General  Election  of  1905  Mr.  Balfour  was  ousted  from  East 
Manchester,  the  delay  and  difficulty  in  securing  for  him  a  safe 
seat,  although  of  only  a  few  weeks’  duration,  were  regarded  as 
extraordinary,  while  the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  for  fifteen 
months  out  of  Parliament  and  has  only  re-entered  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  winning  of  a  seat  in  a  contest  of  doubtful  issue 
and  of  a  most  strenous  character  proves  conclusively  that  hence¬ 
forth  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  guaranteed  to 
anyone,  how’ever  great  his  eminence,  and  that  election  to  that 
Assembly  can  under  any  conditions  be  no  longer  treated  as  a 
matter  of  form.  The  Paisley  election  may  accordingly  be  regarded 
as  a  striking  landmark  in  our  constitutional  history  and  constitu¬ 
tional  morality — which  emphasises  the  fact  that  under  the  system 
in  which  the  franchise  has  been  extended  most  freely  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  a  statesman  of  the  very  highest  position, 
to  whatever  party  he  may  belong,  has  no  security  for  access  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  which  he  has  wwi  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  country,  and  in  which  his  presence  would  be 
regarded  by  all  parties  in  the  State  as  a  great  intellectual  and 
moral  asset.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  has  certainly  pro- 
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duced  a  difficulty  heretofore  unknown  in  finding  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  men  who  ought  to  have  a  seat  therein, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  and  of  Parliament, 
whereas  before  1832  there  was  a  corrective  power  in  the  State  to 
do  what  the  country  w'ishes  to  be  done  when  the  General  Election 
happens  to  fail  in  that  duty. 

More  than  two  generations  ago  the  probable  result  of 
the  Eeform  legislation  in  this  respect  was  perceived,  although 
it  had  not  become  so  far-reaching  as  the  Reform  Acts 
subsequent  to  1832  have  prevailed  to  make  it.  So  far  back 
as  1861,  when  a  Bill  to  appropriate  four  seats  in'  the  House  of 
Commons  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  disfranchisement  of 
boroughs  was  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  leading  men  at  different  times  since  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  had  been  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons  from 
local  circumstances  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  community  at 
large  from  the  want  of  a  corrective  power  in  the  State  to  supply 
the  loss  to  both  political  parties  of  the  old  nomination  boroughs 
and  to  replace  in  Parliament  men  of  acknowledged  eminence 
whom  the  united  body  of  the  nation  would  have  returned,  but 
who  had  faile<l  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  particular  sections  before 
whom  they  had  presented  themselves  at  a  general  election.  In 
normal  times  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  urged  the  Bill  in 
question  would  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  to  discuss  some 
means  of  applying  these  surplus  seats  to  such  a  purpose.  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell’s  motion  for  this  object  was  withdrawn 
on  the  opposition  of  the  Government,  but  he  took  occasion  to 
embody  the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  proposal  in  a  protest 
against  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  This  protest  seems  to 
reflect  by  anticipation  the  views  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
Viscount  Chaplin  in  desiring  Mr.  Asquith’s  presence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  although  opposed  to  him  in  party  questions, 
on  the  wider  ground  of  national  interest,  because,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  he  “is  needed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  most  representative  man  of  a  large  body  of  opinion.”  In 
1867,  upon  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  that  year.  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  moved  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons  to  assign 
seats  to  four  persons  who  might  be  accidentally  excluded  at  a 
General  Election  and  whose  presence  in  Parliament  would  be 
serviceable  to  the  country.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  in  opposing  the  motion,  assumed  an  attitude 
which  was  wholly  unassailable  in  denying  virtually  that  there 
was  any  remedy  for  an  anomaly  which  Mr.  Asquith’s  exclusion 
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from  the  House  of  Commons  for  so  long  a  period — such  an 
incident  could  not  have  occurred  in  Lord  Derby’s  time — hag 
rendered  so  striking.  Lord  Derby  declared  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  words  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  a  scheme  “  so  utterly 
impracticable  and  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
our  representative  system.”  The  Paisley  contest  has  brought 
home  to  the  meanest  intelligence  the  fact  that  there  is  no  entrance 
henceforth  to  the  House  of  Commons  save  by  an  open  election, 
while  it  has  shown  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  defence  of  small 
boroughs,  in  his  speech  on  Lord  Derby’s  Eeform  Bill  in  1859, 
w^as  based  on  a  ground  which  would  have  rendered  Mr.  Asquith’s 
lengthened  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Commons  impossible. 
“What,”  asked  Mr.  Gladstone,  “was  the  case  of  Sir  Eobeit 
Peel?  ”  The  University  of  Oxford,  on  account  of  a  conscientious 
difference  of  opinion,  refused  the  continuance  of  his  services. 
They  might  have  been  lost  to  the  British  Parliament  at  the 
moment,  at  all  events.  But  in  Westbury  he  found  an  immediate 
refuge,  and  he  continued  to  sit  for  a  small  borough  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

I  will  examine,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  the  Paisley  election  will  make  political  history.  If 
that  prediction  be  verified,  the  Paisley  election  can  take  its  place 
in  the  category  of  two  other  by-election  episodes  which  can 
undoubtedly  be  said  to  have  made  political  history — the  by- 
elections  at  which  Wilkes  was  returned  for  Middlesex  in  the  ’six¬ 
ties  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  by-election  in  1828  by 
which  O’Connell  was  returned  for  the  County  of  Clare.  It  may, 
however,  be  of  interest,  deferring  for  the  moment  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  by-elections  abnormal  in  their  surrounding 
circumstances,  to  endeavour  to  frame  an  estimate  of  the  imjwrt- 
ance  to  be  attached  to  by-elections  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  Parliamentary  Government.  On  this  subject  two  authorities 
so  great  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Balfour  are  at  issue.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  in  1874  he  submitted  his  resignation  of  the 
])remiership  to  Queen  Victoria,  in  his  formal  letter  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  says  :  “Mr.  Gladstone  laid  before  the  Cabinet  a  pretty  full 
outline  of  the  case  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  Government  since 
the  crisis  of  last  March,  and  the  increase  of  that  weakness, 
especially  of  late,  from  the  unfavourable  character  of  local  indica¬ 
tions.”  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Aberdare  (Mr.  Bruce)  explaining  the 
situation,  he  writes:  “The  continued  loss  of  elections  and  the 
expediency  of  avoiding  being  further  weakened  have  determined 
us  at  once  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  country  and  to  stand  or 
fall  by  it.”  After  the  election  of  1874  was  over,  and  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  met  Parliament  again  he  said  “  We  found  that  the 
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suspicions  we  were  entertaining  ” — explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament — “  arising  from  a  course  of  by-elections 
and  gradually  gathering  strength  were  confirmed  by  the  actual 
results,  and  I  do  not  regret  a  dissolution,  whatever  its  results  to 
us,  or  for  the  moment  to  the  Party  with  which  I  am  associated, 
which  has  given  to  the  people  of  this  country  a  constitutional 
opiwrtunity  of  declaring  what  its  convictions  were  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.”  On  April  4th,  1874,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  this  view  even 
more  emphatically  :  “  IMy  regret  is  not  that  a  dissolution  took 
place  when  it  did,  but  that  it  did  not  take  place  before.  I  am 
not  willing  to  hold  office  under  any  circumstances  with  a  minority 
either  in  the  House  or  the  country.  It  is  repugnant  to  my  feel¬ 
ings,  and  not  compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
that  the  Government  should  continue  to  govern  even  with  a 
numerical  majority  when  its  strength  is  falling  away,  when  there 
is  daily  increasing  evidence  that  it  no  longer  represents  the  will 
and  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies.  That  is  a  regret  of  which 
I  have  to  make  a  frank  expression.”  Mr.  Gladstone  certainly  w’as 
justified  in  the  expression  of  his  regret  in  not  advising  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  at  an  earlier  period,  since  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  exist- 
I  pnce  of  his  Government  of  1868-1874  it  had  gained  only  one  seat 
and  had  lost  twenty-three  to  its  opponents  at  by-elections.  Mr. 

^  Balfour,  on  the  other  hand — who  declared  that  it  was  vain  to 
quote  .some  obiter  dictum  of  Mr.  Gladstone  when  in  opposition 
and  to  ignore  his  consistent  conduct  in  every  Government  of 
which  he  was  a  member — on  July  24th,  1905,  as  Prime  Minister  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  explaining  his  own  attitude  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  defeat  sustained  by  his  Government,  said  :  “It  appears 
to  be  a  common  superstition  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  that 
a  Minister  kept  in  office  by  a  majority  in  Parliament  ought  to  con¬ 
sider,  in  addition  to  the  views  of  that  majority,  precisely  how 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  flowing  so  far  as  the  direction  and 
the  strength  of  that  tide  can  be  judged  by  the  course  of  by-elec- 
?  tions.”  Now  I  assert  that  this  is  an  absolutely  novel  principle,  a 
'  principle  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  suggested  by 
any  res|X)nsible  Minister  of  the  Crowm  either  in  public  or  in 
private.  It  is  alleged  of  Lord  John  Russell  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Melbourne  Administration  he  gave  as  a 
reason  against  dissolution  that  candidates  in  the  then  state  of 
public  feeling  would  make  inconvenient  and  dangerous  pledges  to 
their  constituents.  That  was  the  doctrine  which  he  favoured  at 
^  a  time  when  his  Government  was  being  constantly  defeated  in 
the  House,  and  when  the  by-elections  were  going  against  it,  and 
on  constitutional  matters  Ijord  John  Russell  was  no  mean 
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authority.  To  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated  by  Mr.  Balfour  the 
expressions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
triumphantly  quoted  as  a  distinct  refutation  by  Sir  Henry  Camp. 
bell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

The  effect  of  the  normal  by-election  on  the  course  of  public 
affairs  has  thus  been  explained  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  speaking  in 
the  excitement  of  political  discussion,  but  writing  in  the  North 
Avicrican  Review  for  September,  1878,  an  article  ex^xiunding 
British  governing  institutions  to  the  American  public.  “In  the 
United  Kingdom,”  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  “the  people  as  such 
cannot  commonly  act  uix)n  the  Ministry  as  such.  But  mediately, 
though  not  immediately,  they  gain  the  end,  for  they  can  work  on 
that  which  works  upon  the  Ministry,  namely,  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  Firstly,  they  have  not  renounced,  like  the  American 
people,  the  exercise  of  these  powers  for  a  given  time,  and  they 
are  at  all  times  free  by  speech,  petition,  and  public  meeting  to 
get  it  back  in  full  by  bringing  about  a  dissolution.  Secondly,  in 
a  Parliament  with  nearly  660  members  (the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
was  658)  vacancies  occur  with  tolerable  frequency,  and  as  they 
are  commonly  filled  up  forthwith  they  continually  modify  the 
colour  of  the  Parliament  conformably  not  to  the  past  but  to  the 
present  feeling  of  the  Nation,  or  at  least  of  the  constituency,  which 
for  practical  purposes  is  different  indeed,  yet  not  very  different. 
But  besides  exercising  a  limited  positive  influence  on  the  present, 
they  supply  a  much  less  limited  indication  of  the  future.  Of  the 
members  who  at  a  given  time  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
vast  majority,  more  than  nine-tenths,  have  the  desire  to  sit  there 
again  after  a  dissolution  which  may  come  at  any  moment.  They, 
therefore,  study  political  weather  wisdom,  and  in  varying  degrees 
adapt  themselves  to  the  indications  of  the  sky.  It  will  now  be 
readily  perceived  how  the  popular  sentiment  in  England,  so  far 
as  it  is  awake,  is  not  meanly  provided  with  the  ways  of  making 
itself  respected,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  and  replac¬ 
ing  a  Ministry',  or  of  constraining  it  (as  sometimes  happens)  to 
alter  or  reverse  its  policy  sufficiently  at  least  to  conjure  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  muttering  storm.”  ^ 

This  ex|X)sition  of  the  potency  of  by-elections  in  the  exercise 
of  pressure  from  without  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  through 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Government  which  may  be 
accepted  as  indisputable  at  the  time  it  was  w'ritten  would,  having 
(1)  In  1887  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  wrote  with  reference  to  the  influence  on 
Governments  of  by-elections  "  A  Minister  kept  in  office  by  a  majority  in 
Parliament  ought  to  consider  in  addition  to  the  views  of  that  majority  how  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  is  flowing  so  far  as  its  direction  can  l»e  judged  by  the 
course  of  by-elections.” 
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regard  to  the  evolution  of  the  working  of  the  constitution  in  the 
t  forty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  be  subject  to  considerable 
I  modification.  By-elections  no  longer  necessarily  affect  to  the  same 
■  degree  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of 
!  the  constituencies  is  now  far  more  prone  to  change  than  in  1878, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  an  election  in  any  particular  con¬ 
stituency  has  become  much  greater,  and  the  dread  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  dissolution  has  proportionally  in¬ 
creased.  Sir  William  Anson,  writing  in  1908,  adopts  the  words 
of  Sir  Sidney  Low,  writing  in  1902  :  “  One  cannot,”  wrote  Sir 
Sidney  Low,  ”  at  any  given  moment,  except  in  the  few  months 
immediately  succeeding  a  general  election,  say  that  the  House  of 
Commons  represents  the  opinion  even  of  a  majority  of  the  elec¬ 
torate.  It  may  have  done  so,  roughly  speaking,  when  it  was 
chosen,  but  it  may  have  lost  that  character  long  before  it  has 
.  seemed  fit  to  the  Premier  to  recommend  a  dissolution.”  “This,” 
writes  Sir  William  Anson,  “  is  what  makes  the  threat  of  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  effective.  Members  know  that  under  the  present  conditions 
of  a  general  election  the  opinion  of  the  country  as  expressed  by  the 
result  of  the  polls  can  only  be  very  roughly  described  as  genuine, 
and  is  almost  certainly  short-lived.  They  know,  therefore,  that 
a  dissolution  means  an  election  contest  with  a  certainty  of  expense 
and  a  probability  of  defeat.”  The  weapon,  then,  by  which  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Cabinet  enforces  its  will  on  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  threat  of  a  dissolution  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Speaking  in  Manchester  on  the  7th  December,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  with  unmistakeable  directness  of  language,  enunciated 
the  position  :  “At  the  last  (general)  election,”  he  said,  “I 
promised  that  if  I  found  any  lagging,  any  failure  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  carrying  through  any  measures  of  reform  (which 
I  pledged  the  honour  of  the  Government  to  put  its  whole 
strength  to  carry  through),  I  should  advise  the  King  to  ask  for 
further  instructions  from  the  Electorate.  I  stand  by  every  word 
of  that.” 

The  fact,  moreover,  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Place 
Acts,  with  some  modifications  and  exceptions,  the  acceptance  of 
an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  vacates  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  in  certain  cases  renders  the  Member  whose  seat 
is  thus  vacated  eligible  to  re-election,  makes  by-elections  an  im¬ 
portant  safeguard  of  our  constitutional  liberties.  The  late  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  in  his  maiden  speech  on  February  29th,  1869, 
I  in  opposition  to  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal 
I  of  the  section  of  the  Place  Acts  (vi.  Anne  c.  7)  relating  to  the 
rc-election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  accepting  office 
I  under  the  Crown,  thus  expounded  the  political  importance  of  by- 
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elections  :  “  The  Statute  of  Anne  operated  practically  like  a  small 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  He  had  been  reading  the  other  day  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  memorandum  in  which  he  gave 
the  reason  why  he  dissolved  Parliament  in  1834  when  he  had 
taken  office  with  a  Party  which  was  in  a  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  ‘  that  one  of  the  conclusions 
which  drove  him  to  that  dissolution  was  the  fact  that  under  the 
operation  of  this  very  Statue  of  Anne  his  Government  must  have 
gone  to  the  constituencies.’  That,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  a  very 
important  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a  pro- 
vision.  They  all  knew  that  Governments  in  a  minority  were  not 
always  very  easily  driven  to  a  dissolution,  and  as  it  had  been 
placed  on  record  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  that,  having  taken 
office  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  attended  the  formation 
of  his  Government  in  1834,  the  necessity  of  the  re-election  of  his 
Cabinet  led  him  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  dissolving  Parliament, 
that  was,  he  thought,  a  very  strong  reason  why  they  should  not 
now  dispense  with  so  valuable  a  safeguard  for  their  protection 
under  similar  circumstances.  There  were  cases  in  which  a  section 
of  a  Party  might  sever  itself  from  its  own  political  connections 
on  a  great  question  of  policy,  and  might  join  the  opposite  Party 
in  Parliament.  Now  that  section  might  on  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  take  office  or  it  might  not.  But  supposing  persons  who  had 
severed  themselves  in  action  from  their  own  party  were  to  take 
office  by  what  was  ordinarily  called  a  Coalition  with  a  party  that 
was  opposed  to  them,  he  wanted  to  know  whether  their  consti¬ 
tuents  were  not  entitled  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  course 
they  had  pursued?  And  if  the  Statute  of  Anne  had  operated 
before  and  might  operate  again  to  prevent  such  combinations  as 
these,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  w^as  a  useful  Statute,  and  one 
with  w'hich  they  could  not  afford  to  dispense.” 

Having  thus  sketched  in  outline  the  influence  of  by-elections, 
not  in  any  single  instance,  but  collectively,  during  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  period  to  affect  the  policy  of  a  Government  or  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  Parliament,  it  may  be  asked  whether  in  any  particular 
instance  by-elections  have  made  history. 

The  making  of  political  history  by  by-elections  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  unless  w'e  include  by-elections  at  w’hich  men  have 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time  who  have  been 
destined  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  moulding  of  the  history 
of  the  country.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  considered  that  the  by- 
elections  by  which  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pitts,  Ijord  John  I 
Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Grattan  (in  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  and  subsequently  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom),  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  IJoyd  George,  and  many  other  statesmen 
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with  great  Parliamentary  careers  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  first  time  have  made  history.  But  the  instances  in  which 

■  by-elections  have  made  history  in  their  immediate  as  contrasted 
with  their  more  remote  results  are  few. 

The  by-election  in  February,  1769,  by  which  Wilkes,  who  had 
been  returned  for  Middlesex  at  the  General  Election  of  1768,  and 
had  been  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  1769,  was  re- 
i  elected  for  Middlesex,  notwithstanding  his  expulsion,  made  history. 

The  House,  irritated  by  the  re-election  of  Wilkes,  proceeded  not 
'  merely  to  exfjel  him,  but  to  declare  his  election  void,  but  Wilkes 
was  again  elected,  and  his  election  was  once  more  declared  void. 
A  new  expedient  was  then  tried.  Mr.  Luttrell,  a  Member, 
accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  stood  against  Wilkes  at 
the  election,  and,  being  defeated,  petitioned  the  House,  which  was 
at  that  time  a  judge  of  returns,  against  the  return  of  his  opponent. 
The  House  ordered  that  Mr.  Luttrell  ought  to  have  been  returned, 
and  they  amended  the  return  accordingly.  These  proceedings 
were  proved  by  unassailable  arguments  to  be  illegal.  Wilkes  was 
again  elected  for  Middlesex  at  the  General  Election  of  1774,  and 
took  his  seat  without  opposition.  In  1782  a  resolution  which  he 
had  moved  in  five  previous  years  was  carried  by  which  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  17th  February,  1769,  declaring  him  incapable  of  being 
elected  was  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  “  as  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Electors  of  this 

■  Kingdom.”  In  1882  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  having  been  expelled,  was 
=  immediately  returned  by  the  electors  of  Northampton,  and  no 

question  was  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  his  return.  The 
Middlesex  by-election  of  1769  may  in  its  results  be  regarded  as 
having  settled  the  doctrine  that  expulsion  does  not  incapacitate  a 
Member  who  has  been  expelled  from  immediate  re-election,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commops  has  no  control  over  the  eligibility  of 
its  members,  except  in  the  adminstration  of  the  law  which  defines 
;  their  qualifications.  To  that  by-election  is  due  the  establishment 
;  of  this  rule  as  a  decisive  enunciation^  of  the  law  v.  practice  of 
Parliament.  The  incidents  which  arose  out  of  this  by-election  led 
to  the  abolition  of  general  warrants  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  principle  by  which  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  governed, 
that  so  long  as  the  debates  are  faithfully  and  correctly  reported 
the  privilege  which  prohibits  their  publication  is  waived.  The 
Middlesex  by-election  of  1769  may  likewise  be  regarded  a 
i  factor  in  the  series  of  enactments  beginning  with  the  Grenville 
!  Act  of  1770,  whereby  the  right  to  determine  disputed  returns  of 
I  elections  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
was  transferred  to  committees  of  that  House,  which  were  Courts 
independent  of  the  House,  though  composed  of  its  own  members, 
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auJ  has  eventually  been  vested  in  the  Judiciaiy.  The  Middlesex 
by-election  of  1769  certainly  made  history. 

And  then  another  by-election  stands  out  prominently  as  a 
maker  of  history — the  by-election  for  Clare,  in  1828,  in  which  Mr. 
O’Connell,  a  Boman  Catholic,  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  before  the  passing  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  was  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
placed  it  on  record  that  that  by-election  was  the  turning  point  of 
the  Catholic  question.  •  It  constrained  them  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  the  Government — a  policy  in  whose  exposition  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  a  few  months  before  had  declared  that  “  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  possibility  of  placing  Boman  Catholics  in  a 
Protestant  legislature.”  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  who  had  both  taken  office  to  defeat  Boman  Catholic  claims, 
being  convinced  that  the  choice  lay  between  Boman  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Civil  War,  passed  the  Boman  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation  Act  of  1829  to  prevent,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
“  public  calamity,”  and  in  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

‘  ‘  as  the  sole  method  of  preventing  civil  war.  ”  It  is  a  strange 
irony  that  the  by-elections  of  1769  and  of  1828,  which  made 
history,  did  not  place  the  Members  returned  as  their  results  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Wilkes  on  his  return  was  immediately 
expelled.  O’Connell  was  held  to  be  disqualified  for  election  as 
a  Boman  Catholic,  because  he  had  been  elected  before  the  passing 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  A  new  writ  was 
issued  for  Clare,  and  O’Connell  was  returned  without  opposition. 

Will  the  Paisley  by-election  make  history?  It  has  been 
described  as  a  by-election  which  carries  with  it  consequences  infi¬ 
nitely  more  far-reaching  than  any  by-election  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years.  ”  If  ever,”  writes  the  Times,  ”  it  could  be  said  that 
the  result  of  a  by-election  carried  with  it  a  national  mandate. 
Paisley  can  enter  the  claim  on  behalf  of  its  new  Member.”  The 
fallibility  of  political  prescience  is  with  the  historian  a  common¬ 
place.  The  view',  however,  held  by  Mr.  Asquith  himself  of  the 
result  of  the  Paisley  Election  can  be  gathered  from  his  speeches, 
and  is  of  great  interest.  On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  poll 
Mr.  Asquith  described  the  result  as  ‘‘  decisive.”  In  his  election 
address  Mr.  Asquith  urged  “the  need  for  a  return  to  healthy 
party  conditions.”  Speaking  at  Paisley  on  the  5th  February, 
Mr,  Asquith  declared  :  “No  Government  can  get  on  without  a 
strong  opposition,  which  was  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  administration,”  thus  anticipating  the  view  of 
Viscount  Chaplin  in  a  letter  subsequently  written  “  that  what  is 
chiefly  wanted  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  effective  opposi- 
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tion.”  Mr.  Asquith’s  proposed  plan  of  action  in  what  has  been 
described  as  the  dignified  and  responsible  position  of  Leader  of 
the  OpiX)sition  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  attitude  which  Mr. 
Lecky,  a  theoretical  writer,  thinks  should  be  assumed  under  a 
system  of  Parliamentary  Government.  It  is  an  attitude,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  Dundee,  in  reference  to  the 
Paisley  contest,  in  which  there  is  “a  difference  of  method  rather 
than  of  principle.”  ‘‘The  true  function  of  an  Opposition,” 
writes  Mr.  Lecky,  ‘  ‘  is  to  restrain  the  Government  from  isolated 
mistakes,  to  expose  such  mistakes  when  they  are  committed,  and 
if  through  blunders  or  personal  unpopularity  the  Government  has 
fallen  into  discredit,  to  be  prepared  to  take  its  place,  and  to  carry 
on  the  administration  on  the  same  general  lines,  but  with  greater 
dexterity  of  management.  The  great  majority  of  the  mistakes 
of  Governments  are  at  all  times  unconnected  with  party  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  a  body  whose  function  is  to  criticise  and  prevent  them 
is  discharging  a  duty  of  great  importance.  No  doctrine  in  modern 
politics  is  more  mischievous  than  that  an  Opposition  is  bound  to 
justify  its  separate  existence  by  showing  that  it  differs  on  broad 
questions  of  principle  or  policy  from  the  party  in  power.” 

J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 


THE  NEW  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  ACT,  AND  SOME 
UNCONSIDEKED  POINTS. 


There  is  probably  no  other  writer  who  could  cover  the  same 
ground  which  Miss  Edith  Sellers’  personal  and  extensive  work 
amongst  old-age  pensioners  has  enabled  her  to  do  in  an  article, 
“Prom  the  Old-Age  Pensioners’  Standpoint,”  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  it  is  already 
too  late,  any  future  legislation  called  for  on  the  subject  will  not 
be  uninfluenced  by  the  conclusions  to  which  she  has  been  led 
by  her  first-hand  knowledge.  Everyone  who  reads  the  article 
must  regret  that  the  writer  was  not  a  member  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Old-Age  Pensions.  Such  an  omission, 
unless  by  her  own  wish,  confirms  the  somewhat  prevalent  opinion 
that  in  carrying  out  Government  investigations  those  individuals 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand  would  be  most  useful 
sometimes  get  passed  over.  On  this  point  Miss  Sellers  is  natur¬ 
ally  silent,  but  she  does  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  two 
old-age  pensioners  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee.  ‘‘Had 
they  been  two  hundred,”  she  writes,  ‘‘instead  of  only  two,  the 
Committee’s  acquaintance  with  the  old-age  pensioner  class  .  .  . 
might  still  have  been  .  .  .  too  scant  for  them  to  speak  with 
authority  on  what  concerns  their  welfare.” 

Apparently  this  dearth  of  direct  evidence  from  old-age  pen¬ 
sioners  was  not  due  to  backwardness  on  their  part.  Two  letters 
touching  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  one  or  two  news¬ 
papers  before  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  issued,  brought 
me,  to  my  surprise,  quite  a  number  of  replies,  interesting  and 
intelligent  though  mostly  very  sad,  from  old-age  pensioners  or 
would-be  penoioners  evidently  anxious  to  state  a  case  either  for 
themselves  or  on  behalf  of  others.  The  letters  were  not  begging 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  writers  did  beg,  but  it  was  for 
influence  to  be  exerted  in  their  interests,  and  they  warmly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  few  words  they  had  read.  ‘‘Your  letter,”  wrote  one, 
‘‘made  our  poor  old  hearts  jump  for  joy,  after  our  living  in  a 
state  of  semi-starvation  ever  since  the  war  began.”  Of  these 
letters,  the  last  I  received  was  of  most  importance.  The  writer, 
a  w’oman,  broke  original  ground,  and  also  confirmed  Miss  Sellers’ 
evidence  upon  a  point  on  which  the  latter  lays  the  greatest  stress, 
.  .  .  ‘‘the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  homes  reserved  exclusively 
for  respectable  old  people  being  provided  for  them  at  once.”  My 
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correspondent  spoke,  as  Miss  Sellers  has  done,  of  the  dread  over¬ 
shadowing  the  lives  of  many  respectable  old-age  pensioners — pre¬ 
sumably  of  the  “  belongingless  ”  class — of  being  ultimately  forced 
to  the  workhouse.  She  suggested  that  if  some  of  the  workhouses 
could  be  converted  into  lodgings  for  old-age  pensioners,  where 
they  could  “keep  their  own  poor  belongings  about  them,”  it  would 
be  the  greatest  boon,  and  would,  the  w'riter  added  with  some 
acumen,  save  the  State  the  expense  of  paying  so  many  officials 
as  are  needed  to  look  after  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse.^  A  propos 
of  this  suggestion,  we  may'  note  that  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse 
costs  the  State  7s.  6d.  more  per  week  than  an  old-age  pensioner 
in  receipt  of  the  maximum  pension  of  10s. 

However  imperfectly  the  views  of  old-age  pensioners  themselves 
may  have  been  realised  and  considered  by  the  Departmental 
Committee — sympathetic  though  their  attitude  was — there  can  be  | 

still  less  doubt  that  their  Keport  and  its  complications  had  little 
or  no  influence  on  Parliamentary  action.  “The  report  of  Sir 
Kyland  Adkins’  Committee,  which  sat  for  eight  months  this  year 
(1919)  was  ignored,”  writes  “  A  Student  of  Politics,”  commenting 
on  the  proceedings  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and  we  may 
reasonably  infer  from  this  that  not  all  the  legislators  who  passed 
the  new  Act  with  such  promptitude  had  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  The  new  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  is, 
in  short,  legislation  at  its  simplest,  and  it  could  have  been  framed 
and  passed  almost  as  speedily  as  actually  happened  if  no  Com¬ 
mittee  had  sat  at  all.  Public  opinion,  the  most  potent  factor, 
stronger  than  any  party  wire-pulling,  in  modem  legislation,  had 
been  aroused,  and  set  strongly  in  favour  of  a  rise  in  old-age 
pensions ;  and  a  rise  there  accordingly  was.  The  strain  of  the 
situation  was  relieved  by  raising  the  rate  of  the  maximum  pension 
from  6s.  plus  2s.  6d.  war  bonus  to  10s.,  and  the  yearly  means 
limit  from  £31  10s.  to  £49  ITs.  6d.,  and  also  by  the  removal  of 
certain  disqualifications  which,  however.  Miss  Sellers  assures  us, 
were  by  no  means  disapproved  of  by  the  existing  class  of  old-age 
pensioners.  Whether  this  disapproval  strengthened  the  case  for 
their  retention — had  there  been  leisure  to  state  such  a  case — is 
another  question,  useless  to  reopen  now,  since  their  removal  is  a 
fait  accompli.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
removal  of  the  previous  disqualifications  will  tend  to  lower  the 
class  of  old-age  pensioners. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  in  some  of  its  wider  aspects. 

Many  points  remain  to  be  thought  out  since  the  issue  of  the 

(1)  Unfortunately  the  actual  words  of  this  letter,  which  was,  as  the  writer 
■tated,  not  written  “  only  for  myself,"  cannot  be  given  here,  as  at  the  time 
oi  writing  it  is  out  of  reach. 

VOL.  evil.  N.S.  U 
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Departmental  Committee’s  Report  and  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 
In  Section  17  of  the  Majority  Report  we  read  : — 

“  It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  existing  Acts  the  auiuunt  of 
pension  is  not  designed  to  be  adequate  by  itself  for  complete  support.  .  , . 
We  find  no  ground  ...  for  the  impression,  which  is  somewhat  widely  spread, 
that  old-age  pensions  were  intended  to  provide  a  complete  livelihood  for 
those  otherwise  without  resources.  Nor  can  we  recommend  the  adoption 
of  such  a  principle.  ’ 

This  statement  marks  what  must  be  considered  the  dividing- 
line  between  the  old-age  pensioner  and  the  aged  pauper.  In  the 
cases  of  the  former  the  State  assumes. that  the  individual  has 
resources  by  which  the  allotted  pension  can  be  eked  out.  If  this 
principle  were  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  old-age  pen¬ 
sions  would  not  be  granted  to  those  who  are  otherwise  without 
resources,  but  apparently  it  has  never  been  applied  in  this  way. 
The  “resources,”  as  referred  to  in  the  Report,  are  only  considered 
in  so  far  as  they  affect,  first,  whether  the  individual  is  too  well 
olT  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  at  all,  and,  secondly,  what  deduc¬ 
tion  on  this  score  has  to  be  made  from  the  maximum  pension. 
But  apparently  the  grant  of  an  old-age  pension  is  never  withheld 
because  an  applicant  can  show  no  other  means  of  livelihood.  The 
provision  under  the  new  Act  which  allows  an  old-age  pensioner 
to  be  also  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  may  jjerhaps  be  regarded 
as  an  expedient  for  dealing  with  such  cases.  The  fact  that,  to 
quote  from  Miss  Sellers,  “many  an  old  man,  and  still  more  old 
women  .  .  .  would  rather  starve  than  receive  poor  relief,”  seems 
no  reason  for  not  placing  it  within  reach  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  accept  it,  and  particularly  so  now  when,  for  good  or  ill,  old- 
age  pensions  have  been  extended  to  another  class. 

Miss  Sellers  passes  somewhat  lightly  over  the  question  of  the 
means  limit,  but  there  are  aspects,  other  than  those  she  men¬ 
tions,  to  be  considered.  Section  18,  “The  Means  Limit,”  of  the 
Majority  Report  states  that : — 

"  The  question  as  to  what  means  limit  should  be  embodied  in  an  Old-Age 
Pensions  Act,  or  whether  there  should  be  a  means  limit  at  all,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  matters  referred  to  us.” 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  though  most  of  the 
letters  that  reached  me  from  old-age  pensioners  confirmed  Miss 
Sellers’  evidence  as  to  their  two  main  grievances — t.e.,  their  dire 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  pension  (then  7s.  6d.)  and  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  the  rigid  age-limit  of  seventy,  which  cuts  off  some  of  the 
most  necessitous  cases  from  relief — some  of  the  correspondents 
took  up,  and  most  emphatically  points  relating  to  the  “calcula¬ 
tion  of  means,”  which  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  article. 
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The  following  tables,  the  first  of  which  is  taken  from  Section  6 
of  the  Majority  Eeport,  show  how  the  amount  of  pension  is 
affected  by  the  pensioners’  “yearly  means.”  Presumably,  the 
terms  “yearly  means”  stands  for  the  pensioners’  assured  cash 
income — since  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  other  resources 
with  such  mathematical  precision — but  this  is  not  specified.  In 
the  second  table,  which  I  have  drawn  up,  the  word  “income”  is 
substituted  for  “means.” 


Kates  of  Old  Age  Pensions  under  the  Acts, 

1908  and  1911. 

£  s. 

d. 

Equals 
roughly 
per  week. 

Rate  of 
Pension. 

Yearly 

means  not  over 

... 

21  0 

0 

8s. 

5e. 

,,  over  £21  0 

0,  but  not  over 

23  12 

6 

9s. 

4s. 

„  „  ^23  12 

6  >«  l>  M 

26  6 

0 

lOs. 

3s. 

ft 

„  „  ^26  5 

»»  **  >» 

28  17 

6 

11s. 

2s. 

tt 

„  „  £28  12 

6  ,,  ,,  ,, 

31  10 

0 

128. 

Is. 

>t 

„  „  ^31  10 

0 

Nil. 

The  above  rate  of  pension,  plus  yearly  means,  brings  the  weekly  income 
in  all  cases  to  13s.  per  week. 


Rates  of  Old  Age  Pensions  under  the  New  Act. 


Equals 

roughly 

Rate  of 

£  8. 

d. 

per  week. 

Pension 

Yearly  income  not  over 

26  5 

0 

lOs. 

10s. 

„  ,,  over  ^26  5 

0,  but  not  over 

31  10 

0 

12s. 

8s. 

..  M  M  £31  10 

0  „  „  „ 

36  15 

0 

14s. 

6s. 

11  1,  ,,  .£36  15 

0  »i  II  II 

42  0 

0 

16s. 

4s. 

1.  „  „  £42  0 

0  ,1  ,1  „ 

47  5 

0 

18s. 

2s. 

.1  M  „  £47  5 

0  „  ,1  „ 

49  17 

6 

198. 

Is. 

„  „  „  £49  17 

6 

Nil. 

The  above  rate  of  pension,  plus  yearly  income,  brings  the  weekly  inconie 
in  all  cases  to  j61  per  week. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  end  aimed  at,  and 
attained,  at  any  rate  on  paper,  by  the  means  limit,  is  to  ensure 
absolute  monetary  equality  among  old-age  pensioners  who  have 
any  private  means  of  their  owm  above  a  fixed  sum.  The  pre-war 
weekly  income,  “yearly  means”  plus  pension,  was  fixed  at  13s., 
and  the  new  Act  now  fixes  it  at  £1.  According  to  this  principle, 
the  individual  whose  private  means  bring  in  19s.  a  week  is  no 
better  off  as  a  pensioner  than  one  whose  income,  independently 
of  the  pension,  is  10s.  a  week.  The  question  of  the  fairness  of 
this  arrangement  need  not  be  entered  into  here.  At  any  rate, 
it  affords  a  working  basis  for  the  application  of  the  means  limit, 
and  in  any  case  the  equality  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since 
much  depends  upon  whether  the  pensioner  is  belongingless  or 
can  make  a  home  with  relatives  or  friends.  Independently  of 
these  points,  the  principle  as  worked  out  in  the  tables  is  not  of 
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great  importance,  since  Miss  Sellers  tells  us  that  out  of  920,198 
old-age  pensioners  only  64,924  are  affected  by  the  means  limit. 
The 'yearly  income  from  all  sources  of  the  large  majority  of  pen- 
sioners  is  either  below  the  amount  which  comes  within  the  scope 
of  the  means  limit,  or  nothing  at  all.  There  is  therefore  plenty 
of  room  for  inequality  of  circumstances  among  old-age  pensioners, 
and  any  scheme  of  pensions  which  fails  to  recognise  this  as  natural 
and  inevitable  can  lead  to  nothing  but  resentment  and  deception. 
In' this  connection  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  letters  to  the  Press  referred  to  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  article  : — 

“  It  should  be  frankly  recognised  that  some  old-age  pensioners  are  better 
off  than  others.  There  is  no  o  priori  reason  for  equality  of  circumstances 
among  them,  provided  that  the  original  qualification  for  a  pension, 
amount  of  assured  income,  remains  equal  for  all  persons." 

But  what  is  most  pertinent  to  any  questions  arising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “means  limit”  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
“calculation  of  means”  is  based.  The  technicalities  of  this 
calculation  as  expounded  by  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act,  1911,  are 
not  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  gather  from  the  latter  how  the  law  actually 
'  stands  with  regard  to  the  various  sources  of  income  which  are 
passed  in  review. 

Among  the  evidence  in  the  Report  “devoted  to  pleas  for  the 
exclusion  of  particular  kind  of  income  from  the  calculation  of 
means,”  we  read  : — 

"  Many  witnesses  have  submitted  that  assistance  given  by  friends,  rela¬ 
tives,  and  ex-employers  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
means.  They  argued  that  under  the  present  system  would-be  benefactors  are 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  discontinuing  such  assistance,  or  of  finding  that 
it  merely  results  in  the  reduction  or  revocation  of  the  pension.  .  .  . 

"  A  number  of  witnesses  supported  the  view,  that  personal  earnings  obtained 
by  casual  work  or  home  industry  should  be  excluded  from  means.  If  savings, 
gifts,  and  earnings  are  ...  to  be  ignored  [that  is,  as  coming  within  the 
means  limit] ,  the  only  remaining  form  of  income  to  be  included  is  inherited 
property.” 

These  quotations,  brief  as  they  are,  from  the  longest  and  most 
important  section  of  the  Report  seem  to  show  that,  as  regards 
the  calculation  of  means,  the  witnesses  have  taken  a  more  rigid 
view  of  their  legal  aspect  than  is  usually  accepted  or  acted  upon. 
For  instance,  the  plight  of  the  pensioner  who  is  presumably 
debarred  from  accepting  gifts  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
mulcted  by  a  reduction  of  the  pension,  which,  be  it  noted,  is  not 
in  itself  intended  to  be  sufficient  for  livelihood,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  rare  one.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  bristles  with  complica- 
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tions,  and  it  is  because  the  Committee  considered  it  “imposrable 
to  differentiate  equitably  between  various  kinds  of  means  ”  that 
the  majority  felt  themselves  driven  to  advocate  a  sweeping 
measure  of  universal  old-age  pensions  as  being  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  tangle. 

Putting  this  solution  aside  as  the  new  Act  has  done,  and  as 
being  a  costly  and  inadequate  remedy  rather  than  one  which 
meets  the  present  needs — the  most  pressing  of  which  probably 
are :  (1)  Either  free  housing  or  higher  pensions  than  10s.  for  the 
most  needy  cases ;  (2)  the  lowering  of  the  age-linait,  say,  to  sixty- 
five,  in  those  cases,  otherwise  eligible,  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  regular  employment  has  been  lost  owing  to  age  and  infirmity 
—one  main  question  naturally  emerges  out  of  many  conflicting 
points.  If  old-age  pensions  are  intended  to  be  only  supplementary 
to  other  sources  of  income,  where  does  the  advantage  come  in, 
either  to  the  pensioner  or  to  the  State,  once  the  pension  has 
been  granted,  by  imposing  restrictions  and  limitations  as  to  the 
additions  which  by  one  means  or  another  the  pensioner  is  able 
to  make  to  the  pension?  And,  in  particular,  it  may  be  asked : 
Why  are  any  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  the  casual  earnings 
of  the  old-age  pensioner,  precarious  as  such  earnings  must 
always  be? 

In  all  the  most  necessitous  cases,  which  it  should  be  the  main 
object  of  any  old-age  pension  scheme  to  consider  first,  every 
penny  of  the  full  pension  and  every  penny  that  the  pensioner  can 
by  personal  exertion  add  to  it  is  needed  for  providing  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  So  long  as  a  pensioner  is  in  receipt  of  a 
yearly  salary  for  work  done,  that  might  be  taken  into  account, 
though  not  to  its  full  amount,  in  the  calculation  of  means,  but  . 
earnings  of  the  aged  poor  short  of  this  should  surely  be  excluded 
once  and  for  all. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  casual  earnings,  the  views 
of  an  old-age  pensioner,  as  expressed  in  one  of  the  letters  referred 
to  earlier  in  this  article,  may  be  given  here.  He  writes : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  poor  old  people  to  live  on  present  allowance.  Even 
if  they  try  to  earn  a  little  to  help  out  they  are  afraid  of  having  their  pensions 
stopped.  .  .  .  What  I  feel  is  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  a  little 
work  should  be  allowed  to  earn  what  little  they  could  without  interference, 
as  when  people  get  between  70  and  80  years  of  age  they  cannot  do  much  .  .  . 
but  where  they  were  not  able  to  work  and  have  to  rely  solely  on  pensions, 
their  pension  should  be  raised  to  enable  them  to  live  a  little  more  comfortable 
than  at  present.  This  would  not  burden  the  State  much  more  than  at  the 
j  present  time.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Lloyd  George  knows  the  exact  working  of 
the  Act.  Anyhow,  the  restriction  is  unnecessary,  I  call  it,  under  the 
present  price  of  everything.”* 

((1)  This  passage  is,  as  will  be  seen,  unedited,  the  wording  being  just  as  received 
from  the  correspondent. 
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The  question  as  to  how  far  lodging,  or  board  and  lodgings 
enter  into  the  calculation  of  means  is  also  passed  over  in  the 
Majority  Eeport,  though  in  a  reservation  by  Miss  Matheson  she 
recommends  that  “complete  board  and  lodging  should  not  in  any 
case  be  reckoned  at  more  than  10s.  a  week.”  This  suggestion  is 
made  by  her  in  relation  to  the  means  limit.  Miss  Sellers,  how- 
ever,  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  it  is  only  those  old-age  pen¬ 
sioners  who  are  not  “belongingless”  who  can  get  along  on  the 
maximum  pension  of  lOs,  This  opinion  seems  to  imply  that 
free  housing,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be  a  reason  for  reducing  the 
maximum  pension.  In  a  case  of  which  I  have  personal  know¬ 
ledge  no  inquiries  have  been  made  of  an  old-age  j^ensioner,  who 
makes  her  home  with  relatives,  respecting  payment  for  rent  and 
board.  A  clause  in  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act,  1911,  states 
that : — 

"  In  calculating  the  means  of  a  person,  account  shall  be  taken  of  .  .  , 
the  yearly  value  of  any  benefit  or  privilege  enjoyed  by  that  person.  ” 

This  clause,  like  many  others  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  lends 
itself  to  some  freedom  of  interpretation,  even  if  the  proverbial 
“  coach  and  horses  ”  could  not  be  driven  through  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  the  relation  of  partial  or  complete  board  and 
lodging  to  the  means  limit  must  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  an 
open  one.  Probably  the  simplest  way  to  deal  with  the  means 
limit  would  be  to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  what  sources  of  income 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  it,  and  if  this  question  were  to  be 
submitted  to  a  popular  verdict,  probably  the  first  three  items  to 
be  ruled  out  from  the  calculation  of  means  would  be  : — 

1.  Casual  earnings  due  to  the  pensioner’s  own  industry. 

2.  Gifts,  whether  in  money  or  kind,  given  either  by  friends, 
ex-employers  or  relatives,  with  the  view  of  adding  to  the  pension. 

3.  Board  and  lodging,  whether  partial  or  complete.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  suggestions  again  imply  recognition  ! 
of  inequality  of  circumstances  among  those  who  are  entitled  by 
the  want  of  independent  means  to  the  old-age  pensions.  Some 
w’ould  be  comfortably  off,  and  some  would  only  just  be  able  to 
scrape  along,  and  would  need  additional  help  from  the  State, 
.either  in  the  form  of  free  housing  or  outdoor  relief,  or  w'hat  not. 

No  knotty  points  of  this  kind  disturbed  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  new  Act,  and,  according  to  that  keen  observer  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  “A  Student  of  Politics,”  “the  Bill 


(1)  The  attempt  to  discriminate  between  partial  and  complete  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  might  only  pave  the  way  to  misrepresentation — complete  board  and  lodging 
is  probably  not  common. 
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was  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  less  time  than  it  took  one 
eupeptic  man  to  eat  a  chop.”  This  lightning  legislation  he 
attributed,  as  did  most  others,  less  to  philanthropic  zeal  than  to 
the  near  approach  of  Christmas,  to  what  he  termed  “cupboard 
charity,”  and  he  paints  the  scene  accordingly.  “  ‘  Take  away  the 
pensioners  and  bring  in  the  dinner,’  says  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  tears  chasing  down  its  cheeks.” 

Sooner  or  later  the  pensioners  will  have  to  be  brought  back. 
The  problem  of  how  to  ensure  the  greatest  benefit  from  old-age 
pensions,  combined  with  all  possible  economy  of  expenditure,  is 
not  one  to  be  hastily  solved.  Many  points  taken  up  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  and  by  others  may,  and  probably  will, 
come  up  again  for  consideration  w’hen  legislation  again  concerns 
itself  with  the  interests  of  the  old-age  pensioner. 

E.  Maud  Simon. 


WINDOWS. 


I. 

The  Paisley  Shawl. 

What  were  his  dreams  who  wove  this  coloured  sliawl— 

✓ 

The  grey,  hard-bitten  weaver,  gaunt  and  dour. 

Out  of  whose  grizzled  memory,  even  as  a  flower 
Out  of  bleak  Winter  at  young  April’s  call 
In  the  old  tradition  of  flowers  breaks  into  bloom. 
Blossomed  the  ancient  intricate  design 
Of  softly-glowing  hues  and  exquisite  line — 

What  were  his  dreams,  crouched  at  his  cottage  loom? 

What  were  her  dreams,  the  laughing  April  lass 
Who  first  in  flowering  of -young  delight. 

With  parted  lips  and  eager  tilted  head 
And  shining  eyes,  about  her  shoulders  white 
Drew  the  soft  fabric  of  kindling  green  and  red 
Standing  before  the  candle-lighted  glass? 

II. 

Thessaly. 

Sun-steeped  translucent  marble,  and  beyond. 

Pale  marble  hills  of  amethyst  and  rose 
Above  the  shadowy  olive-grove  that  shows 
A  sea-green  shimmer  like  a  tide-left  pond 
Of  brackish  waters  under  the  pale  blue  sky 
Of  the  unclouded  noon  of  Thessaly  : 

And  over  that  pallid  sky  and  pallid  sea 
Obliviously  the  sultry  hours  drift  by — 

Drift  by  in  sun-steeped  and  translucent  dream. 

Till  suddenly  a  seagull’s  strident  scream 
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Stabs  through  my  sense,  and  once  again  I  ride 
In  a' little  coble  the  dark  tossing  tide 
Of  glancing,  shivering  Northern  seas,  a  boy 
Chanting  to  that  dark  sky  the  tale  of  Troy. 


III. 

Anthony  Earnshaw. 

We  found  him  buried  in  the  drifted  snow 
Beside  his  buried  but  still-breathing  ewes. 

’Tis  rarely  given  for  any  man  to  know 

And  find,  unsought,  the  death  that  he  would  choose  : 

Yet  he  who  had  always  laboured  among  sheep 

Since  he  could  walk,  and  who  had  often  said 

That  death  should  find  him  working,  stumbled  dead 

Succouring  his  flock,  and  by  them  fell  asleep. 

Spare  sinewy  body  and  brown  knotted  hands, 

Lean  weathered  face  and  eyes  that  burned  so  clear 
From  gazing  ever  through  the  winds  that  blow 
Over  wide  grassy  spaces,  one  who  stands 
Beside  you,  quiet  on  your  hurdle-bier 
Envies  your  hard-earned  death  amid  the  snow. 


IV. 

Lindisfarne. 

Jet-black  the  crags  of  False  Emanuel  Head 
Against  the  Winter  sunset  :  standing  stark 
Within  the  shorn  sun’s  frosty  glare,  night-dark 
A  solitary  monk  with  arms  outspread 
In  worship  or  in  frustrate  tense  desire 
Of  racked  and  tortured  flesh  : .  still  young  and  spare. 
With  drooping  head  he  seems  to  hang  in  air 
Crucified  on  a  wheel  of  blood-red  fire. 
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The  red  sun  dips  :  and  slowly  to  his  side 
His  slack  arms  fall ;  and  in  the  clear  green  light 
Of  the  frosty  afterglow  where  coldly  burns 
A  lonely  star,  a  very  pillar  of  night 
He  stands  above  the  steely  shivering  tide, 

Then  slowly  to  the  darkening  East  he  turns. 


V. 

Hands. 

Tempest  without ;  within,  the  mellow  glow 
Of  mingling  lamp  and  firelight  over  all — 

Etchings  and  water-colours  on  the  wall. 

Cushions  and  curtains  of  clear  indigo. 

Rugs,  damask-red  and  blue  as  Tyrian  seas, 

Deep  chairs,  black  oaken  settles,  hammered  brass. 
Translucent  porcelain  and  sea-green  glass — 

Colour  and  warmth  and  light  and  dreamy  ease  : 

And  I  sit  wondering  where  are  now  the  hands 
That  wrought  at  anvil,  easel,  wheel  and  loom — 
Hands  slender,  swart,  red'  gnarled — in  foreign  lands 
Or  English  shops  to  furnish  this  seemly  room  : 

And  all  the  while,  without,  the  windy  rain 
Drums  like  dead  fingers  tapping  at  the  pane. 


VI. 

Windows. 

'i. 

The  hills  of  Wales  burned  only  dimmer  gold 
Beneath  gold  skies,  as  over  the  green  shires 
I  looked  from  my  high  windows  on  the  fires 
Of  sunset  kindling ;  but  they  could  not  hold 
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My  vagrant  thought  that  in  an  instant  leapt 
To  a  window  overseas  that  from  a  height 
Looks  down  an  alley  where  a  girl  one  night 
Was  done  to  death,  while,  knowing  naught,  I  slept. 

And  brooding  in  my  chair,  I  wonder  why 
The  golden  uplands  and  the  glistering  sky 
Should  bring  that  horror  of  the  dark  to  mind ; 

And  in  my  consciousness  I  seek  to  trace 

The  ray  that  glimmers  through  dark  ways  and  blind 

Between  the  sunset  and  a  dead  girl’s  face. 


II. 

If  I  could  live  within  the  ray  of  light 
That  runs  through  all  things  everlastingly — 

Not  only  glimpse  in  moments  of  clear  sight 
The  glancing  of  the  golden  shuttles  that  ply 
’Twixt  things  diverse  in  seeming,  stars  and  mud, 
Innocence  and  the  deed  in  darkness  done. 

The  victim  and  the  spiller  of  the  blood — 

The  light  that  weaves  the  universe  in  one. 

Then  might  my  heart  have  ease  and  rest  content 
On  the  golden  upland  under  the  clear  sky  : 

But  ever  must  my  restless  days  be  spent 
Following  the  fugitive  gleam  until  I  die — 
Light-shotten  darkness,  glory  struck  from  strife. 
Terror  to  beauty  kindling,  death  to  life. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND:  THE  FOURTH 
HOME  RULE  BILL. 

“  Statesmanship  is  a  practical  science,  the  foundation  of  which  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  to  be  dealt  with,  and  history  helps  us  to  a  true 
comprehension  of  the  facts  by  showing  how  they  have  come  into  being 
and  by  revealing  the  causes  which  have  determined  their  relative  import¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  There  will  still  remain  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
remedies  to  be  applied,  yet  that  difference  will  be  far  less  wide  among 
those  who  have  mastered  the  facts  of  history  than  it  is  among  those  who 
derive  their  views  from  current  speeches  and  articles;  and  the  former  class 
will  be  more  diffident  and  more  charitable  both  in  judging  the  Irish  people 
and  in  condemning  one  another’s  conclusions.” 

For  the  fourth  time  in  one  generation  the  Imperial  Parliament 
is  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon  a  measure  of  “Home 
Rule  ”  for  Ireland.  To  the  first  Bill,  that  of  1886,  the  House  of 
Commons  declined  to  give  a  second  reading,  and  the  electorate, 
to  whom  an  api>eal  was  promptly  made,  vindicated  the 
judgment  of  their  representatives.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second 
venture  of  1893  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
decisively  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  electors  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  Peers,  and  gave  to  the  Unionist  Party  a  mandate 
to  persevere  in  their  two-fold  policy  :  resolute  administration  of 
the  law,  combined  with  the  restoration  of  economic  prosperity 
to  Ireland.  The  success  of  that  policy  was  indisputable.  The 
Unionist  Government  handed  over  to  their  successors  in  1905  an 
Ireland  that  w'as  peaceful  and  prosperous.  “Ireland,”  said  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Bryce  on  taking  office,  “is  quiet.”  When  Mr.  Birrell 
succeeded  Mr.  Bryce  in  1907  he  declared  with  truth  that  Ireland 
had  never  been  so  peaceful  for  the  last  six  hundred  years.  Still 
more  remarkable  was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Redmond. 
Speaking  at  Waterford  in  1915  to  a  deputation  of  Irishmen  from 
Australia  he  painted  the  contrast  between  the  Ireland  of  1915 
and  the  Ireland  of  the  ’eighties,  when  he  had  himself  gone  to 
Australia  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  “an  enslaved,  famine- 
hunted,  despairing  people.”  “To-day,”  he  said,  “the  people, 
broadly  speaking,  own  the  soil ;  to-day  the  labourers  live  in  decent 
habitations ;  to-day  there  is  absolute  freedom  in  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  local  taxation  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  congested 
districts,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  awful  horrors  of  the  old 
famine  days,  have  been  transformed,  the  farms  have  been  en¬ 
larged,  decent  dwellings  have  been  provided,  and  a  new  spirit 
of  hope  and  independence  is  to-day  among  the  people.”  ^ 

(1)  "  Ireland.  An  Enemy  of  the  Allies.”  By  B.  C.  Escoulaire.  A  brilliant  study 
of  the  Irish  Problem. 
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Meanwhile  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 
Once  more  the  evil  genius  of  Ireland,  never  far  away  nor  long 
absent,  became  ascendant.  In  two  ways  the  situation  rapidly 
altered  for  the  worse  after  1910.  At  Westminster  Ireland  once 
more  became  the  sport  of  English  politics.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  with  the  brief  interval  from  1892  to  1896,  the  party 
in  power  had  been  independent  of  the  Irish  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  During  that  period  the  revolution  to  which  Mr. 
Redmond  referred  was  effected ;  the  law  was  obeyed ;  the  people 
prospered.  But  the  General  Elections  of  1910,  both  fought  on 
the  issue  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  big  gaps  in  the  majority 
which  Mr.  Asquith  had  inherited  from  Sir  Henry  Campbell 
Bannerman.  Once  more,  as  in  1885,  the  Eadical  Party  became 
dependent  upon  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Mr.  Eedmond  knew  his 
power  and  was  prepared  to  use  it.  “We  will  make  them  [the 
present  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party]  toe  the  line.”  So  he  said 
on  a  memorable  occasion.  He  made  good  his  words.  The  Eadical 
Party  toed  the  line  to  some  effect. 

The  way  was  prepared  by  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  which 
abolished  the  referendal  power  of  the  Second  Chamber,  and  left 
to  the  Peers  only  the  shadow  of  a  suspensive  veto.  In  1912  Mr. 
Aaquith  brought  forward  the  third  edition  of  Home  Eule,  passed 
the  Bill  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sent 
it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Eejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1912,  1913,  and  1914,  the  Bill,  nevertheless,  received,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act,  the  Eoyal  Assent. 
Meanwhile  the  war  had  broken  out ;  a  party  truce  had  been  called, 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  Act  should  not  come  into 
force  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  Ulster  should  not  be 
coerced  into  an  acceptance  of  its  terms.  But  the  Act  is  on  the 
Statute  Book.  Unless  it  be  repealed  or  amended,  it  must  come 
into  operation  as  soon  as  Peace  is  definitively  concluded.  This 
is  the  basic  fact  of  the  situation  by  which  all  parties  are  to-day 
confronted. 

The  main  provisions  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Act  will  engage  attention 
later  on.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  helpful  to  recall,  in  brief  outline, 
the  attempts  which,  in  the  last  seven  centuries,  England  has 
made  to  “settle  ”  the  Irish  question. 

“In  my  view,”  said  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  not  long  ago,  “Anglo- 
Irish  history  is  a  thing  for  Englishmen  to  remember,  for  Irish¬ 
men  to  forget.”  It  was  finely  said ;  the  misfortune  is  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  grim  story  of  Ireland  is  forgotten 
by  Englishmen,  and  only  recalled,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  by 
Irishmen.  Yet  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Bryce  was  surely  right  when 
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he  wrote,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  passage  which  I  have  prefixed 
to  this  paper.  Irishmen  may  have  many  genuine  causes  of  com- 
plaint  against  the  people  with  whose  fortunes  their  own  are 
indissolubly  linked ;  one  thing  they  cannot  justly  allege  :  that 
there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  England,  any  reluctance  to  devise 
or  to  apply  a  large  variety  of  political  expedients  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland. 

For  four  hundred  years,  after  the  so-called  conquest  of 
Henry  II.,  England  was  content  to  maintain  a  precarious  hold 
upon  Ireland  by  means  of  the  “Pale.”  No  policy  could  have  been 
more  pernicious.  The  Anglo-Norman  settlement  on  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland  acted,  in  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  striking  phrase,  “like  a 
running  sore,  irritating  the  Celtic  regions  beyond  the  pale  and 
deepening  the  confusion  which  prevailed  there.”  That  confusion 
was  in  large  measure  the  result  of  the  “feudal  half  conquest” 
effected  by  Strongbow  and  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  in  the 
twelfth  century.  That  “half-conquest”  was  the  initial  wrong 
inflicted  by  England  upon  Ireland.  Within  four  years  of  the 
landing  of  William  the  Bastard  at  Pevensey  England  lay  prostrate 
at  his  feet.  After  four  hundred  years  of  English  “occupation” 
Ireland  remained  unconquered.  Into  the  causes  and  results— 
results  still  unexhausted — of  the  failure  of  the  Plantagenets  to 
make  a  “clean  job”  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  I  cannot  enter. 
The  curious  may  refer  to  a  little  book  published  in  1612  by  Sir 
John  Davies,  who  was  at  that  time  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 
The  book  bears  the  significant  title  :  Discoverie  of  the  True  Causes 
why  Ireland  was  never  Entirely  Subdued  and  Brought  under 
Obedience  of  the  Crown  of  England  until  the  Beginning  of  His 
Majesty's  Happy  Reign}  and  is  full  of  ripe  wisdom  and  instruc¬ 
tion  for  those  who  would  probe  the  historical  grounds  for  the 
unhappy  relations  which  have  subsisted  betw^een  the  two  islands. 
Better  far  for  both  peoples  had  Henry  II. ’s  conquest  of  Ireland 
been  as  rapid  and  complete  as  William’s  conquest  of  England. 
As  things  were,  the  native  and  spontaneous  development  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  artificially  arrested ;  while  at  the  same  time  she  was 
deprived  of  the  advantages  that  accrued  to  England  from  a  strong 
and  efficient  administration. 

The  “  Pale  ”  policy  was  a  hopeless  failure ;  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  “  Pale  ”  itself  was  virtually  extinct. 
Henry  VIII.  attempted  to  extend  English  law,  English  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  English  tongue  to  all  parts  of  Ireland.  He  might 
ha^  succeeded  but  for  the  attempt  to  impose  upon  Ireland  the 
reformed  Anglican  Church.  In  defiance  of  that  attempt,  Irish- 

(1)  The  Diacoverie  was  republished  by  G.  Routledge  and  Sons  (n.d.)  as  Vol.  X. 
of  the  Carisbrooke  Library. 
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men,  always  strong  Catholics,  became  violent  Papists.  The 
attacks  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  the  Papacy  upon  the  throne 
and  person  of  Queen  Elizabeth  involved  Ireland  in  the  European 
complications  of  that  distracted  period.  Eeluctantly,  but  inevit¬ 
ably,  Elizabeth  had  to  face  the  dilemma  :  abandonment  or  con¬ 
quest.  She  chose  the  latter,  and  for  the  first  time  Ireland  was 
conquered  by  England. 

Conquest  was  followed,  under  the  early  Stuarts,  by  colonisation, 
a  policy  which  culminated  in  Cromw^ell’s  “settlement.”  The 
Puritan  settlement  was  not,  however,  carried  through,  even  in 
Ulster,  Leinster  and  Munster,  to  the  point  designed  by  Cromwell. 
Under  the  later  Stuarts  the  policy  w’as  reversed,  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  William  III.  imposed  upon  Ireland  an 
“Orange  ”  settlement.  From  1691  to  1782  Ireland,  though 
possessing  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
“Dependency  ”  of  England.  Her  commerce  was  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  of  English  traders ;  the  creed  cherished  by  four-fifths  of 
her  people  was  proscribed ;  the  Protestant  minority  enjoyed  com¬ 
plete  ascendancy ;  while  political  dependence  was  maintained  by 
Poynings’  Law  and  the  declaratory  Act  of  vi.  George  I. 

The  successful  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  reacted  upon 
Ireland,  and  from  1782  to  1800  the  sole  link  between  England 
and  Ireland  was  that  of  the  Crown.  “Personal  union”  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  transient  of  political  connections  :  witness  Austria- 
Hungary,  Sweden-Norway,  and  England-Scotland  (1603-1707). 
The  experiment  of  legislative  independence,  as  attempted  under 
the  “Grattan  Constitution,”  was  a  fiasco.  The  reasons  of  the 
failure  are  not  far  to  seek,  but  they  cannot  be  explored  in  this 
place.  The  Legislative  Union  was  the  natural  sequel,  if  not  the 
inevitable  consequence,  of  the  rebellion  of  1798.  The  Union 
brought  to  Ireland  the  boon  of  complete  commercial  equality ; 
could  Pitt  have  had  his  way  it  would  have  brought  also  equality 
of  religious  rights  and  a  large  measure  of  tithe  reform.  The  con¬ 
cession  of  Catholic  Emancipation  as  a  preferable  alternative  to 
civil  war,  by  Wellington  and  Peel  (1829),  came  too  late  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  Catholics,  and  served  onty  to  inaugurate  the  movement 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 

During  the  last  eighty  years  the  Repeal  movement  has  passed 
through  many  phases ;  it  has  never  been  wholly  arrested.  In  the 
’sixties  it  derived  most  of  its  force  from  the  revolutionary  society 
of  the  Fenians.  Fenianism  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Irish 
exodus  to  the  United  States,  an  exodus  which  in  its  turn  was  due 
to  the  great  famine  of  1846-47.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  to  scotch 
the  revolutionary  movement  by  large  concessions  to  “moderate” 
sentiment.  The  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
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Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  was  followed  by  the  agrarian  legisla-  1]  i 
tion  of  1870  and  1881,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  far  justified  1  , 
that  upon  Fenianism  there  did  supervene  the  “  moderate  ”  Home  i  j 
Rule  movement  led  by  Isaac  Butt.  Upon  Butt’s  movement  Mr.  !  ) 

Gladstone,  however,  poured  undiluted  scorn.  “Can  any  sensible  I 
man,  can  any  rational  man,”  he  asked,  “suppose  that  at  this  i 
time  of  day,  in  this  condition  of  the  world,  we  are  going  to  dis-  |  , 

integrate  the  great  capital  institutions  of  the  country  for  the  s 
purpose  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  all  man-  | 
kind?”  (September  26th,  1871). 

Butt’s  movement  made  little  headway,  but  before  another  j 
decade  had  passed  a  new  leader  had  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  a  I 
new  force  had  begun  to  operate  in  English  politics.  Parnell  may  I 
have  been  animated  by  love  of  Ireland,  he  was  certainly  inspired  I 
by  virulent  hatred  of  England.  A  visit  to  America  (his  mother’s  I 
country)  in  1871  confirmed  his  sympathy  with  Fenianism  and 
his  hatred  for  England.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1875,  and,  quickly  taking  the  measure  of  that  Assembly,  soon 
became  one  of  the  dominant  forces  in  the  House.  Devoid  of  the 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Irish  demagogue — of  eloquence,  passion  or 
sensibility — Parnell  was  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  rapidly 
acquired,  in  special  measure,  the  art  of  the  Parliamentary  tac¬ 
tician.  Convinced  that  the  battle  of  Home  Rule  must  be  won 
partly  by  tactics  at  Westminster,  partly  by  agitation  in  Ireland 
and  America,  he  wielded  the  two-edged  weapon  with  consummate 
ability.  By  Parliamentary  obstruction  he  brought  the  Govern¬ 
ment  into  contempt  in  England ;  with  the  help  of  Davitt  and  the 
Land  League  he  rendered  the  Executive  impotent  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  vainly  imagined  that  the  separatist  agitation  would  I 
yield  to  the  application  of_agtarian  remedies.  His  Land  Act  of 
1881  was  conceived  on  wholly  mistaken  lines — partly  in  conse-  I 
quence  of  his  obstinate  refusal  to  consult  Irish  opinion,  or  even  | 
the  opinion  of  those  of  his  colleagues  like  John  Bright,  who  knew  | 
Ireland  much  better  than  he  did.  Agrarian  concessions  were  I 
followed  by  an  epidemic  of  outrage  and  crime,  and  that  in  turn  I 
by  “coercion.”  •  I 

A  turning-point  in  Irish  politics  was  reached  in  1885.  Ireland  | 
was  included  in  the  Electoral  Reform  Act  of  1884,  and  no  attempt  I 
was  made  in  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1884  to  readjust  the  repre-  | 
sentation  of  Ireland  at  Westminster  more  nearly  to  population.  ; 
The  result  was  that  Parnell  reappeared  in  Parliament  with  a  I 
following  of  no  fewer  than  eighty-six  repealers.  By  a  curious  '  | 
coincidence  Gladstone’s  majority  reached  exactly  the  same  figure.  j 
Clearly  Parnell  held  the  key  of  the  position.  If  he  threw  in  his  | 
lot  with  the  Tories — then  in  office — a  Parliamentary  deadlock 
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must  ensue.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  one  chance  of  returning  to  power 
was  to  secure  the  Parnellite  vote.  In  this  first  critical  division 
in  the  new  Parliament  (January  26th,  1886)  the  Government  was 
beaten,  by  a  majority  of  79.  Of  these  74  were  Parnellites. 

Mr.  Gladstone  took  ofi&ce ;  Parnell  was  in  power.  On  April  8th 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill.  Of  all  the 
measures  dealing  with  the  government  of  Ireland  this  went 
furthest  in  the  direction  of  separation.  Ireland  was  no  longer 
to  be  represented  at  Westminster.  There  was  to  be  a  Legislative 
Body  in  Dublin — Gladstone  consistently  and  characteristically 
avoided  the  use  of  the  term  “  Parliament  ” — to  deal  with  Irish 
affairs  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  was 
to  consist  of  two  “  Orders  ”  :  one  formed  of  the  twenty-eight 
representative  Peers  of  Ireland  and  seventy-five  members  elected 
by  select  constituencies ;  the  other  comprising  206  members 
elected  by  the  existing  Parliamentary  constituencies.  These  two 
Orders  were  to  sit  together,  though  either  might  demand  a 
separate  vote,  and  in  this  way  exercise  a  suspensive  veto  upon 
the  other.  The  Irish  Legislature  was  forbidden  to  deal  with  the 
Crown,  the  Army,  Navy  or  defence,  treaties,  peace  or  war,  trade 
and  navigation,  coinage,  customs,  excise,  and  many  other  matters ; 
nor  w'as  it  to  establish  or  endow  any  particular  Church.  As 
regards  the  Executive,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  constitutional  ruler,  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council,  but  acting 
ordinarily  on  the  advice  of  Ministers  responsible  to  the  local  legis¬ 
lature.  This  Executive  was  ultimately  to  control  the  police,  and 
to  appoint  the  judges. 

Alongside  this  Bill  w'as  introduced  also  a  Land  Bill  giving  to 
the  Irish  landlords  the  option  of  selling  their  estates  normally  at 
twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  nett  rental.  To  have  left  the  land¬ 
lords  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dublin  Parliament  would  have 
been  unthinkable,  but  the  terms  of  the  Land  Bill  did  not  increase 
the  chances  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  fate  of  the  latter  has 
already  been  described. 

The  second  edition  of  Home  Rule  (1893)  differed  in  important 
particulars  from  the  first.  The  Single-Chamber  device  with  its 
two  “Orders”  was  dropped,  and  the  bi-cameral  principle  was 
frankly  adopted.  There  was  to  be  a  Legislative  Council  of  forty- 
eight  members,  who  were  to  be  elected' for  a  term  of  eight  years 
by  persons  who  owned  or  occupied  land  of  the  rateable  value  of 
£20  per  annum.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  or  Lower  House, 
was  to  consist  of  103  members  returned  by  the  existing  con¬ 
stituencies,  except  Trinity  College.  In  the  event  of  disagreement 
between  the  two  Chambers,  the  question  Was  to  be  determined, 
but  not  until  two  years  had  elapsed,  by  a  bare  majority  in  a  joint 
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session.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill  Irish  members,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  were  to  be  retained  at  Westminster,  but  not 
to  vote  on  questions  affecting  Great  Britain  exclusively.  This  “in 
and  out  ”  clause  was  subjected  to  severe  but  well-merited  criti- 
cism,  and  was  eventually  dropped.  In  tbe  Bill  as  it  left  the 
House  of  Commons,  eighty  Irish  representatives  were  retained 
with  full  powers  over  British  legislation. 

The  first  Bill  was  frankly  separatist ;  the  second  moved  in  the 
direction  of  federalism,  but  with  halting  and  clumsy  gait.  Pro¬ 
pelled  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  amazing  energy  and 
undimmed  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Bill  of  1893  was 
contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Lords  by  419  to  41.  The  Peers 
of  Gladstone’s  owm  creation  would  have  sufficed  to  defeat  his  Bill. 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  another  attempt  to  draft  a  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  was  made  by  the  ablest  of  Gladstone’s  lieutenants 
of  1893.  Half  the  interval  was  employed  by  the  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ments  under  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  vindicating  the 
authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  in  transferring  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  from  the  landlords  to  the  cultivators  (this  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  work  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham),  and  in  laying  the 
seeds,  which  have  since  abundantly  fructified,  of  economic  pros¬ 
perity.  On  taking  over  the  Premiership  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1894  Lord  Rosebery  had  made  the  significant  admission  that 
before  Home  Rule  could  be  carried  “England,  as  tlm  pre¬ 
dominant  member  of  the  partnership  of  the  three  kingdoms,  will 
have  to  be  convinced  of  its  justice.” 

Of  its  justice  England  (in  the  narrower  sense)  never  has  shown 
herself  convinced.  The  General  Election  of  1906,  which  hurled 
the  Unionists  from  power,  was  fought  on  an  entirely  different  and 
not  less  distinct  issue.  The  two  elections  of  1910  were  somewhat 
more  ambiguous.  But  the  more  ambiguous  the  response,  the 
greater  the  dependence  of  the  Radical  Government  upon  Irish 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hence  the  Bill  of  1912. 

It  was  introduced,  in  Mr.  Asquith’s  wwds,  in  deference  to  the 
“deliberate  constitutional  demands  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
[Irish]  nation,  repeated  and  ratified,  time  after  time,  during  the 
best  part  of  the  life-time  of  a  generation.”  But  does  not  Mr. 
Asquith’s  argument  prove  too  much?  The  vast  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  have  at  the  polls  now  declared  their  preference  for  a 
separated  and  a  republican  Ireland.  If  the  success  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  Party  be  repeated  often  enough,  will  Mr.  Asquith,  or  other 
adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  self-determination  (a  phrase  accepted, 
be  it  said  parenthetically,  with  somewhat  too  much  effusiveness 
and  too  scant  analysis),  be  willing  to  concede  their  demand? 
After  all,  the  validity  of  this  elusive  doctrine  dei)end8  largely  upon 
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the  selection  of  the  unit.  Is  it  to  be  the  Ukraine  or  Eussia ; 
Czecho-Slovakia  or  Silesia  ;  Ireland  or  Ulster?  The  Bill,  as  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  1912  was  finally  passed  by  what  Sir 
Edward  Carson  described  as  “  an  aet  of  unparalleled  treachery  and 
betrayal  ”  on  September  18th,  1914 — seven  weeks  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  and  after  the  declaration  of  a  truce  between  all 
parties,  Radicals  and  Unionists,  Ulster  Covenanters  and 
Nationalists.  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  words  may  to  English  ears 
sound  exaggerated;  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s,  though  more  restrained, 
bite  even  deeper.  Speaking  of  the  determination  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
Ministry — despite  the  outbreak  of  war — to  put  the  Bill  upon  the 
Statute  Book,  together  with  an  agreed  moratorium,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  said  :  “They  said  to  themselves,  ‘  Whatever  we  may  do, 
they  [the  Unionists]  are  bound  in  a  crisis  like  this  to  help  their 
country.  Whatever  injustice  we  inflict  upon  them,  we  can  count 
upon  them.’  It  is  not  a  pretty  calculation,  but  I  would  like  to 
say,  with  the  whole  authority  of  our  party,  that  it  is  a  correct 
calculation — they  can  count  on  us.” 

The  Bill  itself — the  third  edition  of  Home  Rule,  was  more 
“federal”  in  texture  than  its  predecessors.  It  was  commended 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  its  author  as  a  device  for  “recon¬ 
ciling  Ireland  and  emancipating  itself.”  Avowedly  intended, 
though  clumsily  devised,  to  fit  into  a  scheme  of  devolution 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  it  proposed  to  retain  forty- two  Irish 
members  at  Westminster,  and  to  secure,  unimpaired  and  inviolate, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  And  yet — one  of 
several  inconsistencies — the  Dublin  Parliament  was  not  to  stand 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  those  of  Quebec  or  Alberta  to  that 
of  Canada,  still  less  as  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to 
that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

The  Irish  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  Houses  :  a  Senate 
of  forty  members,  nominated  in  the  first  instance  (virtually)  by 
the  British  Executive,  and  afterwards  elected  by  the  four  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ireland  :  fourteen  by  Ulster,  eleven  by  Leinster,  nine 
by  Munster,  and  six  by  Connaught.  The  Senate,  so  constituted, 
was  to  “safeguard  the  interests  of  the  minority.”  The  Lower 
House  was  to  consist  of  164  members,  of  whom  thirty-one  (in 
the  nine  constituencies  returning  three  or  more  members)  were 
to  be  elected  on  the  principle  of  proportional  representation. 
Certain  powers  (similar  to  those  enumerated  in  the  previous  Bills) 
were  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  the  residue  of 
powers — another  infringement  of  the  true  principle  of  federalism 
—was  vested  in  the  subordinate  Parliament  at  Dublin.  The 
financial  relations  established  under  the  1914  Act  were  not  merely 
complex  in  themselves,  but  contradictory  to  the  essential  principle 
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on  which  the  Act  was  founded.  CJonstitutional  independence  waa 
to  co-exist  with  financial  dependence.  England,  without  direct 
responsibility,  was  to  continue  to  meet  not  only  the  obligations 
incurred  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts — that  was  a  point  of 
obvious  political  expediency,  not  to  say  of  political  honour — but 
the  costs  as  well  of  the  Old-Age  Pensions  and  National  Insurance 
Acts. 

The  Executive  was  to  be  responsible  to  the  local  Legislature, 
but  to  be  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  those  imposed  upon 
the  Irish  Parliament.  “The  area  of  its  authority”  was,  in  Mr. 
Asquith’s  words,  to  be  “co-extensive  with  the  legislative  power 
of  the  Parliament,  neither  greater  nor  less.”  This  restriction  at 
once  differentiated  the  proposed  Irish  Executive  from  those  in  the 
self-governing  Dominions.  If  the  Act  of  1914  was  not  true 
federalism,  neither  was  it  “Dominion”  Home  Eule.  That  Act 
is,  subject  to  a  moratorium  and  conditioned  by  a  solemn  promise 
to  Ulster,  still  on  the  Statute  Book. 

A  fourth  edition  of  Home  Rule  has  now  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  latest  edition  differs  very  widely  from  its  three  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  in  every  respect,  as  it  appears  to  the  present  writer, 
for  the  better.  The  new  scheme  is  based  upon  the  recognition 
of  three  governing  facts  :  (1)  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
Britain  permit  Ireland  to  cut  herself  adrift  from  the  British 
Empire  or  even  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  (2)  that  the  hatred  of 
Nationalist  Ireland  to  British  rule  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be  appeased 
by  economic  prosperity ;  and  (3)  that  the  claim  of  the  six  Pro¬ 
testant  counties  of  Ulster  to  “  self-determination  ”  within  Ireland 
is  not  less  valid  than  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  “self-determination" 
wdthin  the  United  Kingdom.  Conformably  with  these  principles 
the  new  Bill  guarantees,  so  far  as  words  can  guarantee  it,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  it  denies  to  the  new 
Irish  Legislature  the  power  to  deal  with  the  *Crown,  peace  or  war, 
the  armed  forces,  treaties,  dignities,  treason,  alienage,  naturalisa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  external  trade,  cables,  wireless  telegraphy,  aerial 
navigation,  lighthouses,  etc.,  coinage,  trade  marks,  copyright, 
patents,  customs,  excise,  income  tax,  etc. ;  but,  following  a  bad 
precedent,  the  Bill  vests  in  the  local  Legislature  the  residue  of 
powers.  Of  this  feature  more  presently.  For  legislative  pur¬ 
poses  Ireland  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  :  (1)  Northern 
Ireland,  comprising  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down, 
Fermanagh,  Londonderry  and  Tyrone,  and  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry ;  and  (2)  Southern  Ireland, 
comprising  the  rest  of  the  country.  Each  part  is  to  have  its  own 
Single-Chambered  Parliament.  In  addition,  “with  a  view  to 
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bringing  about  harmonious  action  between  the  Parliaments  and 
Governments  of  Southern  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  mutual  intercourse  and  uniformity  in  relation  to 
matters  affecting  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  to  providing  for  the 
■  administration  of  services  which  the  two  Parliaments  mutually 
agree  should  be  administered  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  of 
I  Ireland,”  there  is  to  be  constituted  forthwith  an  All-Ireland 
Council,  consisting  of  forty  persons,  who  in  the  first  instance  are 
I  to  be  selected  from  their  own  members  by  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Parliaments  in  equal  proportions.  Evidently  the  hope 
I  is  that  this  ingenious  arrangement  may  be  only  temporary,  for 
i  power  is  given  to  the  two  Parliaments,  by  identical  constituent 
Acts,  to  substitute  for  the  All-Ireland  Council  an  All-Ireland 
Parliament  of  one  or  two  Houses,  and  therein  to  merge,  should 
they  so  will,  their  own  separate  existence. 

This  is  the  one  touch  of  idealism  in  the  scheme.  “England,” 
it  seems  to  say,  “will  never  force  Ulster  or  the  six  counties  to 
come  into  or  under  an  ‘  Irish  ’  Parliament.  Should  the  six  counties 
wish  to  come  in,  the  machinery,  simple  but  sufficient,  is  provided  ; 
not  to  add  some  material  encouragement.”  Meanwhile,  North 
and  South  are  to  meet  on  equal  terms  in  the  All-Ireland  Council 
If  they  can  there  learn  to  co-operate  in  smaller  matters,  may  it 
not  lead  to  co-operation  in  the  larger?  The  setting  up  of  two 
coordinate  Parliaments,  with  a  delegation  from  each  sitting  in 
a  Common  Council,  is  not  without  affinity  to  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Ausgleich]  the  idea  of  adapting  it  to  the  two  parts  of 
Ireland  reveals  in  the  Bill  a  touch  of  statesmanship. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  regard  to  the  Executive  are  some¬ 
what  complicated.  Here  the  residue  of  authority  remains  vested 
in  his  Majesty  the  King,  who  may  delegate  to  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  certain  “Irish  services,”  which  are  later  defined  to  be  “all 
public  services  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  civil 
government  in  Ireland,”  except  of  those  matters  on  which  the 
Irish  Parliaments  have  no  power  to  legislate.  The  intention 
clearly  is  to  make  the  executive  authority  correspond  with  the 
legislative:  but  “responsible  government”  being  merely  con¬ 
ventional  in  England  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  legislative 
definition  or  transference.  The  same  difficulty  was  experienced 
I  when  in  1840  England  tried  to  carry  out  the  specific  recommenda- 

I  tion  of  Lord  Durham’s  famous  report  and  confer  upon  Canada 

“responsible  government.”  In  the  Union  Act  of  1840  there  is, 
curiously  ehough,  no  mention  of  a  responsible  Executive, 
and  it  was  not  until  1847  that  the  principle  of  English 
Cabinet  government  was  explicitly  transferred  to  Ottawa, 
by  formal  instructions  conveyed  to  Lord  Elgin,  the  then 
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Governor,  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Cabinet  principle  is, 
in  truth,  too  elusive  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Australian 
Commonwealth  Act  got  nearest  to  it,  and  the  present  Bill  makes 
an  heroic,  but  only  partially  successful,  effort  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Each  Parliament  is  to  have  its  own  (presumably)  dependent 
Executive,  which  is  to  be,  in  each  case,  an  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  comprising  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  or  others  apix)inted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  All  members 
of  the  Executive  Committees  must  be,  or  within  six  months 
become,  members  of  their  respective  Parliaments.  The  Magis¬ 
tracy  and  Police  are  for  three  years  to  remain  under  the  Imperial 
Executive ;  while  the  Postal  Service,  the  Post  Office  and  Trustee 
Savings  Banks,  stamps,  and  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland 
.are  to  be  similarly  “reserved”  until  the  date  of  Irish  Union, 
t.e.,  until  the  two  Parliaments  shall  agree  to  set  up  an  All-Irish 
Parliament.  An  Exchequer  and  a  Consolidated  Fund  is  to  be 
established  in  the  North  and  the  South,  “separate  from  one 
another  and  from  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  The  financial 
provisions  are  necessarily  complicated,  and  cannot  be  elucidated 
in  the  present  article.  Briefly,  Ireland  is  to  pay  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  for  Imperial  services  the  amount  by  which  in  the 
current  year  the  revenue  derived  from  Ireland  exceeds  the  cost 
of  local  services.  That  sum  is  £18,000,000,  and  Ireland’s  con¬ 
tribution  is  fixed  at  that  figure  for  two  years,  after  which  it  will 
be  revised  at  quinquennial  intervals  by  a  joint  Exchequer  Board. 

There  are  other  interesting  and  important  points  in  the  Bill, 
for  the  consideration  of  which  space  fails  me.  Peers,  English  or 
Irish,  are  to  be  eligible  for  membership  of  the  local  Legislatures, 
and  Irish  representative  Peers  will  (presumably,  since  there  is  no 
provision  to  the  contrary)  continue  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
,while  in  the  House  of  Commons  Ireland  is  to  be  represented  by 
forty-two  members — the  figure  of  the  1914  Act. 

Such  are  the  leading  provisions  of  Home  Rule — fourth 
edition.  In  the  supreme  consideration  of  recognising  facts  the 
latest  edition  is  incomparably  superior  to  its  predecessors.  It 
shows  less  deference  to  windy  abstractions ;  its  lines  are  less 
heroic,  but  it  does  not  seek  to  evade  difficulties  by  ignoring  facts. 

What  are  its  chances  of  political  success?  These  pages  are 
necessarily  written  some  weeks  ahead  of  the  second  reading 
debate,  and  before  that  debate  begins,  still  more  before  it  closes, 
many  developments  may  take  place.  But  decisions  of  the  most 
momentous  importance  have  already  been  taken  and  announced. 
Among  these,  immeasurably  the  most  significant  is  the  resolution 
adopted  on  March  10th  by  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council.  The 
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Council  will  take  no  responsibility  for  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
since  they  prefer  the  status  quo ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  alternative 
i  is  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Act  of  1914,  they  will  not 

l|  oppose  it.  The  Southern  Unionists  are,  on  the  contrary,  deter¬ 

mined  to  oppose  the  Bill  by  every  means  in  their  power.  That 
!  their  position  excites  intense  sympathy  among  English  Unionists 
goes  without  saying.  If  Home  Eule  of  any  kind  is  to  be, 

plainly  it  were  better  for  the  Southern  Unionists  to  have  the 

powerful  support  of  Ulster.  Partition  will  deprive  them  of  that 
support  in  a  Dublin  Parliament  and  leave  them  naked  and 
defenceless  in  the  hands  of  their  remorseless  enemies.  That  their 
enemies  are  also  ours — the  enemies  of  Britain  and  of  the  Empire 
—is  a  truth  which  adds  poignancy  to  sympathy,  and  excites 
apprehension  as  well  as  remorse.  Yet  to  reject  the  present  Bill 
-  is  to  leave  the  1914  Act  to  come  automatically  into  operation 
I  without  amendment,  and  to  reproduce  the  appalling  situation  of 
I  March,  1914. 

Is 

The  dilemma  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  painful  ever  pre- 
I  sented  to  the  British  Parliament. 

1  Tw'o  considerations  may,  however,  be  urged  in  favour  of  an 
attempt  to  solve,  at  this  precise  juncture,  the  secular  problem  of 
i  Irish  Government.  First,  there  can  be  no  suggestion  that 
!  Great  Britain  is  capitulating  to  fear.  Crime  has  rarely  been  more 
;  rampant  or  more  defiant  in  Ireland  than  it  is  to-day ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  happens,  the  law  must,  in  the  interests  of  England  no  less 
!  than  of  Ireland,  be  vindicated.  Sinn  Fein  outrages  have  not 
extorted  the  concession  ;  outrages  have  not  retarded  it.  The  offer 
contained  in  the  Bill  will  not  satisfy  the  Fenian,  the  Separatist, 
the  Sinn  Feiner ;  it  is  not  designed  to  do  so.  It  will  distinguish 
between  those  who  are  anxious  for  local  autonomy  within  the 
Empire,  be  they  few  or  many,  from  those  who  accept  nothing 
short  of  a  separate  Irish  Eepublic.  Secondly,  the  Bill  is  differen¬ 
tiated  from  all  its  predecessors  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  its 
:  sponsors  are  not  dependent  upon  the  Irish,  nor  indeed 
;  upon  anything  except  the  Unionist,  vote  in  the  House  of 
I  Commons.  The  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  go  to  Ireland,  in 
I  a  sense,  as  the  free  gift  of  Unionist  Britain.  The  Unionists  may 
■  not  be  in  a  position  *to  repeal  the  third  edition  of  Home  Kule, 
’  but  they  are  certainly  sufficient  in  numbers  to  defeat,  if  they  so 
1  will,  the  fourth.  That  is  the  political  situation  in  a  nutshell, 
i  How  it  will  develop  in  the  next  few  weeks  no  man  can  say  until 
those  weeks  are  over. 


J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  from  which  we  are  suffering  in 
these  times  of  economic  distress  arises  from  the  failure  of  the 
nation  to  realise,  first,  that  this  is  an  island,  and,  secondly,  that 
our  industries,  as  well  as  our  commerce  and  the  standard  of 
comfort  we  enjoy  in  our  homes,  depend,  in  the  last  analysis,  upon 
ample  and  efficient  sea  transport.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
nearly  made  good  the  losses  of  tonnage  sustained  during  the 
intensive  submarine  campaign,  but,  on  the  other,  the  ships  are 
carrying  only  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  goods  they 
were  canying  in  1914 — before  the  peace  was  broken.  In  effect, 
this  country  is  still  being  partiaUy  blockaded,  with  the  result 
that,  whereas  unthinking  consumers  of  all  classes,  who  have 
ample  “paper  money”  to  spend,  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  consequences  of  the  war  have  passed  away  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  everything  they  require  in  abundance, 
we  are,  in  fact,  confronted  wdth  a  shortage  of  supplies — partially 
due  to  world  shortage  and  world  dislocation  of  transport — and  the 
Government,  like  Mrs.  Partington,  is  trying  to  arrest,  by  the 
broom  of  bureaucratic  control,  the  normal  working  of  economic 
laws. 

Transportation  is  civilisation.  As  we  used  to  carry  half  the 
ocean-borne  commerce  of  the  world,  the  reduced  efficiency  of  the 
British  mercantile  marine  is  handicapping  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  their  efforts  to  repair  the  widespread  ravages  of  the  war. 
Until  transport  facilities  become  more  or  less  normal,  we  cannot 
expect  a  restoration  in  these  islands  or  elsewhere  of  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  economic  life.  These  depend  upon  a  world-wide 
system  of  exchange  and  mart,  conducted  not  by  Government 
officials,  but  by  experienced  men,  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  studying  and  regulating  the  complicated  and  delicately  adjusted 
machinery  wdiich  enables  the  nations  of  the  world  to  supply  each 
other’s  deficiencies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cure  for  the  paralysis  from  which 
British  shipping  is  suffering  lies  in  the  direction  of  nationalisa¬ 
tion.  It  has  even  been  urged  that  the  jJroposal  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  one,  consisting  merely  of  a  perpetuation  of  the 
system  of  control  of  shipping  which  existed  during  1917  and  1918 
and,  partially,  in  1919  and  this  year — when  the  liabilities  of  the 
war  were  being  liquidated.  That  suggestion  rests  upon  a  fallacy 
springing  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping.  What  was  the  position  created  as  soon 
as  that  Ministry  was  constituted  at  the  end  of  1916?  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George’s  Government  on  taking  office  was  quick  to  realise  that  ;'j 

if  the  British  mercantile  marine  proved  unequal  to  its  mission  | 

under  war  conditions,  in  transporting  troops,  carrying  food  sup¬ 
plies,  providing  the  stores  of  raw  materials  required  for  the 
making  of  munitions,  and  supplementing  the  resources  of  the  *, 

Fleet  for  the  patrol  of  the  seas,  the  Allies  must  inevitably  lose 
the  war.  Experience  proved  the  soundness  of  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  sufficient  good  sense  not  to  turn  the 

problem  over  to  a  body  of  civil  servants,  who  knew  little  or  i 

nothing  of  shipping  matters,  or  to  ask  one  of  his  supporters  in 

the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  without  experience 

of  sea  affairs,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  He  recognised  that 

the  shipping  problem  was  an  expert  matter  and  could  only  be  ij 

solved  by  shipping  men.  Mr. — now  Sir — Joseph  Maclay,  a  well- 

known  Glasgow  shipowner  who  had  spent  his  life  in  operating  •  ; 

ships,  was  invited  to  become  Shipping  Controller.  No  more 

fortunate  choice  could  have  been  made,  for  the  new  Minister  was 

outside  the  sphere  of  party  politics — ^refusing,  indeed,  to  sit  in  the 

House  of  Commons — was  a  man  of  impartial  mind,  possessed  a 

charming  personality,  and,  above  all,  knew  all  about  shipping  from 

A  to  Z. 

What  did  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  do?  His  first  step  was  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  all  the  leading  men  in  the  shipping  industry. 

He  realised  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  national 
emergency  in  British  industry,  and  he  found  that  the  great  ship¬ 
owners  of  the  country  were  also  not  unconscious  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  They  admitted  that  the  interests  of  the  nation 
and  the  success  of  the  Allied  cause  were  superior  to  their  own 
interests,  and  they  placed  themselves,  their  experience,  and  their 
staffs  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Shipping. 

Many  of  them  had  already  been  co-operating  cordially  with  the 
.\dmiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  assistance  was  given  all 
the  more  readily  to  one  of  their  own  profession  who,  without  fee 
or  hope  of  reward,  had  stepped  out  from  the  ranks  to  take  upon 
himself  a  heavy  responsibility.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
organisation  which  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  built  up  round  him  at  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  are  aware  that  he  was  able  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  everyone  concerned  in  the  industry  and  received  the  un¬ 
stinted  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association,  Lloyd’s 
Register  of  Shipping,  and  other  organisations.  The  outstanding 
shipowners  of  the  country  became  heads  of  the  departments 
of  the  Ministry,  and  w'ere  fortunate  in  gathering  round  them 
staffs  of  civil  servants,  who  gradually  created  the  most  successful 
Ministry  wffiich  the  war  called  into  existence.  The  secret  of  the  ^ 
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success  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  is  to  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  all  the  shipping  firms,  as  well  as  the  indns- 
try’s  organisations,  co-operated  to  run  the  British  mercantile 
marine  in  the  interests  of  the  State.  The  spirit  of  adventure 
which  produced  the  British  mercantile  marine,  ready  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  essential  instrument  for  the  winning  of  victory, 
proved  in  the  great  crisis  superior  to  all  considerations  of  personal 
convenience  and  profit.  Throughout  the  war,  when  neutral 
shipping  was  earning  fabulous  freights,  British  shipowners, 
besides  giving  their  services  freely,  were  content  to  carry  on  their 
businesses  on  terms  dictated  by  the  Government. 

Is  it  imagined  that  any  such  emergency  organisation  as  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  representing  a  pooling  of  all  the  genius 
of  the  leaders  of  the  industry,  could  be  perpetuated?  Is  it  thought 
that,  the  emergency  having  been  surmounted,  shipping  leaders, 
such  as  Ijord  Inchcape,  Lord  Pirrie,  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson,  Sir 
Thomas  Eoyden,  M.P.,  Sir  William  Eaeburn,  M.P.,  Sir 
Frederick  Lewis,  Sir  Percy  Bates,  Sir  Norman  Hill,  Sir  Leslie 
Fletcher,  Sir  John  Esplen,  Mr.  Harold  Sanderson,  Mr.  E.  D. 
Holt,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Glover,  Mr.  Howard  Houlder,  Mr. 
Arthur  Eitson,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dalgleish,  and  many  others  would 
consent  to  be  tame  servants  of  a  State  Department?  These 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  freedom ;  they  surrendered  it  in 
large  measure  during  the  war,  and  thus  ensured  the  success 
of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping.  But  is  it  conceivable  that  they 
would  agree  to  entwine  themselves  permanently  in  the  red  tape 
of  ofi&cialism?  Unless  their  co-operation  could  be  obtained, 
the  machinery  of  control  would,  from  the  first,  be  defective. 
Business  methods  and  Government  methods  are  incompatible. 
As  Mr.  W.  J.  Noble,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  observed  in  his  inaugural 
address,  the  country  has  had  nearly  five  years  of  Government 
control  and  management  of  business.  “Some  of  us  have  been 
behind  the  scenes  and  have  been  the  victims  of  the  soul-destroying 
and  paralysing  system  that  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  Govern¬ 
ment  control.  What  are  its  characteristics?  Government  control 
is  always  extravagant,  and  wasteful.  It  destroys  all  initiative. 
It  stereotypes  mediocrity.  It  is  self-satisfied.  It  scorns  advice. 
The  idea  of  co-ordination  is  foreign  to  its  nature.  As  an  instance 
of  Government  methods,  it  was  recently  stated  that  a  ship  in 
St.  Katherine’s  Docks  was  loaded  and  unloaded  nine  times  in 
pursuance  of  the  conflicting  orders  of  five  different  Government 
Departments.” 

But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  the  suggestion  that  British 
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shipping  should  be  nationalised  points  to  ignorance  of  the 
■  character  of  this  industry.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  it  was 
possible  to  nationalise  the  Post  Service  and  the  Telephones,  it 
should  not  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  organise  a  system  of  State 
I  shipping.  That  would  he  true,  (a)  if  we  were  content  to  maintain 
1  a  mercantile  marine  measured  by  our  own  insular  needs,  and 
(h)  if  the  mercantile  marine  consisted  exclusively  of  liners  running 
on  schedules.  A  merchant  navy  measured  by  our  insular  needs 
has  not,  however,  been  the  limit  of  the  ambition  and  achievement 
i  of  the  shipping  industry  in  the  past.  The  merchant  navy  was 
*  originally  a  purely  British  organisation  engaged  in  carrying  British 
!  goods.  In  process  of  time,  it  was  converted  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  into  a  great  combination  of  services,  with  tentacles  stretch¬ 
ing  out  to  the  furthest  boundaries  of  civilisation.  The  majority  of 
i  those  ships  were  of  the  tramp  class — the  merchant  adventurers’ 
vessels  of  these  modern  times — as  distinct  from  liners  running  in 
accordance  with  time-tables  between  port  and  port,  the  propor¬ 
tion  being  roughly  60  per  cent,  of  tramps  to  40  per  cent,  of  liners. 
The  merchant  adventurers’  ships,  adapting  themselves  to  seasonal 
and  economic  movements  in  all  the  oceans  and  seas,  have  always 
been  the  backbone  of  our  merchant  navy.  “It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  country  like  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its  enormous 
I  flow  of  trade,  to  depend  wholly  on  regular  lines  with  scheduled 
sailings.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  large  amount  of 
’  loose  ’  tonnage  capable  of  supplementing  the  liner  sailings  and 
prepared  to  trade  at  short  notice  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Yet, 
precisely  because  of  his  ubiquitous  presence,  the  tramp  owner’s 
I  difficulties  are  the  least  easily  defined  and  met,  and  he  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  susceptible  to  any  serious  modification  of  the  conditions 
under  which  shipping  is  carried  on.”  ^  We  must  cease  to  think  of 
merchant  shipping  exclusively  in  terms  of  stately  liners,  and 
acknowledge  our  dependence  on  the  wandering  ships  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  adventurers,  going  here,  there,  and  everywhere  to  pick  up 
cargoes. 

On  the  eve  of  the  war,  the  British  mercantile  marine  was  the 
largest,  the  ships  were  the  most  modern,  and  the  services  rendered 
I  were  the  most  efficient  in  comparison  with  all  the  other  merchant 
I  navies  of  the  wwld.  It  comprised  nearly  one  half  of  the  world’s 
j  steam  tonnage,  and  was  four  times  as  large  as  its  nearest  and 
;  most  formidable  rival — the  German  mercantile  marine.  The 
proportion  of  steam  tonnage  owned  by  the  principal  maritime 
countries  of  the  world  on  June  30th,  1914,  is  shown  on  following 
!  page. 

j  (1)  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding- 
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British  Empire : — 

United  Kingdom  ... 
Dominions  and  Canada 


Per  cent. 


Germany  ... 
United  States' 
Norway* 

France 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Other  Countries 


When  the  war  opened,  this  country  possessed  in  the  merchant 
navy,  provided  by  private  capital,  managed  by  private  firms,  and 
manned  by  officers  and  men  imcovenanted  to  the  State,  a  machine 
which,  as  events  were  to  prove,  was  the  essential  factor  in 
achieving  victory.  It  was  more  efficiently  organised  than  any 
service  under  State  control.  If,  in  the  years  before  the  war,  the 
State  had  managed  the  British  mercantile  marine,  will  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  Government  control,  whatever  the  system 
favoured,  contend  that  we  should  have  occupied  the  position  of 
maritime  supremacy  which  was  revealed  by  the  investigation 
carried  out  by  Sir  Alfred  Booth’s  Committee  on  Shipping  and 
Shipbuilding? — 

Before  the  war  over  one-haW  of  the  world’s  trade  was  carried  in  British 
ships,  including  nine-tenths  of  the  Inter-Imperial  trade,  over  three-fifths  of 
the  trade  between  the  Empire  and  foreign  countries,  and  nearly  one-third 
of  the  trade  between  foreign  countries. 

Statistics  indicate  that  much  of  the  trade  with  European  and  Mediterra. 
nean  countries  was  carried  in  foreign  vessels,  which  loaded  over  60  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  shipped  to  these  destinations.  Of  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  over  one-half  was  carried  in  foreign  ships. 

On  the  other  hand,  four-fifths  of  the  shipping  movement  at  United 
Kingdom  ports  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  countries  outside  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  was  British. 

It  is  probable  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  engaged  in  the  Ocean  trades,  most  of  the  balance  trading  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

About  one-half  of  the  British  shipping  engaged  in  the  Ocean  trades 
traded  to  America,  which  supplied  nearly  three-fourths  in  weight  of  our 
imports  from  countries  outside  Europe,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  grain 
imported  into  this  country.  The  passenger  movement  on  the  Atlantic  trades 
was  further  ^of  great  importance  to  shipping. 

(1)  These  figures  do  not  include  United  States  vessels  engaged  in  trade  on  the 
Northern  Lakes  (1,693,000  tons). 

(2)  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  (Norway,  Sweden 
and  Danmark)  amounted  together  to  8*4  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  steam  to  nnaga 
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The  importance  of  the  other  Ocean  trades  lies  in  the  great  amount  of 
shipping  which  they  absorbed  and  in  the  fact  that  they  are  pre-eminently 
Empire  trades. 

The  British  liner  services  directly  facilitated  the  marketing  of  British 
goods  abroad ;  whilst  the  tramps  were  indispensable  as  a  means  of  moving  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  world  the  seasonal  crops  of  grain,  cotton,  wool,  rice 
and  so  forth. 

The  British  mercantile  marine  is  not,  unlike  the  Post  OfiB.ce 
and  the  Telephones,  a  matter  of  internal  administration,  but  exerts 
its  influence  wherever  there  is  water  on  which  a  ship  can  float. 
It  is  conceivable  that  under  Government  control,  accompanied 
by  the  re-imposition  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  which  would  raise 
the  cost  of  living  in  this  country,  we  might  continue  to  do  most 
of  the  ocean-carrying  trade  of  the  British  Isles.  But  what  would 
happen  to  the  trade  between  the  Empire  and  foreign  countries? 
Of  one-third  of  the  trade  between  foreign  countries  hitherto  done 
under  the  Red  Ensign,  how  much  would  be  retained  if  a  bureau¬ 
cracy  situated  in  London  were  responsible  for  our  shipping? 
Sir  Frederick  Lewis  in  a  recent  speech  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  insight  and  knowledge  of  a  leader  in  the  shipping  industry 
who  has  studied  its  development  from  his  boyhood  upwards. 

A  blight  seems  to  fall  upon  everything  that  comes  under  Government 
control,  partly,  I  believe,  because  a  Government,  by  reason  of  being  a 
Government  and  a  servant  of  the  public,  cannot  deal  with  commercial  trans. 
gotioDS  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  and  is  liable  to  have  its  deci¬ 
sions  influenced  by  a  multitude  of  considerations  which,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
would  cot  enter  into  the  discussion.  ...  It  necessarily  also  follows  that 
the  British  Mercantile  Marine  has  only  been  allowed  to  occupy  the  premier 
place  among  ocean  carriers  because  the  service  that  is  rendered  has  been 
performed  more  efficiently  by  our  steamship  companies  under  private  enter¬ 
prise  than  by  anyone  else. 

After  referring  to  the  risk  which  any  scheme  of  nationalisation 
involves — for  in  the  ten  pre-war  years  the  average  profits  were  not 
much  over  5  per  cent. — Sir  Frederick  Lewis  remarked  that  “the 
formalities  incidental  to  Government  Departments,  the  general 
stagnation  that  pervades  ofiBcial  bodies — which  have  not  the 
incentive  of  individual  advancement — would  inevitably  result  in 
decreased  efi&ciency,  and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  industry. 
The  ultimate  result  would  be  the  falling-ofif  of  the  high  state  of 
eflBciency  in  which  the  British  mercantile  marine  was  found  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  contributions  from  the  community 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  shipping.” 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  working  arrangements  of  shipping  already 
referred  to,  there  are  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  innumerable  other  considera¬ 
tions  involving  commercial  arrangements  with  charterers,  foreign  railroads, 
and  the  many  bargains  which  can  only  be  undertaken  and  controlled  by 
private  and  individual  enterprise.  Liner  companies  particularly  find  it 
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necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  business  to  purchase  or 
lease  pier  accommodation  and  wharves,  which  arrangements  will  scarcelj 
be  permitt,ed  by  foreign  Governments  to  be  undertaken  by  any  other 
Government. 

Then  take  agencies  abroad.  In  some  cases  shipowners  have  their  own 
organisations;  in  many  cases  agencies  are  ‘conducted  by  a  firm  having  no 
connection  with  the  shipping  company;  in  other  cases  shipping  companies 
own  a  share  in  the  agent’s  business.  In  these  latter  cases,  how  is  it  suggCited 
sucH  investments  shall  be  dealt  with?  Would  the  Govermuent  under  a 
nationalisation  scheme  take  over  such  investments,  and  if  so,  on  what 
basis?  Would  the  foreign  agent  be  content  to  have  a  foreign  Government 
as  a  partner  in  his  business?  If  not,  it  would  follow  that  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  that  particular  business  would  be  lost,  and  disorganisation, 
loss  of  business,  and  loss  of  goodwill  would  result.  Further,  the  goodwill  of 
all  the  shipping  business  created  by  the  enterprise  of  British  shipowners 
would  be  entirely  swept  away.  .  .  . 

The  nationeJisation  of  Shipping  would  involve  the  Government  running 
the  entire  Insurance  Risk  themselves,  which  would  practically  put  out  d 
business  such  industries  as  Marine  Insurance,  Average  Adjusting,  Protection 
and  Indemnity  Associations,  even  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  kindred 
and  specialised  institutions,  destroying  the  initiative,  enterprise,  development 
and  thinking  power  of  a  large  section  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  misfortune  of  the  first  magnitude  that  the  world-wide 
influence  exerted  by  British  shipping  should  be  so  little  under¬ 
stood,  and  that  shipowners  should  have  become  the  targets  of 
ill-informed  criticism  and  even  of  ill-natured  abuse.  Shipowning 
is  not  an  ordinary  business,  but  an  industry  with  peculiar  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  risks,  in  which  not  a  few,  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  investors  have  adventured  their  savings.  Shipping  has 
always  had  an  attraction  for  thrifty  persons  in  coast  towns  and 
villages,  who  maintain  intimate  personal  relations  with  officers 
and  men  of  merchant  ships,  and  learn  from  them  of  the  gains— 
and  losses — associated  with  the  use  of  the  ocean  highways  of  the 
world.  Shipping  has  for  many  centuries  appealed  to  such  persons, 
women  as  well  as  men,  because  the  industry,  with  its  world-wide 
ramifications,  has  accorded  with  the  habit  of  mind  of  an  island 
people.  They  have  invested  in  it  their  money,  mostly  in  com¬ 
paratively  small  sums,  from  generation  to  generation ;  sometimes 
they  have  lost  it ;  at  other  times  they  have  had  to  wait  in  patience 
for  a  profit ;  and  in  other  instances  they  have  obtained  a  rich 
reward.  But,  on  the  balance,  bearing  in  mind  the  risks  due  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  sea  and  the  changing  conditions  of  world 
trade,  British  shipping  over  a  period  of  years  has,  as  incontestable 
records  show,  returned  to  shareholders  only  a  modest  profit. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  shipowners,  it  is  true,  made  large 
sums,  but  they  did  so  by  imperilling  their  ships.  It  was  a  common 
belief  in  the  years  of  peace  that  when  hostilities  occurred  British 
shipowners  would  either  lay  up  their  vessels  or  transfer  them  to 
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neutral  flags.  It  was  assumed  that  they  would  timorously  shrink 
from  the  incalculable  dangers  of  war,  and  that  they  would,  so  to 
speak,  wrap  their  talents  up  in  a  napkin  and  wait  until  peace 
came.  The  war  broke  on  the  world  with  dramatic  suddenness, 
and  of  all  the  various  sections  of  the  community  shipowners 
showed  the  greatest  courage.  They  realised  that  they  were  not 
merely  traders,  but  were  essential  agents  for  maintaining  the 
economic  life  of  this  country,  transporting  troops  and  supporting 
the  Allied  cause.  They  surrendered  to  the  State  their  ships, 
their  staffs,  and  their  accumulated  experience.  The  unflinching 
manner  in  w^hich  they  continued  to  operate  their  ships,  placing 
full  reliance,  on  the  one  hand,  on  their  own  genius  and  the 
courage,  resource,  and  tenacity  of  officers  and  men ;  and,  on  the 
other,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  brought  some  of  them 
—and  conspicuously  Sir  Edward  Cayzer — to  their  graves.  But 
from  the  opening  of  the  war  to  its  close,  confronted  with  un¬ 
paralleled  anxieties,  they  still  held  the  seas,  learning  with  dismay 
of  one  ship  after  another  being  sunk  until  an  aggregate  of 
8,000,000  tons  had  been  lost.  Is  it  imagined  that  the  insurance 
money  proved  adequate  recompense  for  these  losses?  To  the 
average  man  a  ship  is  merely  a  ship,  but  to  scores  of  shipowners 
their  vessels  w'ere  something  more  than  mere  vehicles  of  profit. 
Such  gains  as  accrued  to  them  during  the  war,  modest  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  earnings  of  neutral  ships,  proved  a  poor  solatium 
fw  the  losses  that  they  suftered.  But,  on  the  balance,  British 
shipowners  generally  made  considerable  profits  so  long  as  they 
refrained  from  placing  orders  for  new  ships. ^  Shipowning,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  tradition  w’hich  is  not  readily  broken,  and  the  majority 
of  the  owners  have  re-invested,  or  will,  in  due  course,  re-invest, 
their  insurance  money  at  the  ruling  rates  for  shipbuilding,  which, 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  the  higher  wages  of 
labour,  are,  on  the  average,  five  or  six  times  what  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  the  war.  It  was  then  possible  to  build  a  serviceable 
and  seaworthy  tramp  steamer  at  from  £Q  to  £7  per  ton  dead 
weight ;  the  charge  now  ranges  from  ^30  to  d640  per  ton. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  British  shipping,  apart  from  the  deadly 
menace  of  nationalisation  which  checks  initiative  and  stifles 
enterprise?  It  is  uncertain.  Every  condition  governing  the 
industry  has  changed  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  shipowners.  Not  only  do  new  ships  cost  five  or  six  times  as 
much  as  they  cost  in  the  years  before  the  war,  with  consequential, 
increases  in  the  charges  for  insurance,  but  the  running  costs, 
including  even  harbour  dues,  have  mounted  rapidly.  Seamen 

(1)  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  purchasing  value  of 
the  pound  sterling  is  now  only  10/-,  or  less,  so  that  proBts  appear  fictitiously  high. 
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have  received  a  greater  increase  of  wages  than  any  men  engaged 
in  inland  industries.  The  advances  have  not  been  begrudged,  for 
these  men  proved  the  saviours  of  the  nation  during  the  ordeal 
which  Germany  forced  upon  us.  But,  though  the  higher  wage 
is  paid  in  no  unwilling  spirit  by  the  shipowners,  it  represents  an 
element  in  the  higher  freights  now  ruling  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  mercantile  marine,  like  the 
officers  and  men  in  the  Navy,  obtain  their  food  as  well  as  their 
lodging  free,  and,  in  addition,  the  standard  wage  paid  to  the  able 
seaman  in  cash  now  amounts  to  d614  10s.  (dGll  10s.  wages  and 
£3  bonus)  per  month  as  compared  with  £4  10s.  before  the  war. 
In  other  words,  the  British  seaman,  bearing  in  mind  the  increased 
cost  of  food  which  the  shipowner  bears,  is  three  or  four  times 
better  off  than  he  was.  At  a  moderate  estimate,  allowing  for  the 
time  he  is  off  articles,  he  receives  in  cash  or  kind  £200  per  annum. 

That  increase  of  wages  is  only  one  factor  in  the  heavier  cost 
of  running  ships.  Lord  Inchcape  recently  had  an  examination 
made  of  the  advances  w'hich  the  shipowner  has  had  to  meet  since 
the  halcyon  year  of  1913.  These  advances  are  estimated  as 
follows  : — 

Coal  .  t500  to  700  per  cent. 

Handling  cargo  ...  ...  ...  ...  150  to  200  „ 

Oilmans’  stores  ...  ...  .  •••  360  ,, 

Engine  Room  Oil  ...  ...  ...  174  ,, 

Ropes  .  •••  .  •••  220  ,, 

Canvas  .  408  ,, 

Cost  of  Repairs  .  339  ,, 

Paints  .  217  ,, 

Dock  dues  in  London  .  ...  ..  80  „ 

Beef .  158  ,, 

Mutton  ...  .  .  128  ,, 

Wine  ...  ...  ...  (average  90)  55  to  162  ,, 

Suez  Canal  Dues  ...  .  ...  36  ,, 

Glass  .  338  ,, 

Crockery  .  112  ,, 

Linen  .  296  ,, 

It  is  apparent  that  shipowners  are  operating  their  vessels  under 
conditions  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  apart  from  those  which 
arise  from  the  congestion  of  the  ports  and  the  shortage  and  high 
price  of  coal.  The  first  of  these  difficulties  has  been  dealt  with  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  reduction  of  hours  of  employment  of  the  workers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  some  extent  elsewhere,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  importing  and  holding  up  large  stocks  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  the  shortage  or  inefficiency  of  railway  rolling  and  other 
stock,  and  other  causes,  have  all  contributed  tow^ards  the  unneces- 

ports  throughout  the  world, 


sary  and  useless  detention  of  ships  in 
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i  and  especially  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  such  an  extent  that 
:  there  is  a  loss  of  efficiency  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  “That  is 
I  to  say,  if  a  vessel  could,  before  the  war,  carry  100,000  tons  in  the 
'  course  of  a  year,  she  can  now  carry  only  60,000  or  70,000  tons, 

1  so  much  of  her  time  being  spent  in  awaiting  loading  or  discharge, 

;  or  bunkering,  or  lost  in  extra  time  in  handling  her  cargo  and 
;  bunkering.”  Every  day’s  delay  means  waste — waste  of  interest 
i  represented  in  the  capital  invested  in  the  ship,  waste  of  insurance 
I;  premium,  waste  of  wages  of  officers  and  men,  and  waste  of  all 
running  charges,  for  which,  of  course,  the  consumer  pays.  These 
accumulated  losses  have  been  steadily  increasing  during  the 
present  year.  On  a  recent  day  as  many  as  700  ships  were  held 
up  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  As  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  has 
pointed  out,  “these  delays  are,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  con- 
i  tributing  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  high  freights,  for  they  are 
I  tantamount  to  a  withdrawal  from  service  of  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  available  tonnage  of  the  world.  The  actual  tonnage 
afloat  to-day  is  estimated  to  exceed  by  approximately  million 
I  gross  tons,  or  5  per  cent.,  the  pre-war  tonnage  of  the  world,  which 
was  a  little  over  49  million  gross  tons,  but  if,  as  has  been  stated, 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  efficiency  of  this  tonnage  is  wasted,  then 
I  it  is  equivalent  to  only  about  31  to  36  million  gross  tons  of  pre- 
;  war  shipping.”  These  delays  are  occurring,  moreover,  at  a  time 
when  the  world’s  demands  for  re-stocking  and  new  plant  are 
abnormal,  and  tonnage  is  being  employed  in  carrying  the  same 
commodities  much  longer  distances  than  formerly,  such  as  coal 
to  Italy  from  the  United  States  of  America,  instead  of  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  decreased  British  output. 

In  facing  these  troubles  shipowners  are  not  their  own  masters, 
for  British  shipping  still  remains  under  Government  control,  and 
Government  control,  though  it  is  as  intelligent  and  as  little 
irritating  as  the  Shipping  Controller  can  make  it,  complicates  the 
whole  problem.  Voyage  charters  still  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Shipping  Controller,  and  although  it  is  not  necessary  before 
effecting  a  time  voyage  charter  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Ministry,  yet  the  vessel  remains  subject  to  direction  of  voyage  or 
control  of  freight  space.  Ships  are  forbidden  to  undertake  certain 
voyages,  and  liner  companies  have  to  surrender  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  space  to  Government  and  directed  cargoes.  Direction 
coupled  with  limitation  rates — representing  abnormally  cheap 
carriage— is  applied  in  regard  to  the  carriage  of  (1)  wheat  from 
Canada,  Australia,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Plate ; 
I  (2)  maize  from  the  Plate ;  (3)  sugar  from  Cuba,  British  West 
Indies,  and  Mauritius ;  (4)  coal  coastwise ;  (5)  timber  from  Canada. 
Direction  is  also  applied  in  favour  of  the  ore  and  phosphate 
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imports,  and,  though  there  is  no  scale  of  limitation  rates,  the 
freights  are  effectively  controlled  by  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
forced  into  markets  so  narrow.  At  present  practically  all  large 
“tramp”  ships  not  on  time  charter  are  running  in  directed 
voyages.  * 

Percentages  of  liner  space  actually  taken  have,  of  course,  varied 
considerably  with  each  trade.  The  proportion  in  the  North  Atlantic  Trade 
over  the  past  twelve  months  has  averaged  approximately  50  per  cent, 
and  this  would  be  about  equalled  in  the  Australia — U  .K.  and  South  Africa— 
U.K.  trades,  and,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  Special  Board  of  Trade 
Contract  for  refrigerated  space,  Plate — U.K.  trade.  The  percentage  in  the 
Far  East  and  some  other  trades  is  naturally  small. 

During  the  twelve  months  it  is  fair  to  say  that  approximately  25  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  into  U.K.  have  been  brought  at  Government  rates, 
which  are,  on  the  average,  roughly  at  bare  cost,  if  not  below. 

Another  25  per  cent,  have  been  carried  at  rates  far  below  the  world's 
market  level  as  a  result  of  control. 

Add  to  the  troubles  due,  first,  to  port  congestion,  arising  partly 
from  the  slackness  of  labour  in  loading  and  discharging,  and, 
secondly,  to  shipping  control,  the  difficulties  associated  with 
bunkering,  and  some  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  sea  of 
troubles  in  which  shipowners  are  attempting  to  swim.  Coal 
control  still  continues,  and  the  shipping  industry,  in  association 
with  our  foreign  coal  customers,  has  to  hear  the  whole  burden 
of  maintaming  the  coal  business  in  this  country.  Before  the  war 
coal-mining,  under  private  management  and  free  from  Govern¬ 
ment  interference,  was  prosperous  and  profitable.  We  supplied 
our  own  industrial  and  domestic  needs  and  had  a  surplus  of 
97,000,000  tons  available  in  1913  for  the  use  of  shipping  and  for 
export  to  foreign  countries,  the  coal  being  sold  at  low  competitive 
rates.  The  production  of  coal  has  decreased  so  alarmingly  during 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  that  now  the  mines  in  Central 
England,  where  the  greatest  industrial  activity  prevails,  no  longer 
supply  the  local  needs.  The  consequence  is,  first,  that  coal  from 
■  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  pits,  which  would  otherwise  be 
put  on  board  ship,  has  to  be  carried  into  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
and,  secondly,  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  from  the  South 
Wales  pits,  which  would  also  in  normal  circumstances  be  sent 
overseas,  has  to  be  dispatched  on  long  inland  journeys  unless 
unemployment  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  is  to  become  wide¬ 
spread.  Other  dislocations  in  the  normal  flow  of  coal  to  the 
factory  and  the  home  have  also  occurred.  All  these  diversions 
of  coal  traffic  involve  long  hauls  inland  at  a  time  when  locomo¬ 
tive  power  is  inadequate  and  there  are  insufficient  wagons  for 
normal  trade  requirements.  Moreover,  in  order  that  industry  may 
not  be  checked  and  our  home  fires  may  not  go  cold,  mines  are 
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being  worked  which  cannot  be  worked  economically,  so  as  to 
supplement  the  output  of  the  richer  mines.  One-fifth  of  the  mines 
'  now  in  operation,  employing  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  miners, 
j  are  being  subsidised  by  the  Government,  and  only  by  that  means 
!  can  the  present  reduced  output  be  maintained. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  miners’  wages  and  stores, 
which  now  absorb  ^268 ,000,000  a  year,  the  British  mining  indus¬ 
try  would  be  bankrupt  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  fabulous  sums 
which  are  being  obtained  for  the  limited  amount  of  coal  which 
i  is  being  either  exported  or  used  for  bunkering  shipping.  The 
i  accountants  called  in  by  the  Government  to  examine  the  Coal 
i  Controller’s  accounts  estimated  that  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
March  31st,  exports  and  bunkers  would  produce  ^120, 000,000. 
That  is  certainly  too  modest  an  estimate  in  view  of  the  increased 
prices  now  being  obtained  for  all  the  coal  leaving  this  country. 
Whereas  inland  industrial  coal  during  March  was  being  supplied 
i  at  about  lOs.  a  ton,  shipowners  were  paying  three  or  four  times 
i  as  much,  the  price  at  the  Port  of  London  in  the  middle  of  March 
:  having  risen  to  155s.  The  coal-miners  for  their  own  domestic 
use  continue  to  pay,  on  an  average,  4s.  a  ton  for  about  6,000,000 
tons  annually !  The  community  as  a  whole  pays  through  the 
higher  freights,  and  the  limitation  of  exportation  of  coal  results 
in  ships  going  out  in  ballast,  raising  inevitably  the  freights  for 
the  homeward  voyages  with  raw  materials  and  food — and  again 
;  the  community  as  a  whole  pays. 

The  consumer  is,  it  is  true,  paying  for  the  paralysis  of  ship- 
1  ping  and  the  fabulous  sums  charged  for  bunker  coal ;  but  the 
I  extent  to  which  the  higher  freights  bear  on  the  cost  of  food  and 
j  -other  things  is  frequently  exaggerated.  The  following  figures 
reveal  that,  if  the  cost  of  sea  carriage  were  eliminated  by  some 
miraculous  influence  and  our  food  descended  upon  us  as  the 
manna  fell  in  the  wilderness  for  the  support  of  the  Israelites,  the 
effect  on  the  cost  of  living  would  not  be  very  great  : — 

Retail  Prices  July  1914  and  Feb.  1920  and  Cost  of  Carbiaoe  by  Sea 
February  1920. 


July  1914  Feb.  1920 
per  lb.  per  lb. 

8,  d.  8.  d. 

Rise  in 
retail 
price, 
per  lb. 

a.  d. 

Cost  of 
carriage 
by  sea, 
per  lb., 
Feb.  1920 
d. 

Beef  imported  rib  . 

7} 

1 

li-li 

Hutton  „  legs 

6? 

1  4 

91 

12 

Cheese  (Can.  or  U.S.)... 

8^ 

1  8 

Hi 

fths. 

Butter  (Salt) . 

1  2 

2  8i 

1  6i 

Becon  (Streaky)  . 

Hi 

2  ^ 

1  6i 

i 

Tea  . 

1  0.} 

2  lOi 

1  4 

Sugar  (Granulated)  ... 

2 

8* 

t> 

X. 

Australian  Wool  (Raw  Material) 

1  0 

X  2 

3  8 

2  8 
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In  combination,  the  obstacles  to  smooth,  efficient  and  cheap 
transport  are  paralysing  the  British  mercantile  marine,  and 
British  industry  is  being  handicapped  as  it  prepares  to  face  the 
fierce  competition  of  the  post-war  period.  It  is  a  misconception 
to  suggest  that  shipowners  only  are  concerned  with  the  shipping 
industry.  Shipping  is,  in  fact,  the  basic  industry  of  an  insular 
State,  and  every  circumstance  which  affects  it  reacts  upon  every 
British  industry,  our  foreign  trade,  and  our  home  life.  The  cause 
of  the  paralysis  of  British  shipping  ^is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  due, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  intensive  submarine  campaign  pursued 
by  the  enemy  during  the  war ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Government  Departments  in  shipping  affairs,  the 
coal  industry,  production  generally,  and  commerce ;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  to  labour  unrest.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
owing  to  the  activity,  although  restricted  activity,  in  our 
own  shipyards  and  engine  shops,  and  to  the  volume  of  enemy 
tonnage  obtained  under  the  Peace  Treaty,  we  have  almost 
replaced  the  shipping  which  was  lost  during  the  war ;  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  balance  will  have  been  righted.  The  para¬ 
lysis  of  shipping  cannot,  therefore,  now  be  attributed  to  the 
sinkings  which  occurred  between  August,  1914,  and  November, 
1918.  The  root  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found  in  one  word- 
bureaucracy.  That  carries  with  it  no  condemnation  of  our  Civil 
Service,  which  is  probably  the  most  efficient  possessed  by  any 
country.  But  the  civil  servant  is  by  education  and  training,  and 
particularly  by  the  conditions  in  which  he  works,  unfitted  for 
the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  industry.  He  is  not  a  free  man,  but 
is  subject  to  rules  and  regulations,  which,  how’ever  necessary  to 
check  abuse  under  a  Parliamentary  system,  are  the  very  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  commercial  life.  At  any  moment,  he  is 
liable  to  be  called  to  account,  as  business  men  are  not  liable,  and 
consequently  initiative  is  killed  and  enterprise  is  checked.  What¬ 
ever  the  responsibility  the  civil  servant  bears,  he  is  set  about  by 
barbed-wire  entanglements  which  experience  warns  him  to  avoid. 
He  is  less  the  servant  of  the  State  than  the  agent  of  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  unco-ordinated  departments. 
On  entering  the  portals  of  the  office  in  which  he  works,  he  has 
quenched  the  spirit  of  adventure,  which  is  the  very  life  and  blood 
of  commercial  success,  and  becomes  a  departmentalist.  In  his 
own  sphere,  the  civil  servant,  answerable  in  matters  of  expendi¬ 
ture  to  the  finance  department  of  his  particular  office,  to  the 
Treasury  as  well  as  the  Accountant-General,  and  to  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee,  and  thus  to  the  House  of  Commons,  works 
with  a  measure  of  success  which  is  a  tribute  alike  to  his  ability 
and  his  training. 
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But,  when  all  is  said,  a  bureaucracy  remains  a  bureaucracy 
when  it  invades  the  business  w’orld.  Government  interference 
with  shipping,  as  well  as  with  the  coal  and  other  industries,  illus- 
j  trates  what  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson  has  well  described  as  “the 
’  sleeping  sickness”  of  Government  control.  It  lies  over  the  Post 
:  Office  and  the  Telephones ;  it  is  a  blight  on  the  Royal  Dockyards 
as  well  as  on  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich ;  it  pervades  every 
industrial  establishment  under  its  influence.  Government  control 
■  is  incompatible  wdth  economical  administration,  and,  though 
during  war  economic  laws  could  be  ignored,  in  peace  they  are 
i  the  arbitrary  dictators  of  national  prosperity.  Despite  all  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  and  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  the  mercantile  marine  is 
suffering  from  the  ills  with  which  the  Government  infects  every 
commercial  organisation  with  which  it  comes  into  close  contact, 
i  Far  from  any  system  of  nationalisation  of  shipping,  or  of  coal, 
E  or  of  other  industries  proving  the  cure  for  the  troubles  with  w^hich 
i  we  are  now  confronted,  it  must  prove  the  ruin  of  all  hope  of 
!  reconstructing  industry  and  commerce  after  the  late  ordeal.  This 
'  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  only  shipowners,  colliery  owners, 
raaniifacturers  or  merchants,  but  it  is,  above  all,  a  question  which 
concerns  the  working  classes. 

If  from  any  cause  the  mercantile  marine  fails  to  recover  its 
I  former  primacy  and  efficiency,  our  foreign  trade  must  suffer,  our 
j  invisible  exports,  amounting  to  £400,000,000  or  £500,000,000 
annually,  be  reduced  and  the  national  wage  fund  decreased,  un- 
j  employment  becoming  widespread.  We  live  under  artificial  con¬ 
ditions,  obtaining  from  overseas  most  of  our  food  and  raw  materials 
1  in  exchange  for  coal,  manufactured  cotton,  machinery,  and 
!  other  finished  articles ;  and  if  the  volume  of  our  exports 
1  decreases  (of  which  76  per  cent,  consisted  of  coal  before  the  war), 
I  we  can  no  longer  hope,  whatever  Labour  visionaries  may  preach, 
1  to  support  the  present  population  of  these  islands.  It  is  probably 
!  no  exaggeration  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  extent  of  our  maritime 
j  and  commercial  operations  overseas,  and  the  influence  they  exert 
in  sustaining  world-wide  insurance,  financial,  and  other  businesses 
I  with  headquarters  in  these  islands,  we  could  not  find  wmrk  for 
I  more  than  about  half  the  population  which  now  lives  in  no  mean 
comfort  in  this  country.  We  may  well  beware  lest  we  drop  the 
!  substance  in  endeavouring  to  seize  the  shadow  which  theorists 
i  cast  over  the  substantial  hopes  of  our  recovery  from  all  the 
i  manifold  evils  which  the  war  has  brought  upon  us. 

!  Archibald  Hurd. 
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The  distinction  of  antiquity  at  least  is  not  wanting  to  the  Mayfair 
Evergreens,  wdiose  best-known  representative  in  our  time  has 
recently  found  her  biographer.  Among  her  nineteenth  century 
predecessors  in  her  jjeculiar  gifts,  opportunities,  influence,  and 
achievements.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  resembled  none  more  closely 
than  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley  (died  October  20th,  1895,  in 
her  seventy-seventh  year).  A  single  detail  will  suffice  to 
bear  out  that  description.  Lady  Stanley  had  been  the  first  of 
aristocratic  hostesses  to  admit  Daniel  O’Connell  to  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  drawing-room.  Those  were  the  days  in  which  the 
Liberator’s  abuse  of  the  future  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  a  great  deal 
towards  enlisting  society  in  Disraeli’s  favour.  “I  verily  believe," 
said  “the  great  Irish  beggar-man,”  as  Punch  called  him,  “if  this 
Jew’s  pedigree  could  be  traced,  he  would  be  found  the  lineal 
descendant  and  the  true  heir  at  law  of  the  impenitent  thief  who 
atoned  for  his  crimes  on  the  cross.”  Lady  Stanley  received  in¬ 
differently  both  the  author  and  the  object  of  the  terrific  denun¬ 
ciation.  The  Whig  interests  made  it  of  importance  to  O’Connell 
to  be  seen  in  good  houses.  Lady  Stanley  gave  a  banquet  in 
his  honour,  followed  by  a  reception,  “to  meet,”  as  the  invitation 
cards  announced,  “Mr.  O’Connell.”  After  dinner  the  giant  rose 
to  go,  with  the  words  :  “  The  friends  who  are  now  coming  to  see 
you  will  not  care  to  meet  me.”  “On  the  contrary,”  replied  the 
hostess,  “they  are  all  coming  with  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting 
you.”  The  Liberator  remained ;  the  whole  affair  was  the  great 
socio-political  success  of  the  season.  Disraeli’s  Runnymede  letters 
remained  to  show  the  loathing  and  terror  in  which  O’Connell  was 
held  by  the  Tories,  as  for  that  matter  in  their  hearts  by  not  a  few 
of  the  Whigs  also.  The  courageous  and  clever  Dover  Street 
ch&telaine  survived  to  show  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Irish  policy  the 
same  favour  she  had  bestowed  on  O’Connell.  The  Irish  mem¬ 
bers,  however,  continued  their  resistance  to  the  Liberal  leader. 
The  more  agreeable  of  them,  nevertheless,  were  sometimes  Lady 
Stanley’s  guests  when  there  seemed  no  danger  of  their  running  up 
against  the  statesman,  wdth  whom  they  would  not  be  conciliated. 
“I  don’t  think  much  of  dukes,  for  I’ve  seen  too  much  of  them,” 
was  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  opinion  about  the  order  in  which 
he  had  been  born.  The  late  Mr.  G.W.  E.  Russell,  who  had  received 
from  destiny  nearly  the  same  experiences,^  has  traced  the  begin- 

(1)  A  Pocketful  of  Sixpences,  p.  31. 
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nings  of  the  socio-political  hostess  to  Lucy  Harington,  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Countess  of  Bedford,  addressed  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
quite  the  best  of  his  short  poems.  In  another  generation  Coleridge, 
when  a  republican  poet,  apostrophised  the  incomparable  Geor¬ 
gians,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  in  the  couplet : — 

“0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure! 

Whence  learned  you  that  heroic  measure?  ” 

the  reference  being  to  her  Grace’s  poem  on  the  republican 
William  Tell.  The  same  language  might  well  have  been  applied 
to  a  Victorian  peeress.  Queen  Victoria’s  favourite  lady,  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  whose  London  home,  Stafford  House 
(“Aunt  Harriet’s  Cabin,”  as  it  then  came  to  be  called),  received 
Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe  ten  years  before ;  in  his  red  shirt  Garibaldi 
roamed  through  its  galleries  and  halls. 

Edmund  Burke’s  description  of  the  Queen  of  France,  then  the 
Dauphiness  at  Versailles,  appeared  in  1790.  As  nearly  as  possible 
half  a  century  after  that  John  Buskin,  in  the  most  melodious 
prose  written  since  Burke’s  day,  gave  his  impressions  of  another 
Georgiana,  Lady  Mount-Temple:  ‘‘Eminent  in  her  grace 
above  a  stunted  group  of  sight-seers ;  beautiful  with  a 
beauty  which  I  had  only  yet  dreamed  of  as  possible — 
statuesque  severity  wdth  w'omanly  sweetness  joined.  Those 
gifts  and  graces  were  enhanced  in  her  by  a  sympathy  with 
suffering  so  clean  that  she  could  never  be  happy  in  a  world  where 
others  were  miserable,”  ‘‘As  for  me,  I  am  not  philanthropic  and 
prefer  animals,  my  storks  and  Cornish  choughs.”  So  at  Stillyans, 
her  East  Sussex  home.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  jestingly  said  to  a 
visitor  after  a  panegyric  on  those  ornaments  of  her  sex  just 
mentioned,  winding  up  with  a  delicate  and  beautiful  picture  of 
Florence  Nightingale’s  character  and  work.  To  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  services  rendered  by  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley  to 
her  party  in  the  matter  of  O’Connell.  With  the  necessary 
changes  of  scene,  name  and  personage,  w’e  have  there  a  curious 
foreshadowing  of  the  socio-political  and  personal  friendship  uniting 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill’s  name  with  more  than  one  of  the  public 
men  foremost  during  the  Victorian  era’s  second  half.  Like  her 
brother.  Lord  Orford,  and  her  first  cousin.  Sir  Henry  Drummond- 
Wolff,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  had  inherited  from  her  great 
ancestor.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  an  amiably  cynical  indifference  to 
party  distinctions  and  conventions — in  the  case  of  another  historic 
kinsman,  one  might  add,  of  honours  and  rewards  as  well.  This 
was  the  Lord  Orford,  who  once  received  the  offer  of  a  vacant 
Garter.  The  Prime  Minister’s  proposal  reached  him  at  his 
dinner-table,  which,  when  not  dining  out,  was  laid  daily  for 
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eight  guests,  including  his  favourite  physician,  just  raised  to  the 
baronetcy  as.  Sir  Emulsius  Placebo.  The  latter  ventured  to  ^ 
remind  him  that  the  Premier’s  messenger  was  waiting  in  the  hall. 
“Give  me,”  said  his  Lordship,  “a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil." 
Then,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  great  man  scribbled 
down  on  the  back  of  a  menu-card  :  “Can’t  you  give  it  to  some¬ 
body  else?”  This  was  pre-eminently  in  the  languidly  contemp¬ 
tuous,  most  magnificent  Walpolian  manner,  equally  characteristic  \ 
of  the  family  and  the  time.  In  that  remarkable  East  Anglian 
family  such  airy,  patrician  insouciance  seemed  the  nineteenth- 
century  substitute  for  the  eccentric  Lord  Orford,  Lady  Dorothy’s 
grandfather,  who  showed  his  peculiarities  after  a  fashion  not  less 
original  than  that  in  which  his  descendant  declined  the  Garter. 
Certain  Clinton  and  Trefusis  marriages  had  brought  into  the 
Walpole  family  a  Norfolk  estate,  Ilsington,  once  famous  for  its 
many  gardens,  as  well  as  a  Devonshire  property,  Heanton.  The 
early  eighteenth-century  possessor  of  these  places  found  him¬ 
self  bored  with  pictures,  collected  wdth  such  care  and  pride  by  the 
founder  of  his  house.  He  sold  the  Houghton  gallery  out  of  pure 
ennui,  at  the  same  time  saying  goodbye  to  Ilsington  for  ever. 
He  had  never  seen  his  West  of  England  possessions ;  he  actually 
roused  himself  to  so  much  interest  in  them  now'  as  to  set  off  on 
a  tour  of  inspection.  He  sent  on  a  mounted  courier  to  instruct 
his  local  agent  that  rooms  and  beds  at  his  chief  Devonshire  seat 
should  be  aired  and  otherwise  prepared  for  his  reception.  “Would 
your  Lordship  be  pleased  to  invite  some  of  the  chief  local  gentry 
and  their  ladies  to  something  like  a  house-warming?”  meekly 
suggested  the  man  of  business.  Yes,  his  Lordship  would.  “Send 
out,”  he  added,  “the  invitations.”  The  party,  how'ever,  wms  fated 
not  to  come  off.  On  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  to  his  unknown 
estate  the  Earl  had  an  unusually  long  and  sharp  attack  of  disgust 
at  the  region  he  had  reached.  “Fresh  horses  and  carriages,”  was 
his  order,  and  back  at  once  to  Criswell ;  this  was  a  little  Suffolk 
village  where  the  noble  owner  lived  entirely  by  himself  for 
months,  or  even  longer,  together.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill’s  ancestor  never  had  a  sight  of  the  wide  acres  in 
the  Devon  valley  with  w'hich  wedlock  had  endow'ed  his  forefathers. 

The  property  itself  remained,  how'ever,  in  the  family  till  Lady 
Dorothy’s  youth,  delighting  her  by  its  breezy  commons  and 
heaths,  purpled  over  with  the  bloom  of  heather  or  shining  with 
the  golden  blossoms  of  that  English  furze  before  which  the 
admiring  Linnaeus,  when  he  first  beheld  it,  kneeled  down  to  thank 
God  for  its  beauty.  The  Walpolian  oddities  remained  in  the  blood 
till  the  generation  of  Lady  Dorothy  herself.  Her  brother,  the 
fourth  Earl,  was  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  chief  friend  from  the  very 
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earliest  days,  when  few  among  those  whom  he  met  in  society,  at 
Almack’s,  or  at  Crockford’s,  were  disposed  to  do  much  more  than 
acknowledge  his  cleverness  and  half-pityingly  call  him  a  bad 
specimen  of  a  second-rate  Jew  dandy.  In  his  Cavendish  Square 
house  he  lived  entirely  by  himself,  seeing  only  his  family  and  his 
closest  friends  on  something  like  compulsion.  King  Edward  VII., 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  entreated  his  sister’s  influence  to  draw  him 
out  of  his  shell.  Disraeli’s  intimate,  he  had  been  with  Gladstone  at 
Eton,  where  he  said  the  future  Liberal  leader,  his  studious  staid¬ 
ness  and  horror  of  all  laxity  notwithstanding,  was  yet  far  from 
unpopular  as  well  as  marked  out  by  masters  and  boys  for  a  great 
future.  After  the  Heir-Apparent,  the  fourth  Marquis  of  Hertford 
became  Lord  Orford’s  closest  associate,  as  in  London  so  at  every 
fashionable  pleasure  resort  in  Europe.  This  nobleman’s  father, 
the  third  Marquis,  was  the  original  of  Thackeray’s  Lord  Steyne 
and  Disraeli’s  Lord  Monmouth  in  Coningshy.  That  typical  peer 
had  a  daughter,  known,  for  her  strange  adventures  as  Countess 
Zichy,  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other ;  this  versatile 
and  nimble-witted  lady  derived  from  her  mother  many  jewels, 
heirlooms  in  the  family  of  her  reputed  sire.  Blazing  in  a  ball¬ 
room  with  some  of  these,  she  encountered  in  a  Paris  assembly- 
room  the  Lord  Hertford  of  the  Victorian  Age,  then  the  hand¬ 
somest  man  of  his  time,  unadorned  by  a  single  jewel  in  shirt-front 
or  on  finger.  The  Countess  made  some  remark  about  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  costume.  “Yes,  Ma’am,”  he  said,  with  a  low 
bow,  “the  difference  between  us  is  :  I  wear  mother  o’  pearl,  and 
you  wear  the  pearls  of  my  grandmother.”  The  fourth  Marquis, 
who  was  Lord  Orford’s  friend,  made  the  magnificent  art  collec¬ 
tion  which,  on  his  favourite  principle  of  caring  for  one’s  family 
first,  he  left  to  his  natural  son.  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  That 
philanthropic  and  magnificent  connoisseur  followed  the  family 
tradition  by  residing  in  Paris;  there,  however,  he  occasionally 
had  as  bad  a  time  of  it  as  if  he  l.ud  remained  in  his  Radical- 
ridden  native  land.  At  the  end  of  the  ’forties  Europe  began  to 
simmer  with  revolution.  The  infection  spread  to  Paris,  much  to 
the  indignant  discomfort  of  the  British  peers  who  had  settled 
in  that  city  as  an  asylum  for  themselves  and  their  portable 
treasures ;  they  therefore  hastened  to  recross  the  Channel,  but 
were  confronted  by  an  impassable  barrier.  The  Provisional 
Government  would  allow  no  refugee,  whatever  his  rank,  to  carry 
off  his  possessions.  Lord  Pembroke  persisted  in  the  attempt. 

I  The  mob  burned  the  carts  containing  his  goods,  with  which  they 
then  swelled  the  flames  of  a  bonfire.  Lord  Hertford  took  warning 
and  waited.  He  was  as  anxious  to  revisit  his  English  estates  as 
j  he  had  been  rea-dy  to  leave  them  behind.  In  the  French  capital, 
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however,  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  prevented  any- 
one,  peer  or  peasant,  from  collecting  his  dues.  The  Marquis, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  stay,  because  there  was  no  coin  in  circula¬ 
tion,  and  he  could  not  raise  the  cash  to  pay  his  passage  home. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  might  well  consider  herself 
better  off  in  London  than  any  of  her  patrician  relatives  or  friends 
as  with  profitless  persistency  they  winged  their  flight  to  various 
places  of  refuge  beyond  the  four  seas.  A  ducal  acquaintance  of 
hers,  his  Grace  of  Sutherland,  presaging  in  this  respect  his 
descendant  of  our  own  day,  had  no  fear  whatever  of  revolutions. 
On  the  contrary,  he  rather  liked  them,  because  they  washed  up 
to  our  shores  such  shoals  of  exiles,  many  of  whom  he  found  as 
little  dangerous  as  they  were  interesting.  Lady  Dorothy,  there¬ 
fore,  if  ever  intimidated,  took  heart,  paid  her  town  or  country 
visits,  looked  in  at  masquerades  and  routs,  just  as  if  no  such  thing 
as  Chartism  had  been  known.  To-day  there  are  rumours  of 
Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  being  improved  into  a  mammoth 
hotel.  During  the  mid-nineteenth  century  its  evening  parties 
were  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  cosmopolitan  in  the  British 
capital.  Thither  (March  28th,  1848)  went  Lady  Dorothy  to  meet 
the  then  Prince  of  Prussia  (the  German  Emperor  of  1871),  a 
middle-aged,  very  soldier-like  looking  man  with  a  determined  and 
terribly  harsh  countenance,  whose  powerful  figure  seemed  to  gain 
in  proportion  from  its  contrast  with  another  foreign  guest,  of 
rather  insignificant  presence,  but  of  ancient,  royal  lineage ;  Count 
de  Montemolin,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Don  Carlos,  esteemed  in 
this  country  fifteen  years  earlier  to  be  the  rightful  King  of  Spain, 
was  the  potential  monarch  whom  the  late  Lady  Cardigan  imparted 
to  the  world  that  she  might  have  married,  but  jilted.^ 

Hitherto  the' central  personage  of  this  writing  had  not  actually 
borne  her  more  familiar  and  famous  name.  In  the  eastern  county, 
always  as  dear  to  her  as  her  adopted.  Sussex,  Lady  Dorothy 
Walpole  became,  during  1847,  by  marriage  with  her  cousin 
Reginald,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.  The  wedding  took  place  at 
Wickmere  Church,  near  Wolterton,  and  was,  of  course,  a  pic¬ 
turesquely  imposing,  family  function,  with  a  Walpole  for  the 
officiating  clergyman,  and  the  Walpole  tenantry,  drawn  up  at 
the  church  gate,  jolly  and  gay  with  that  robust  happiness  then 
characterising  English  country  life.  L:^rd  Orford  is  recalled  as 
somewhat  affected  at  parting  with  his  clever  and  beautiful 
daughter.  The  bride  hopes  she  went  through  the  ceremony  in  a 
composed  fashion,  though  she  could  not  pretend  to  have  exhibited 
the  dashing  sang-froid  of  her  sister,  who,  d  propos  of  a  like 
experience,  protested  she  was  neither  nervous  nor  upset  since  she 
(I)  My  RecoUectiona  (Eveleigh  Nash,  1909,  p:  71). 
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saw  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  being  married.  After  a  lunch 
accompanied  by  many  speeches  and  toasts  the  happy  pair  started 
for  Burnham  Thorpe  for  their  honeymoon,  in  a  house  once  dwelt 
in  by  the  hero  of  Trafalgar.  Nelson’s  father,  a  clergyman,  had 
indeed  received  his  living  from  its  then  patron,  another  Walpole. 
.4fter  the  honeymoon  came  a  family  round  of  country-house  visits, 
and  then  the  newly-made  husband  took  his  bride  to  his  natal 
Bridge,  escorted  there  and  elsewhere  by  mounted  tenantry.  So 
far  the  social  atmosphere  and  surroundings  of  Eeginald  Nevill’s 
partner  had  been  those  of  picturesque  feudalism  ;  and  such  indeed 
during  at  least  a  part  of  each  year  after  marriage  they  remained. 
In  her  London  home  there  began  at  once,  under  illustrious  aus- 
I  pices,  the  training  for  the  social  position,  which,  once  secured, 
she  was  to  fill  for  soinething  like  half  a  century.  In  her  Norfolk 
home  during  the  ’forties  her  father,  as  the  High  Steward  of  Lynn, 
:  took  the  chaii-  at  a  great  Protectionist  dinner  given  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  assisted  at  by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  then  in 
the  first  stage  of  his  career  as  Conservative  member  for  Shrews¬ 
bury.  From  that  period  and  that  event  dated  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill’s  historic  friendship  with  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  having  begun 
beneath  her  father’s  roof,  it  was  to  be  renewed  a  year  or  two 
later  in  the  London  house  where  she  and  her  husband  had  settled 
in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street.  Their  nearly  opposite  neighbour  was 
at  Grosvenor  Gate,  Benjamin  Disraeli  himself,  then  preparing  for 
his  conflict  with  Peel.  From  the  well-known  old  Eton  master, 
\V.  G.  Cookesley,  I  have  heard  how,  during  these  years,  Disraeli 
walked  in  the  afternoon  from  the  Carlton  Club  with  Cookesley  as 
his  companion  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  how,  as  they  went, 
[  he  would  rehearse  to  Cookesley  the  oratorical  effects  so  carefully 
j  premeditated.  “That,”  Cookesley  continued  to  me,  “was  not  his 
first  preparation ;  for  once  or  twice  he  took  me  to  a  house  near 
his  own,  Grosvenor  Gate,  occupied  by  his  earliest  friends,  the 
Nevills,  before  whom  he  often  experimented  with  his  most  vehe¬ 
ment  or  neatly-turned  invectives.”  It  was  a  healthy,  happy,  as 
well  as  intensely  and  variously  interesting,  life  which  these  same 
Nevills  lived.  Their  country  home,  Dangstein,  on  the  Hamp- 
shire-Sussex  border,  looked  over  a  magnificent  view  of  cornfields, 
meadow-lands  and  woods.  The  surrounding  district  still  remained 
a  veritable  Arcadia,  with  manners,  institutions  and  amusements 
■  little  changed  from  an  earlier  century.  At  Christmas  there  were 
mummers  who,  in  the  grounds  or  in  the  central  hall,  enacted 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  chief  feature  and  pride  of  Dang- 
stiin,  however,  w’as  its  seventeen  hot-houses,  growing  every 
manner  of  tropical  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  every  known 
j  variety  of  orchid ;  that  plant,  indeed,  w'as  afterwards  to  serve  as 
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a  link  between  the  initstress  of  Dangstein  and  the  magnate  of 
the  Midlands.  Joseph  Chamberlain’s  success  with  the  flower 
seldom  absent  from  his  button-hole  owed  not  a  little  to 
Lady  Dorothy’s  practical  hints,  bom  of  wide  horticultural  ex- 
perience.  More  than  a  generation,  however,  had  to  pass  before 
the  time  was  ripe  for  that  acquaintanceship.  As  for  the  ferneries 
and  the  glass-covered  fern  groves,  they  remained  much  as  they 
originally  were  till  Mr.  Eeginald  Nevill’s  death  in  1878.  Their 
fate  then  seemed  a  symbolical  presage  of  their  latest  owner’s 
future.  For  the  best  of  the  collection  formed  by  their  cosmo 
jxjlitan  possessor  were  purchased  by  the  Monte  Carlo  administra¬ 
tion  ;  they  still  bloom  amid  the  floral  environment  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  hell  still  left  to  Europe.  The  Dangstein  floral  dig. 
tinctions  are  associated  with  another  of  their  owmer’s  famous 
friendships.  The  second  Duke  of  Wellington  inherited  his  great 
father’s  interest  in  all  novelties,  artificial  or  natural ;  he  suggested 
that  Lady  Dorothy  should  invite  to  her  country  house  a  botanical 
researcher  who  had  discovered  how  to  cultivate  in  the  British 
climate  the  Garsinia  Mangostana,  as  yet  exclusively  indigenous  to 
the  Straits  Settlements.  “I  wonder,”  said  Lady  Dorothy, 
“whether  the  man  who  says  he  has  done  all  this  is,  or  is  not,  an 
impostor.”  “Invite  him,”  rejoined  the  Duke,  “to  view  youi 
garden,  and  it  will  go  hard  if  our  united  wits  stop  short  of  the 
exact  truth.”  The  invited  guest  came,  and  had  no  sooner  arrived 
than  he  excited  the  suspicion  of  his  entertainers ;  he  might,  they 
at  once  saw,  with  equal  truth  have  said  he  had  discovered  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  The  impostor  brazened  it  out  with  some 
success,  and  departed  with  a  promise  of  shortly  sending  news  of 
fresh  discoveries.  For  the  time,  however,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  him  than  a  request  that  his  infant  daughter,  in  addition 
to  Garsinia,  might  bear  the  name  of  Dorothy.  Shortly  afterwards 
certain  forgeries  conducted  the  man  to  Woking  Gaol ;  the  last 
heard  of  Dorothy  Garsinia ’s  father  was  the  entreaty  that  her 
Ladyship  and  his  Grace  would  use  their  influence  to  secure  a 
remission  of  his  sentence  and  promote  his  scientific  studies  by 
some  relaxation  of  prison  rules  in  the  matter  of  books,  either,  as 
Lady  Dorothy  said  w'hen  relating  to  me  the  incident,  that  he 
might  make  good  some  deficiences  in  horticultural  knowledge  or 
take  in  fresh  steam  for  even  higher  and  bolder  flights  of  fancy. 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  this  clever  and  kindly  hostess  of 
politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  men  and  w’omen  of  fashion, 
of  letters,  poets,  painters  and  journalists,  in  whose  house  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  made  his  last  social  appearance,  I  may  recall 
two  instances  of  her  shrewd  sagacity  and  even  prophetic  insight 
into  character.  Lord  Houghton  had  been  mentioning  the  Liberal 
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leader's  unpopularity  in  his  Lancashire  birthplace,  and  added, 
“Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Gladstone  will  die  Lady  Liverpool.”  Lady 
Dorothy  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  shook  it  still  more  when  her 
visitor  hinted  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Disraeli  might  care  for  a 
peerage.  “It  is,”  she  said,  “neither  the  title  nor  the  rank,  but 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  Order  which  takes  his  fancy,  gratifies 
his  decorative  taste,  and  alone  gives  him  his  real  interest  in  the 
titled  aristocracy.”  “A  young  lady  who  looks  as  if  she  had  come 
out  of  a  picture  of  George  II. ’s  time.”  That  is  what,  on  their 
first  meeting,  Disraeli  said  about  that  daughter  of  the  Walpoles 
to  whom  he  presently  related  his  gradual  progress  with  the  great 
ladies  of  his  time.  Prominent  among  these  w’ere  the  Countess 
of  Jersey — the  Zenobia  of  Endymion — in  her  Berkeley  Square 
mansion,  and  Lady  Londonderry,  who,  in  her  Park  Lane  palace, 
seated  on  a  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  under  an  awning 
projected  over  her  throne,  condescended  to  receive  her  guests. 
Scarcely  less  was  Disraeli’s  obligation  to  another  lady  very 
different  from  any  of  those  already  mentioned.  This  w^as  Lady 
Lucy  Pusey,  the  great  Churchman’s  mother;  her  home,  Pusey 
House,  Faringdon,  had  opened  its  doors  to  the  brilliant  Jew 
youth  in  his  Young  England  period,  while  as  yet  he  was  only 
meditating  his  novel  Coningsby.  Here  he  first  acquired  the 
interest  in  Church  politics  and  principles,  vividly  reflected  in  the 
earliest  of  his  best-known  fictions,  and  colouring  the  programme 
that  was  also  to  revive  the  order  of  the  peasantry  as  well  as 
reinvigorate  the  patriciate,  and  add  strength  to  the  Throne. 

Of  our  social  queens  belonging  to  the  Victorian  Age,  Mrs, 
Villiers,  Lord  Clarendon’s  mother,  died  in  1856;  Lady  Bussell, 
Lord  John’s  widow,  lived  till  1878,  and  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley 
till  1895.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  therefore,  was  the  only  member 
of  the  group  who  witnessed  the  accession  of  Edward  VII. 
Between  these  two  last  something  in  the  nature  of  comparison 
has  already  been  hinted.  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  it  has  been 
seen,  did  her  Party  and  the  Liberator  himself  a  good  turn  by 
introducing  him  to  the  best  houses  of  the  time.  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill  performed  something  like  the  same  office  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain ;  before  his  acquaintance  with  her  grew  into 
intimacy  he  had  never  concealed  his  indifference  and  even  dislike 
to  fashionable  London,  giving  it  as  little  of  his  time  as  possible, 
as  well  as  mostly  spending  his  week-ends  beneath  his  own  hos¬ 
pitable  roof  just  outside  Birmingham.  Lady  Dorothy’s  influence 
caused  him  to  mix  much  more  than  he  had  ever  done  or  other¬ 
wise  would  have  done  at  all  in  the  social  functions  of  Mayfair  and 
Belgravia.  The  Belgian  Minister  in  London  had  once  described 
him  as  “Un  homme  dangereux,  un  r^publicain  antoritaire.” 
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Fashionable  familiarity  soon  divested  him  of  all  his  terrors;  h« 
had  indeed  developed  into  personal  popularity  with  those  who 
gave  the  polite  world  its  tone,  before  his  adoption  of  the  Fair 
Trade  policy  made  him  the  Tory  idol. 

A  wider  gulf  than  that  of  years  alone  separates  even  states- 
womanship  so  late  as  this  from  the  socio-political  dispensation  of 
the  present  time.  No  week-end  parties  of  the  Victorian  kind 
follow  the  rising  of  the  House  on  Friday  evening.  The  new 
restaurants  have  proved  deadly  rivals  to  the  clubs,  and  the  joint 
stock  palaces  of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’s  have  ceased  to  be  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  the  emporia  of  political  small-talk  or 
the  resting-places  of  Rumour  before  winging  her  flight  to  pro¬ 
vincial  gatherings  and  newspaper  offices.  The  personages  and 
the  social  accomplishments  now  recalled,  though  no  longer  mono¬ 
polised  by  ttie  capital  of  the  Empire,  are  something  more  than 
mere  memories.  While  actively  in  operation  they  proved  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  for  country  as  well  as  town.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill, 
like  many  others,  found  her  hosts  and  guests  far  beyond  those 
limits  which  confined  the  “  society  ”  of  her  earlier  days.  Mr. 
Gladstone  first,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  afterw'ards,  enlivened  their 
Parliamentary  hospitalities  by  introducing  extra  political  guests 
of  distinction,  such  as  Froude,  Tennyson,  on  the  rare  occasions 
that  he  could  be  caught,  Leighton  and  Millais.  The  lady  whose 
biography  has  served  for  the  occasion  of  these  remarks  was  her¬ 
self  a  tie  between  a  greater  variety  of  social  orders  than  before 
her  day  had  ever  been  united  by  a  single  influence ;  a  propos 
of  the  table  talk  and  memoir-compiling  of  her  later  days,  she 
sometimes  quoted  something  said  on  the  subject  by  one  of  her 
cleverest  contemporaries.  The  distinction  between  society  as  it 
is  now  and  as  it  v’as  seems  to  me  that  to-day  people  print  what 
formerly  they  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  say.  Not 
that  this  particular  “  Mayfair  evergreen  ”  often  let  off  conversa¬ 
tional  fireworks.  She  talked  as  she  wrote — simply,  tellingly, 
tersely,  eschewing  anything  that  approached  to  anecdote  except 
when  something  of  the  sort  seemed  necessary  by  way  of  concrete 
illustration.  Like  other  gifted  members  of  her  sex  and  class, 
she  exercised  something  of  an  educational  power  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  her  habitual  surroundings.  “Far  or  near,  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill  keeps  us  all  up  to  the  mark.”  8o  said  the  last 
Viscountess  Strang^rd  (ude  Beaufort)  in  the  Hertford  Street 
drawing-room  of  Lady  Priestley,  the  great  doctor’s  wife,  during 
the  nineteenth  century’s  second  half ;  and  as  conversationalist 
Lady  Strangford  had  in  her  particular  line  few  equals  and  no 
superior,  unless  it  were  Mrs.  Singleton,  who  died  Lady  Currie; 
this  was  the  “Violet  Fane”  of  literature;  hers  was  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  guinea-pigs  at  her  Hampshire  home  forming  them¬ 
selves  into  a  bachelor’s  club,  that  quite  fascinated  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  Lady  Strangford  was  the  first  to  call  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  “  the  poor  man’s  peer  ”  ;  she  never  expressed  herself 
more  happily  than  when  on  the  subject  of  Sir  A.  Layard’s 
Nineveh  researches.  She  said  :  “  When  a  man  has  a  firman  from 
the  Sultan  and  several  pickaxes,  he  is  sure  to  find  something  if 
he  digs  long  enough.” 

Phrasing  of  this  sort  in  nineteenth-century  Mayfair  soon  found 
its  echoes  in  the  salons  of  our  great  provincial  capitals,  especially 
that  on  the  Mersey.  There,  indeed,  they  have  not  yet  died  out. 
The  grave  has  but  recently  closed  over  the  widow  of  Liverpool’s 
well-known  representative  in  the  late  ’sixties  and  ’seventies; 
whether  at  her  London  home  in  Ennismore  Gardens  or  beneath 
her  Lancashire  roof,  Greenbank,  Mrs.  Rathbone’s  drawing-room 
possessed  all  the  attractions,  social  and  intellectual,  which  could 
be  secured  for  it  by  a  hostess  combining  clearness  and  width  of 
general  outlook  with  corresponding  grace  and  tact.  Neither  she 
nor  her  sister,  Mrs.  Samuel  Rathbone,  were  of  Lancashire  birth. 
Their  family,  the  Lyles,  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  To-day 
the  Eathbone  reputation  for  first-rate  brains  and  public  usefulness 
is  maintained  in  its  normal  vigour  by  the  daughter  of  William 
Eathbone’s  second  marriage — Eleanor.  Another  daughter  of  a 
Liverpool  house.  Miss  Royden,  as  the  evening  preacher  at  the 
City  Temple,  has  added  national  fame  and  influence  to  the 
wealthy  ship-owning  family  whose  name  she  bears. 

The  new  families  created  by  commerce  began  to  be  a  power 
during  the  First  Reform  Bill  period.  Then  they  had  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  more  famous  than  the  Whitbreads,  whose  chief  inspired 
Canning  with  his  happiest  set  of  occasional  verses.  The  family 
name  and  tradition  are  still  perpetuated  in  and  out  of  Parliament ; 
nor  to-day,  outside  the  bearers  of  ancient  Whig  and  Tory  names 
or  titles,  are  there  any  in  the  land  who  have  a  happier  habit  than 
the  Whitbreads  of  obtaining  what  they  or  their  friends  want, 
and  whose  adhesion  is  a  more  promising,  ominous  success  for  any 
new  meritorious  movement  or  cause.  Just  half  a  century  ago 
Benjamin  Disraeli  in  his  first  term  of  leadership  was  training  the 
Shire  Knights  and  other  grades  of  country  gentlemen  for  demo¬ 
cracy  ;  amid  all  movements,  the  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues 
of  that  agitated  time,  few  names  were  beard  and  few  brains  were 
more  active  than  those  of  an  ex-diplomat  belonging  to  a  stock 
rooted  then  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  still  flourishing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey.  Strongly-marked  traits  of  character 
had  always  been,  and  still  are,  combined  in  the  Earle  family 
with  rare  intellectual  subtlety.  Ralph  Earle  was  the  son  of  a 
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commercial  Lancashire  worthy,  Charles  Earle,  in  that  branch 
of  the  family  whose  head  was  Sir  Thomas  Earle,  brother  of  the 
General  Earle,  killed  in  one  of  the  nineteenth-century  Egyptian 
campaigns.  With  Ralph  Earle  alone  is  my  present  concern.  The 
fifth  Earl  Spencer’s  Harrow  contemporary,  an  extraordinarily 
brilliant  and  thoughtful  boy  in  Vaughan’s  Sixth  Form,  he  was 
attached  to  our  Paris  Embassy  soon  after  entering  the  diplomatic 
service — the  one  career  above  all  others  for  which  he  was  pre¬ 
eminently  fitted.  A  little  later  the  object  of  Earle’s  youthful 
admiration,  Disraeli,  then  recently  risen  to  fame  and  power, 
became  the  Ambassador’s  guest  during  his  French  visit.  So 
favourably  was  he  impressed  by  the  accomplished  and  adroit 
attachi  that,  if  he  cared  to  exchange  foreign  for  English  politics, 
he  offered  to  make  Earle  his  private  secretary.  The  prospect 
seemed  everything  that  the  young  man’s  fancy  had  ever  painted. 
After  a  term  of  service  with  his  chief  Earle  was  put  into  the 
House  of  Commons  and  provided  w’ith  an  office  at  the  old  Board 
of  Control.  Meanwhile,  less  than  is  generally  supposed  at  his 
own  instance  than  Lord  Derby’s  suggestion,  Disraeli  was  pre¬ 
paring  his  Household  Franchise  Bill.  The  Adullamites  were  only 
some  among  those  Conservatives  who  resented  the  measure. 
About  this  time,  too,  for  other  reasons,  there  may  have  been  some 
friction  between  the  Conservative  leader  in  the  Commons  and 
his  private  secretarv.  At  any  rate,  like  the  future  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  then  Lord  Cranbourne,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  General 
Peel  and  one  or  two  more,  Earle  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the 
measure  and  its  authors.  These  are  the  undoubted  facts ;  the 
controversial  influences  from^  and  interpretations  of,  them  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  of  any  interest.  Ralph  Earle’s  shining 
abilities  were  not  of  the  kind  specially  adapting  him  to  a  delibera¬ 
tive  assembly ;  he  found  occupation  more  congenial  and  infinitely 
more  profitable  in  financial  enterprises  w'here  he  could  turn  to 
good  account  his  acquaintance  with  the  coulisses  of  international 
statesmanship. 

The  matrimonial  blend  of  Mayfair  with  the  City  has  borne 
the  test  of  experience.  A  Wodehouse-Currie  union  produced  in 
the  fullness  of  time  the  Victorian  official  called  by  Palmerston 
the  safest  and  ablest  Secretary  of  State,  whether  Colonial  or 
Foreign,  in  the  first  Earl  of  Kimberley,  the  one  Liberal,  whether 
commoner  or  peer,  as  Lord  Salisbury  thought,  capable  of  leading 
the  Liberal  Party  after  Gladstone.  The  same  marriage  also,  in 
Philip,  afterwards  Lord  Currie,  gave  the  Foreign  Office  during 
the  last  century’s  second  half  an  Under-Secretary  who  did  as 
much  towards  bringing  its  methods  up  to  date  as  just  a  hundred 
years  earlier  had  been  done  by  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess  in  first  organis- 
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ing  the  department.  The  two  elements  have  more  than  once 
combined  themselves  at  different  points  in  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill’s 
ancestral  line ;  she  herself  attributed  some  at  least  of  her  social 
gifts  not  only  to  a  French  strain  in  her  descent,  but  to  a  remote 
kinship  with  the  family  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  most  animated, 
accomplished  and  popular  among  eighteenth-century  actresses. 

Other  considerations  than  those  now  mentioned  go  far  tow'ards 
explaining  the  progress  of  the  best  provincial  society  to  that  of 
the  metropolis  as  regards  culture  distinction,  and,  above  all 
things,  conversational  aptitude  and  charm.  The  years  between 
1780  and  1843  witnessed  the  signs  of  the  coming  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Victorian  Age.  The  autobio¬ 
graphies  and  other  memoirs  of  that  period  show  us  the  best  bred, 
the  most  wholesomely  witty,  and  the  most  variously  philanthropic 
circles  of  the  time  in  their  making.  In  Parliament  and  at*  Court 
the  movement  against  papal  disabilities  had  begun.  The  polite 
world,  however,  was  undisturbed  by  religious  antipathies  or 
partialities  of  any  kind.  The  most  enlightened,  intelligent  and 
agreeable  of  London  drawing-rooms,  dinner-tables,  and  of  English 
country  houses  belonged  to  the  Catholics ;  their  mistresses  had 
been  largely  educated  in  Continental  convent  schools,  whose 
pupils,  indeed,  enjoyed  a  social  vogue  under  George  III.  not 
unlike  that  achieved  by  the  trans- Atlantic  heiresses  of  our  own 
day.  Thus  a  diarist  of  the  period  notes  the  marriage  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  a  Protestant,  of  Miss  Barbara  Webb,  a  Catholic, 
brought  up  by  the  English  nuns  at  Louvain.  The  entry  continues  : 
“She  is  twenty-four  and  may  have  a  very  large  fortune.  What 
brought  on  this  match  I  can’t  tell,  but  the  Catholic  ladies  seem 
to  be  the  fashion.”  The  Protestants,  how’ever,  soon  took  the  hint 
from  the  Papists.  The  Sisterhood  which  had  “finished”  Miss 
Webb  so  attractively  soon  found  educational  rivals  entirely  free 
from  Popish  influence  or  associations.  George  Ticknor,  the 
earliest  of  Anglo-American  links,  in  the  course  of  his  European 
travels  visited  many  establishments  in  France  and  Austria,  as 
well  as  in  the  Low  Countries,  whose  mistresses,  with  as  much 
of  Puritanism  in  their  veins,  educated  intelligent  Anglo-Saxon 
girls  to  become  charming  women.  These  schools  have  flourished 
increasingly  from  that  time  to  this.  They  never  w^ere  so  much 
in  request  or  so  appreciably  coloured  our  family  provincial  life 
as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  and  during  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  The  ladies  conducting  these  institutions,  on  their  holiday 
visits  to  England,  took  back  with  them  from  the  great  Lancashire 
and  Midland  capitals  more  students  probably  than  from  South 
Kensington  itself. 

In  the  stage-coach  and  mail -post  days  Birmingham  could  be 
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called  by  De  Quincey  the  centre  of  our  travelling  system.  As 
such,  its  position  was  that  of  the  golden  milestone  set  up  by 
Augustus  in  the  Roman  forum,  the  converging  point  of  all  the 
Imperial  roads.  The  geographical  and  locomotive  primacy  once 
enjoyed  by  the  Midland  capital  gradually  transmuted  itself  into 
nineteenth-century  political  and  intellectual  leadership.  It  not 
only  became  after  the  Whitbread  and  Sawbridge  precedent  the 
birthplace  of  a  new  political  family.  The  combination  of  Cham- 
berlain-Kenrick  hospitalities  made  it  a  centre  of  all  those 
influences  which  after  the  fashion  just  described  did  much 
towards  cementing  the  fusion  of  the  old  regime  with  the  new. 
The  nineteenth-century  Boyles,  Cavendishes  and  Russells  claimed 
not  without  some  reason,  to  be  fulfilling  the  highest  traditions 
handed  down  to  them  by  the  scholarship  and  literary  recreations 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  most  frequent 
of  the  Highbury  guests,  could  pleasantly  rally  his  then  Radical 
host  on  reproducing  “the  best  virtues  of  a  country  gentleman." 
Beneath  no  other  provincial  roof,  in  the  years  now'  looked  back 
upon,  were  there  gathered  better  representatives  of  contemporary 
life  and  thought  than  when  Joseph  Chamberlain  entertained  at 
most  week-ends  men  of  affairs  like  John  Bright,  W.  E.  Forster, 
w’riters  such  as  a  former  editor  of  this  periodical,  the  then  John 
Morley,  ruse  officials  and  men  of  the  world. 

The  personal  aspects  of  the  social  sovereignty  here  reviewed 
are  not  likely  to  repeat  themselves  amid  the  new  scenery  of  this 
or  any  future  age ;  yet  the  inevitable  solutions  of  continuity  in 
our  socio-political  development  are  less  numerous  and  complete 
than  may  be  sometimes  supposed.  During  the  pre-Paschal  session 
the  same  roof  as  that  beneath  which  Benjamin  Disraeli  achieved 
the  social  success  securing  his  political  career,  has  witnessed  one 
grand  and  crow'ded  reception  pretty  much  of  the  old  sort.  At 
Londonderry  House,  Park  Lane,  neither  the  difficulties  of  the 
time  nor  the  weekly  rush  out  of  town  after  the  Friday’s  adjourn¬ 
ment  interfered  wuth  the  hostess’s  entertaining  a  company  as 
brilliant  as,  and  more  variously  represented  than,  any  of  those 
bejew’elled  and  bestarred  gatherings  that  in  the  nineteenth  as  well 
as  the  eighteenth  century  made  their  bows  to  any  of  her  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  men  wore  their  orders  and  the  wnmen  their  diamond 
tiaras  once  more  after  the  same  grand  manner.  Nor  do  the  ladies 
of  the  new  regime  miss  their  opportunities  or  forget  their  parts. 
The  Labour  ladies  are  also  not  in  the  background  ;  and  Mrs.  Clynos 
is  on  her  probation  with  a  grace,  a  vivacity,  a  good  sense  and  a 
tact  equal  to  anything  which  the  possibilities  of  the  socio-political 
kaleidoscope  may  have  in  store. 


T.  H.  S.  E SCOTT. 


MILITAKISM  AND  MODALITY. 


“  lu  nothing  is  the  shani  super-man  more  easily  detected  than  in  the 
i  confidence  and  self-complacency  with  which  he  pounces  on  the  immediate 
'  advantage,  regardless  of  the  penalty  he  will  have  to  pay  in  the  future.” 

'  F.  S.  OuvER.  (Ordeal  by  Battle.) 

General  Ludendorff  is,  I  believe,  looked  upon  in  all  countries 
I  as  a  typical  exponent  of  that  undefined  quality  “militarism,”  so 
I  dear  for  its  variety  and  vagueness  of  meaning  to  platform  orators, 
j  and  so  repulsive  to  different  audiences  according  to  the  meanings 
I  they  may  attach  to  the  expression.  Until  recently,  I  thought  that 

the  quality  of  militarism  was  racial  in  its  origin,  and  that  it  was 
j  in  no  way  attributable  to  membership  of  national  fighting  forces, 

I  be  they  military  or  naval.  In  the  writings  and  speeches  of  pre- 
!  war  “anti-militarists”  the  provision  of  adequate  fleets  and  armies 
i  was  opposed  on  the  plea  that  seamen  and  soldiers,  if  such 
i  instruments  are  placed  in  their  hands,  are  tempted  to  seek  means 
I  of  using  them,  hut  I  never  believed  in  the  general  soundness  of 
[  that  plea.  There  was  a  time  in  my  younger  days  when  the  mili- 
I  tary  art,  the  art  of  war  as  affecting  armies,  was  taught  as  if  it 
:  were  a  sort  of  glorified  chess  played  with  human  counters ;  little 
i  attention  was  paid  to  the  moral  factors  affecting  success  or  failure. 

So  treated,  I  must  confess  it  w’as  an  uninspiring  study,  which 
!  attracted  only  as  a  means  of  passing  the  examinations  upon  which 
i  staff  employment  and  advancement  depended.  But  in  the  years 
i  1904-7  we  first  realised  that  the  Great  General  Staff  in  Berlin 
i  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  pouring  armies  across  Belgium  in  order 
■  to  attack  France,  and  it  w  as  natural  that  this  circumstance  should 
:  have  had  much  influence  upon  all  military  studies.  (Ludendorff 
\  has  now  made  it  quite  clear  that  we  w’ere  right.  He  tells  us  in 
i  his  War  Memories  that  the  plan  was  that  of  General  Count  von 
I  Schlieffen,  who  retired  from  his  post  in  Berlin  in  1906  or  1907, 
]  which  enables  us  to  assign  an  approximate  date  for  the  prepara- 
,  tion  of  the  plan.)  It  was  during  those  years  that  the  British 
:  “striking  force  ”  of  about  20,000  was  increased  to  form  the 
^  "Expeditionary  Force”  of  six  divisions  and  a  cavalry  division, 
:  and  it  w^as  natural  that,  as  an  academic  study,  students  of  the 
j  art  of  war  should  discuss  the  different  ways  in  which  such  a 
^  force  could  be  employed  if  Germany  should  put  her  plan  into 
:  operation,  and  if  Great  Britain  were  called  upon  to  fulfil  her 
i  moral  obligation  to  defend  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Looked 
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at  as  a  problem  in  geometrical  strategy,  taking  account  only  of 
time,  space,  and  relative  forces,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  best 
thing  under  such  conditions  would  be  to  anticipate  tne  German 
invasion,  and  to  get  British  troops  into  Belgium  first.  It  came 
within  my  province  in  those  years  to  look  over  and  to  discuss  the 
proposals  made  by  several  hundred  Staff  College  students  at  Cam- 
berley ;  not  one  of  them  suggested  trying  to  gain  a  militan 
advantage  by  ignoring  the  moral  obligation  to  respect  Belgian 
neutrality.  The  idea  naturally  occurred  to  a  few,  but  I  never 
heard  such  a  plan  seriously  proposed,  although  it  might,  from  the 
purely  military  point  of  view,  be  the  most  effective  way  to  use 
the  new  expeditionary  force  in  such  an  emergency.  Coming,  as 
they  did,  from  every  regiment  in  the  British  Service,  I  think 
that  w’e  may  take  the  view  of  the  four  “batches”  of  students 
who  passed  through  the  Staff  College  in  my  time  as  typical  of 
regimental  opinion,  and  the  views  of  the  Directing  Staff  (the 
names  of  most  of  them  have  become  household  words  in  the  war) 
as  typical  of  the  opinion  of  the  higher  staff  officers ;  so  it  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  British  Army  opinion  w'as  opposed  to  ignoring 
moral  obligation  in  order  to  obtain  a  military  advantage  at  the 
outbreak  of  a  w’ar.  I  believe  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
Naval  Service  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  confession  in  Lord 
Fisher’s  Memories  that  in  the  years  1906-8  he  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  making  a  sudden  attack  in  time  of  peace  upon  the 
German  Fleet,  solely  on  the  plea  that  “we  have  eventually  to 
fight  Germany  is  just  as  sure  as  anything  can  be,”  and  “we  had 
a  mass  of  effective  submarines  and  Germany  only  had  three ;  we 
had  seven  Dreadnoughts  fit  to  fight  and  Germany  had  none.” 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  Germany  before  the  w’ar.  In 
another  of  his  Memories  Lord  Fisher  leaves  us  wdth  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  ex-Kaiser  knew,  and  sympathised  with,  his  own 
acceptance  of  the  German  General  Staff  theory  of  launching 
“preventive  wars”  at  the  most  favourable  moment  against  a 
nation  that  may  become  hostile  at  some  future  period.  This  is 
the  passage ;  the  date  seems  to  have  been  some  time  in  1906 : 
“The  German  Emperor  did  say  to  Beit  that  I  w’as  dangerous, 
and  that  he  .  .  .  had  heard  of  my  idea  for  the  ‘  Copenhagening  ’ 
of  the  German  Fleet.  But  this  last  I  much  doubt.  He  only  said 
it  because  he  knew  it  was  w’hat  w’e  ought  to  have  done.”  Mr. 
Beit’s  own  account  of  the  incident,  as  given  to  Lord  Esher,  w^as : 
“  The  Emperor  said  that  England  wanted  war ;  not,  perhaps,  the 
Government ;  but  influential  people  like  Sir  John  Fisher,”  and, 
in  reply  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Beit  :  “He  (Fisher)  thinks  it 
is  the  hour  for  attack,  and  I  am  not  blaming  him"  (my  italics). 
These  extracts  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  the  extent  to 
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which  the  e.\-Kaiser  had  himself  been  imbued  by  his  military 
advisers  with  the  “  militarist  ”  desire  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  at  the  most  telling  moment  of  a  national  fighting  force,  dis¬ 
regarding  all  moral  -considerations,  on  the  plea  that  if  you  do 
not  do  so  you  may  some  day  have  to  fight  on  less  advantageous 
terms.  We  find,  then,  that  the  microbe  of  “militarism,”  for 
which  we  are  searching,  had  entered  the  mind  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
at  least  eight  years  before  he  sanctioned  the  General  Staff  plan 
to  launch  an  attack  across  Belgium  against  France. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Ludendorff  as  the  exponent  of  the 
German  General  Staff'  view’s.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  his  character,  disclosed  in  his  War  Memories,  is  his  narrowness 
of  outlook.  Of  his  brilliant  attainments  as  a  soldier  there  could 
be  no  question,  if  the  military  art  were  only  what  I  have  called 
above  a  sort  of  glorified  chess,  little  attention  being  paid  to  the 
effect  of  moral  factors  upon  success  or  failure.  His  conduct  of 
the  battle  of  Tannenberg  affords  an  example  of  his  brilliance  in 
the  conception  and  execution  of  a  military  operation,  making  the 
utmost  use  of  the  human  counters  at  his  disposal  and  of  the 
local  topographical  conditions.  We  can  imagine  him,  in  a  wider 
strategical  field,  being  obsessed  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan 
of  his  revered  chief,  Count  von  Schlieffen,  for  using  that  won¬ 
derful  engine  of  war,  the  German  Army,  in  the  most  telling  way, 
from  the  purely  military  point  of  view’,  in  a  war  against  France. 
The  plan  involved  the  use  of  Belgian  territory  for  the  deployment 
of  the  army  on  a  front  wide  enough  to  outflank  the  line  of  for¬ 
tresses  constructed  by  the  French  between  Sw’itzerland  and  the 
Belgian  frontier.  Belgian  territory  could  not  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose  without  the  violation  of  an  international  agreement  to 
which  Germany  was  a  party.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
advanced  that  an  agreement  entered  into  by  Prussia  in  1839  did 
not  bind  the  German  Empire,  established  in  1871 ;  but  in  1911 
the  German  Imj^)erial  Chancellor  gave  an  assurance  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  in  Berlin  that  Germany  had  no  intention  of  violating 
Belgian  neutrality,  and  in  1913  a  Secretary  of  State  announced 
in  the  Reichstag  that  “Belgian  neutrality  is  provided  for  by  Inter¬ 
national  Conventions,  and  Germany  is  determined  to  respect  those 
Conventions.”  While  the  statesmen  were  making  such  announce¬ 
ments,  Ludendorff,  as  Director  of  Operations  in  the  Great  General 
Staff  in  Berlin,  was  doubtless  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
scheme  of  his  former  chief,  and  bringing  up  to  date  the  time¬ 
tables  of  mobilisation  and  of  railway  and  road  movements 
involved.  It  seems  probable,  from  his  whole  upbringing  and  the 
traditions  w’ith  which  he  was  surrounded  from  his  earliest  youth, 
that  he  became  so  impressed  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  “glorified 
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chess  ”  aspect  of  the  scheme  that  he  gradually  lost  hold  altogether 
of  the  moral  aspect,  looking  upon  that  as  an  unimportant  detail  > 

I  am  strengthened  in  this  view  by  his  own  statement  about  his 
upbringing  :  “Love  of  country,  loyalty  to  my  Sovereign,  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  truth  that  the  duty  of  everyone  is  to  devote  his  life 
to  his  family  and  the  State,  this  was  the  heritage  which  I  took 
with  me  from  my  home  to  be  my  portion  in  life.”  This  sounds 
a  high  note,  but  we  miss  all  idea  of  any  individual  or  State  moral 
responsibility. 

Ludendorff  seems  gradually  to  have  lost  interest  in  what  {pace 
Lord  Fisher)  I  think  that  many  people  would  have  thought  the 
most  important  feature  of  von  Schlieffen’s  plan ;  it  was  only  to 
be  put  in  operation  “on  the  assumption  that  France  would  not  I 
respect  Belgian  neutrality  or  that  Belgium  would  join  France."  1 
It  is  now'  quite  clear  to  the  world  that  the  Great  General  Staff 
were  determined  to  put  the  plan  in  operation  in  1914,  whether 
von  Schlieffen’s  proviso  were  fulfilled  or  not,  and  in  face  of  the 
well-known  facts  no  one  is  likely  to  accept  Ludendorff’ s  ipse 
dixit  that  the  scheme  was  only  carried  into  execution  “  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  France  and 
Belgium.”  To  complete  our  chain  of  evidence,  we  now  know 
from  the  Kautsky  disclosures  that  orders  to  prepare  for  war  were 
issued  to  the  General  Staff  on  July  6th,  1914,  that  the  ultimatum 
to  Belgium  was  actually  sealed  by  von  Moltke  on  July  26th,  and 
that  it  arrived  in  Brussels  on  the  29th.  Ludendorff  gives  us  a 
clear  view  of  the  “  militarist  ”  attitude  in  the  words  :  “  We  ”  (of 
the  General  Staff)  “were  all  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this 
plan.  .  .  .  Nobody  believed  in  Belgium’s  neutrality.”  I  assume 
that  by  “nobody”  he  means  none  of  his  military  colleagues.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  intends  to  brand  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in 
1911,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1913,  and  I  may  add  the  German 
Minister  in  Brussels  on  July  31st,  1914,  as  deliberate  liars.  Per¬ 
haps  the  statesmen  of  Germany’s  ally,  Austria-Hungary,  were 
in  a  better  position  to  gauge  the  relative  influence  of  the  German 
statesmen  and  the  Great  General  Staff  over  policy  during  those 
momentous  days  at  the  end  of  July,  1914.  Ludendorff  himself 
w'as  commanding  a  brigade  at  Strasburg  at  the  time — he  attri¬ 
butes  his  having  been  sent  aw'ay  from  Berlin  to  his  own  desire 
in  1913  to  increase  the  Army  beyond  the  limits  desired  by  the 
Government — so  the  following  does  not  apply  to  him  personally, 
but  to  the  General  Staff  in  general. 

Count  Czernin,  the  Austrian  statesman,  fixes  the  responsibility 

(1)  This  view  is  clearly  correct.  From  the  Kautsky  disclosures  we  know  that 
the  ultimatum  to  Belgium  was  sealed  by  von  Moltke  on  July  26,  1914,  and  that 
it  recMihed  Brussels  on  July  29,  see  below. 
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for  the  war  upon  two  authorities  :  the  first  of  these  was  von 
j  Tscbirschky,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  who  “was 
I  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  the  immediate  future  Germany 
would  have  to  fight  out  a  war  with  France  and  Eussia,  and  he 
considered  the  year  1914  would  be  more  favourable  than  a  later 
I  date;  in  the  first  place,  because  he  believed  that  neither  Russia 
i  nor  France  would  be  ready  to  strike  a  blow.”  (Here  we  have  a 
German  civilian  statesman  thoroughly  imbued  by  the  General 
I  Staff  with  their  doctrine  of  defensive  war.)  The  second  reason 
1  given  for  von  Tschirschky’s  attitude  was  that  only  on  the  Serbian 
!  question  was  the  “aged  and  peace-loving  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
:  likely  to  draw  the  sword  for  Germany  ”  (sic).  The  authority 
!  responsible,  in  Czernin’s  opinion,  for  the  war  was  the  Great 
General  Staff  in  Berlin.  He  says  that  the  military  took  charge 
during  the  last  two  days  in  July ;  that  if  political  factors  had  been 
heeded  there  would  have  been  no  invasion  of  Belgium,  which 
was  the  first  fateful  victory  of  the  military  over  the  diplomatists 
during  the  war.^  Perhaps  the  United  States  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  may  be  taken  as  a  better  independent  authority  than 
Czernin  about  responsibility  for  policy  in  Berlin.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  Great  General  Staff  wdelded  the  supreme  pow'er  of 
the  State,  and  when  they  decided  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  or 
even  an  internal  measure,  that  decision  was  final. 

To  follow  up  our  search  for  the  microbe  of  “  militarism  ”  which 
brought  about  all  the  ghastly  horror  of  the  five  years’  war,  we 
find  it  in  the  spread  of  the  General  Staff  doctrine  of  “defensive 
war,”  and  in  the  fact  that  the  plan  for  invasion  of  Belgium  was 
put  into  operation  without  the  conditions  which  it  had  been 
designed  to  meet — the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by  France, 
or  “that  Belgium  should  join  France” — having  been  fulfilled. 
Ludendorff  tells  us  of  his  admiration  for  Bismarck;  he  “ardently 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Bismarck’s  powerful  and  passionate 
genius.”  If  the  destinies  of  the  German  Empire  had  been 
entrusted  in  19i4  to  an  Imperial  Chancellor  like  Bismarck  instead 
of  to  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Bethmann-Hollweg,  it  may  be  that 
other  aspects  of  the  General  Staff  plan  of  launching  a  “preven¬ 
tive  war  ”  by  an  unprovoked  onslaught  upon  Belgium  and  France 
would  have  carried  more  weight.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
world  that  Ludendorff,  in  his  ardent  worship  of  Bismarck,  did  not 
remember  how  the  Iron  Chancellor  at  one  time  powerfully  and 
passionately  opposed  the  militarist  doctrine  of  preventive  war. 

(1)  Czernin  seems  to  think  that  the  Germtui  troops  crossed  the  Belgian  irontier 
[i  Ute  at  night  on  August  4th;  it  is  surprising  that  he  is  still  ignorant  of  the  fact 
I  that  the  crossing  began  by  day-break  on  that  day  ;  Ludendorff,  who  was  present 
ij  calls  it  “  early  on  August  4tb.” 
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“One  cannot,”  Bismarck  wrote,  “see  the  cards  of  Providence  so 
closely  as  to  anticipate  historical  development  according  to  one’s 
own  calculation,”  Neither  Ludendorff  the  soldier,  nor  von 
Tschirschky  the  diplomatist,  put  any  such  limitations  upon  their 
own  powers  in  this  respect,  but  they  were  not  the  first  of  their 
kind.  In  the  years  1875-6  the  Great  General  Staff  pressed  for  an 
unprovoked  attack  upon  France,  based  upon  their  preventive-war 
doctrine,  and  it  was  the  Chancellor  who  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
posal.  Some  interesting  light  was  thrown  by  Baron  von  Loe 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  June,  1905,  upon  Bismarck’s  attitude 
towards  such  ideas;  these  are  the  words  used:  “I  will  never 
challenge  war  because  we  are  the  stronger,  and  in  order  to  utilise 
the  opportunity  of  preventing  a  later  war,  I  bear  the  burden  before 
the  King,  the  Fatherland  and  God,  for  the  heavy  sacrifices  which 
war  entails  upon  this  country.”  But  at  the  end  of  July,  1914,  the 
military,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  militarists,  took  charge.  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  was  not  a  Bismarck.  He  also  has  published  his 
Reflections  on  the  world-war,  based  upon  the  idea  that  a  deed 
like  the  treatment  of  Belgium  could  be  glossed  over  with  a  varnish 
of  polysyllables  and  platitudes ;  but  we  find  in  all  German  states¬ 
men  of  the  day  the  subservience  of  the  civilian  to  the  militarist 
dogma  of  military  necessity. 

I  think  that  we  have  discovered  in  Ludendorff’s  War  Memoriet, 
checking  them  with  the  memories  of  the  civilian  statesmen  whom 
he  despises,  the  germ  of  the  disease  of  “militarism.”  The  un¬ 
provoked  attack  upon  France  across  Belgium  owes  its  origin  to 
the  absorption  of  the  narrow-minded  German  militarist  in  the 
“glorified  chess”  aspect  of  strategy,  ignoring  altogether  the  moral 
requirements  for  success.  From  his  own  apologia  w'e  can  gather 
the  greatness  of  Ludendorff  the  soldier,  purely  as  a  military 
strategist,  and  the  amazing  littleness  and  narrowness  of  outlook 
of  Ludendorff  the  man.  But  he  is  only  the  product  of  his  class. 
Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  lately  told  the  whole  world  that 
“military  opinion  held  that  a  condition  of  success  for  the  Western 
offensive  was  passage  through  Belgium.  Herein  political  and 
military  interests  came  into  sharp  conflict,”  and  he,  as  Imperial 
Chancellor,  had  to  “  accommodate  his  view  ”  to  that  of  von 
Moltke,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  who  used  the  plea  of 
“absolute  military  necessity.” 

Let  us  follow'  Ludendorff  a  little  farther.  We  have  traced  the 
first  entry  of  the  canker  of  “militarism”  into  German  policy. 
Let  us  follow  its  growth  until  the  time  w'hen  the  proud  German 
Empire  collapsed,  eaten  up  by  the  disease.  The  collapse,  tardy 
as  it  seemed  to  us  at  the  time,  can  be  traced  very  briefly. 
Directly  the  German  Army  crossed  the  frontier  Ludendorff 
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realised  the  lack  of  moral  impetus  in  the  advancing  troops.  The 
cause  for  which  they  were  fighting  was  righteous  to  them  by 
order  and  not  by  conviction.  The  troops,  he  tells  us,  felt  nervous 
from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  on  Liege,  and,  during  the 
advance,  the  men  were  reluctant  to  proceed ;  he  was  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  exhort  them  not  to  leave  him  to  go  on  alone.  The 
abundantly-proved  savagery  displayed  by  the  German  troops 
against  the  civilian  population  of  Belgium  he  waves  aside,  as  he 
does  von  Schlieffen’s  moral  proviso  attached  to  the  plan  of 
invasion,  by  a  simple  denial  of  the  facts.  He  adds  a  falsehood  : 
"The  Belgian  Government  .  .  .  had  systematically  organised 
civilian  warfare.”  (Compare  Bethmann-Hollweg’s  confession 
that  the  civilian  population  of  Belgium  at  first  showed  friendli¬ 
ness,'  captured  letters  and  diaries  of  German  soldiers,  and  the 
wealth  of  evidence  published  by  the  Belgian  Ministries  of  Justice 
and  Foreign  Affairs.)  Hearing  firing  in  the  streets  in  the  village 
of  Herve  during  the  first  night  that  he  spent  upon  Belgian  soil, 
he  gives  this  incident  as  his  sole  evidence  that  “the  franc-tireur 
warfare  had  begun.”  He  apparently  took  no  steps  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  firing,  which  we  know  from  reliable  evidence 
to  have  been  conducted  solely  by  the  German  troops  themselves. 
He  mentions  having  been  to  such  places  as  Vise,  Herve,  and 
Andenne,  w’here,  he  mentions  casually,  that  he  “saw  a  gruesome 
and  distressing  example  of  the  devastation  that  followed  franc- 
tireur  operations.”  (These  operations  having  been  invented  to 
justify  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  German  troops;  to  quote 
from  the  Bryce  report  :  “murder,  rape,  arson,  and  pillage  began 
from  the  moment  that  the  German  Army  crossed  the  frontier.”) 

The  principal  German  authorities  on  military  strategy  of  the 
“glorified  chess”  type  are  unanimous  in  pointing  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  initial  movements  and  direction  given  to  armies. 
A  grave  mistake  made  at  the  outset  in  such  matters  can  seldom 
be  retrieved  subsequently.  They  are  silent  about  the  effect  upon 
armies,  and  ultimately  upon  the  nation,  of  a  flaw  in  moral  pur¬ 
pose.  The  very  meaning  of  moral  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  grasp 
of  a  typical  militarist  like  Ludendorff.  He  writes  of  it  as  if  it 
were  an  item  of  military  equipment  which  he  could  draw  at  need 
from  a  Government  store.  “  Our  Supreme  Army  Command  made 
its  requisitions  to  the  Imperial  Government  wdth  respect  to  men, 
material,  and  moral."  He  certainly  does  recognise  the  import¬ 
ance  of  moral  factors  in  the  words  :  “  The  greater  the  task,  the 
more  important  do  these  moral  factors  become”;  but,  according 
to  his  narrow  outlook,  w’e  gather  that  the  chief  moral  factor  is 
strength  of  will  in  the  leader  of  an  army  or  nation ;  we  find  no 
(l)  Nord-Deulsche  Allffemeine  Zeitung,  September  21,  1914. 
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conception  of  moral  purpose  as  an  incentive  to  hold  out,  such  a; 
those  put  before  the  British  Army  by  Lord  Haig  in  his  celebrated 
“  With  our  backs  to  the  wall  ”  and  his  other  orders.  We  find 
strength  of  will  constantly  harped  upon  by  the  German  “mili. 
tarist  ”  writers.  It  runs  as  a  motif  through  much  of  their 
teaching.  For  instance,  von  Freytag-Loringhoven  :  “A  strong 
will  to  direct  the  whole,  and  power  of  thought  to  point  the  wav 
to  the  desired  goal.”  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson  has  traced  the 
origin  of  such  quotations  to  one  of  Droysen’s  books  published 
thirty  years  ago.  The  whole  idea  seems  to  be  that  in  an  army 
or  a  State  the  will  of  the  leader  is  the  chief  moral  factor,  in 
dealings  between  States  the  only  one.  Put  to  such  a  test,  the 
refusal  of  Belgium  to  obey  was  an  offence  against  the  will  of 
Germany,  and,  as  such,  an  offence  against  the  only  morality  of 
the  militarist  code. 

Ludendorff  explains  to  us  that  the  responsibility  for  the  U-boat 
piracy  also  falls  upon  the  Great  General  Staff — this  time  upon 
himself  personally.  The  Chancellor,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
glimmering  of  some  moral  laws  not  included  in  the  militarist 
code,  was  persuaded  to  report  “that  if  the  military  authorities 
regard  it  essential,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  withstand  it,”  and 
then  :  “The  Emperor  commanded  that  the  campaign  should 
open.”  We  can  lay  upon  the  Great  General  Staff,  and  in  some 
measure  upon  Ludendorff  personally,  the  responsibility  for  three 
of  Germany’s  greatest  errors  in  the  war  :  the  invasion  of  Belgium, 
the  atrocities  committed  there,  and  the  ruthless  and  piratical 
submarine  campaign.  But  all  three  measures  received  only  the 
half-hearted  and  hesitating  support  of  the  Chancellor.  A  different 
view  of  the  moral  law  from  that  of  the  “militarist”  gradually 
brought  stronger  and  stronger  world  forces  to  bear  against  Ger¬ 
many.  The  nation  longed  for  peace,  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  renouncing  the  militarist  creed.  Bethmann-Hollweg  was 
inclined  to  support  the  national  view ;  Bethmann-Hollweg  was 
broken  by  Ludendorff.  After  explaining  the  views  of  succeeding 
and  even  w'eaker  Chancellors,  be  tells  us  “one  thing  was  certain: 
the  power  must  be  in  my  hands  .  .  .”  and  “in  order  to  carry  on 
the  world-war  I  had  to  govern  the  instrument.”  “Militarism" 
triumphed,  the  army  leaders  governed,  the  fighting  forces  were 
no  longer  the  instruments  of  the  nation,  the  nation  was  their 
instrument.  For  two  years  the  skilled  soldier  pitted  the  force 
of  his  “  will-to-victory  ”  against  the  moral  impetus  behind  nations 
whose  armies  were  their  instmments,  not  their  masters. 

In  an  article^  written  while  the  issue  still  appeared  to  be  in 

(1)  “  The  Fourth  DimenBion  in  the  War,”  Nineteenth  Century  and  AJUr, 
November,  1918. 
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the  balance,  I  tried  to  indicate  what  w^e  believed  in  this  country 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  moral  force  which  in  the  end  would 
triumph  over  the  force  upon  which  Ludendorlf  relied.  We  have 
traced  the  failure  of  a  succession  of  Chancellors  w'hose  business 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  direct  and  foster  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
We  found  their  policy  over-ridden  at  every  turn  by  “military 
necessity.”  Gradually  they  failed  to  keep  up  the  will-to-victory. 
Ludendorlf  seized  the  reins  of  Government  himself.  His  purely 
military  w’ork  took  precedence,  all  else  he  looked  upon  as 
secondary.  The  w’hole  world  wondered  at  the  skill  with  w’hich 
he  played  his  game  of  glorified  chess  to  prolong  the  struggle 
against  world  forces  which  a  different  form  of  moral  impetus  had 
called  into  being.  The  years  of  human  agony  have  left  their  mark 
upon  all  nations ;  we  are  still  too  near  the  great  event  to  judge 
them  in  their  true  perspective.  It  may  be  that  some  day  his¬ 
torians  wnll  trace  for  the  guidance  of  generations  to  come  the 
gradual  wearing  down  of  the  human  will,  controlling  forces  of 
terrific  strength,  by  a  greater  Power  in  the  titanic  struggle 
between  Militarism  and  Moral  Force. 


George  Aston. 
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The  story  of  a  successful  life  is  always  interesting  to  everybody 
particularly  w'hen  written  by  the  man  himself.  The  young  devour 
it  with  a  view  to  imitation ;  the  middle-aged  study  it  critically  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison ;  the  old  linger  over  it  with  the  gay 
wisdom  that  consoles  our  closing  days.  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones 
began  life  as  an  office  boy  on  a  Glasgow  newspaper ;  he  went 
through  the  regular  mill  as  reporter  and  news-sorter ;  he  passed 
through  Birmingham,  and  arrived  in  London  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  literally  without  a  shilling;  he  ran  up  against  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  and  together  with  him  bought  the  Evening  News-, 
founded  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  Daily  Mirror;  in  1908  bought  the 
controlling  shares  in  the  Times ;  and  in  1912,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  just  twenty  years  after  he  had  eaten  “the  sausage  and 
mash  ”  which  he-  couldn’t  pay  for,  he  left  Fleet  Street  with  a 
fortune  of  five  or  six  figures  at  his  disposal.  All  these  things 
Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  tells  us,  frankly  and  artlessly,  in  Fleet  Street 
and  Downing  Street.^  As  a  document  of  contemporary  mentality 
the  book  is  important ;  as  a  record  of  Fleet  Street  facts  it  is 
valuable ;  as  a  defence  of  sensational  journalism  it  amounts,  un¬ 
consciously,  to  a  plea  of  guilty.  Perhaps  the  cleverest  thing  in 
the  book  is  the  dual  dedication  to  Lord  NorthclifTe  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  For  it  is  an  adroit  way  of  asking.  Who  is  going  to  win 
the  duel,  the  Polypapist  or  the  Prime  Minister?  True  to  instinct, 
or  habit,  the  writer  seems  to  say  that  he  will  fly  to  the  succour 
of  the  victor.  Has  the  daily  Press  any  political  power?  If  so, 
how  much?  And  has  that  power  been  used  for  good  or  evil? 
These  are  the  questions  with  w’hich  the  book  opens.  But  they 
are  never  clearly  or  satisfactorily  answered,  for  it  all  boils  dovn 
to  this,  that  when  a  “stunt”  succeeds  it  succeeds,  and  when  it 
fails  it  fails.  Even  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  past-master  as  he  is  of 
the  art,  admits  that  he  never  can  tell  whether  a  stunt  will  hit  or 
miss  the  popular  taste.  The  publication  in  1909  of  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford’s  letters  against  German  military  aims,  quite  the  most  credit¬ 
able  service  the  Daily  Mail  has  rendered  to  the  country,  as  a 
stunt  was  a  failure.  The  public  didn’t  want  to  know  the  truth. 
The  politicians  were  absorbed  in  taxing  landowners,  crippling  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  fishing  for  Irish  Nationalist  votes.  The 
masses  were  lapped  in  prosperity,  and  the  trade  unionists  w’cre 

(l)  Fleet  Street  and  Downing  Street.  By  Kennwly  Jones.  Hutchinson 
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I  batching  strikes.  The  attack  on  the  shortage  of  munitions  in 
1915,  again,  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  subject  of  Press  comment ; 
but  it  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  public  because  it  appeared 
to  give  information  to  the  enemy.  Practical  good  it  did  none, 
for  the  shortage  was  perfectly  well  known  in  Whitehall,  and  the 
articles  in  the  Northclilfe  Press  did  not  hasten  by  one  hour  the 
production  of  a  single  shell. 

Lord  Morley  is  the  only  journalist  who  has  secured  a  really 
solid  position  for  himself  in  politics,  and  meeting  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  new  journalism  at  lunch  one  day,  he  said  :“In  my 
time  there  were  none  of  these  enormous  circulations.  A  million 
readers  were  undreamt  of.”  “You  must  remember,”  replied 
Mr.  Jones,  “that  you  left  journalism  a  profession.  We  have 
made  it  a  branch  of  commerce  ”  ;  and  the  author  goes  on  to  say  : 
"I  doubt  whether  it  ever  has  been  or  can  be  or  will  be  a  pro¬ 
fession.”  On  another  page  we  have  this  passage  :  “The  idea  that 
a  leader-writer  should  be  able  to  guide,  inspire  and  lead  public 
opinion  was  to  me  a  vain  thing,  and  directly  I  went  outside  the 
newspaper  office  and  away  from  newspaper  circles,  I  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  one  who  believed  this  to  be  possible.”  If  this  is  so,  why 
ask  whether  the  Press  is  a  political  power?  The  question  is 
nonsense,  though  not  such  nonsense  as  the  assertion  just  quoted. 
The  ownership  of  a  newspaper  being  a  commercial  organisation 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  money,  its  one  business  is  to  sell  news, 
not  ideas.  It  is  conceded  that  to  old  customers  the  newspaper 
may,  whilst  delivering  new’s,  chat  a  little,  and  hazard  an  opinion 
or  two,  which  will  be  received  with  the  negligent  smile  accorded 
to  the  hairdresser’s  prattle.  But  the  main  object  of  the  trades¬ 
man  to  procure  and  retail  news,  as  the  greengrocer  sells  onions, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  buyers,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  :  news 
with  “the  note  of  humanity,”  however,  that  is,  selected  and 
manipulated  news.  The  note  of  humanity,  as  Mr.  Jones  calls  it, 
strikes  me  as  the  note  of  vulgarity,  sometimes  of  depravity.  These 
are  harsh  expressions,  which  must  be  justified  by  specific 
instances.  About  1890  a  Polish  Jew,  called  Lipski,  was  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  of  murder,  and  sentenced  by  one  of  our  ablest 
judges  to  death.  The  Home  Secretary  was  Mr.  Matthews,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  lawyers  of  his  day,  who  refused,  after 
carefully  considering  the  case,  to  advise  the  Sovereign  to  exercise 
his  prerogative  of  mercy.  It  occurred,  however,  to  W.  T.  Stead, 
the  father  of  sensational  journalism,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
“stunt  ”  to  declare  Lipski  innocent  and  to  denounce  the  Home 
Secretary  as  a  judicial  murderer.  This  Stead  did  every  night  for 
a  week  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  questions  were  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  scaffold  Lipski  confessed,  but  Stead 
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never  wrote  a  line  of  regret  or  apology.  Why  should  he?  The  I 
business  of  a  paper  being  to  sell  copies,  what  was  it  to  him  that 
a  weak  Home  Secretary  might  have  pardoned  a  murderer,  or  that 
he  had  unjustly  attacked  a  brave  and  conscientious  Minister? 
The  business  of  a  newspaper-owner  being  to  sell  his  copies,  he 
must  concentrate  his  faculties  and  those  of  his  staff  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  sells  a  newspaper  best?  On  p.  198,  Mr.  Kennedy 
Jones  drops  into  a  candour,  which  is  either  unguarded,  or  cynical 
to  a  degree  never  before  adventured.  “What  sells  a  newspaper? 
is  a  question  often  asked  me.  The  first  answer  is  ‘  War.’  War 
not  only  creates  a  supply  of  news,  but  a  demand  for  it.  .  .  .  The 
effect  of  the  European  War  on  journalism  is  patent  to  everyone. 
Notwithstanding  the  Censor,  it  brought  back  the  Times  from  a 
penny  to  threepence,  and  restored  its  old  prestige  and  prosperity; 
it  destroyed  the  ‘  ha’penny  sneer  ’  at  the  popular  dailies,  and  by 
doubling  their  price  improved  equally  their  finances  and  in¬ 
fluence.”  If  ever  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  does  make 
up  his  mind  to  hunt  up  “w'ar  profiteers,”  let  him  turn  his  sleuth- 
hounds  into  Fleet  Street,  for  here  we  have  an  admission  of  the 
most  explicit  kind.  Let  us  cull  one  more  sentence  from  these 
confessions.  “War  apart,  a  State  Funeral  sells  more  papers  than 
anything  else.”  Did  I  go  beyond  the  mark  in  saying  that  the 
notes  of  sensational  journalism  are  vulgarity  and  depravity? 

If  the  function  of  journalism  be  unmoral,  or  amoral,  that  is, 
if  it  has  no  duty  to  the  public,  but  merely  the  duty  to  itself  of 
making  money,  it  follows  that  the  newspaper-owner,  like  the  good 
tradesman,  must  choose  the  news  that  he  thinks  most  likely  to 
attract,  and  dress  it  in  the  guise  most  likely  to  please  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  Is  it  a  travesty  of  this  doctrine  to  translate  it  into  the 
exhortation,  “Shout  with  the  largest  crowd”?  And  what  crime 
in  history,  perpetrated  by  a  popular  fury,  does  such  a  doctrine 
not  cover?  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  youf 
sensational  newsvendor  would  have  head-lined  the  drowning  of 
witches  and  the  burning  of  heretics ;  and  in  Paris  in  1793  he 
would,  or  rather  he  did,  eagerly  seize  the  catchword  during  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.  of  “  La  Mort  sans  phrase." 

In  contradiction  to  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones 
I  maintain  that  journalism  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  a 
profession,  and  a  noble  one,  which  has  employed  the  talents  of 
nearly  all  the  great  writers  of  our  language.  There  is  hardly  a 
notable  man  of  letters  who  has  not  written  for  the  daily  Press, 
and  whose  leading  articles,  republished  in  books,  form  the  bulk 
of  our  essay-literature.  Wandering  amongst  the  historical  details, 
which  are  strewn  haphazard  about  this  book  in  exasperating  dis¬ 
order,  we  run  up  against  Stuart  of  the  Morning  Post  and  Perry 
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of  the  Chronicle,  and  the  men  of  genius  whom  they  sweated, 
Coleridge  and  Hazlitt.  Stuart  and  Perry  were  men  after  Mr. 
Kennedy  Jones’s  heart,  being  out  for  money  all  the  time.  But 
Stuart  was  at  least  kind  to  Coleridge,  whom  he  visited  daily  in 
liis  attempt  to  extract  a  leader  from  the  poet,  recumbent  on  a 
sofa  in  King  Street.  But  that  rascally  Whig  toady.  Perry,  cursed, 
even  while  he  sweated,  Hazlitt’s  exquisite  talent.  “That  damned 
fellow’s  damned  stuff !  ”  he  roared,  which  is  only  a  coarser  way 
of  expressing  “K.  J.’s”  comparison  of  the  leading  article  to  the 
impertinent  chat  of  the  barber.  Whilst  he  was  dining  and 
wining  the  Whig  lords  of  the  day.  Perry  allowed  Hazlitt  to  die 
in  solitude  and  squalor.  Time  the  avenger  unfortunately  cannot 
“soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death.”  Very  few  have  heard  of 
Perry;  and  very  few  educated  men  have  not  read  with  delight 
that  “damned  fellow’s  damned  stuff.” 

I  do  not  think  I  am  a  prude ;  and  I  have  never  been  accused 
of  being  an  idealist.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  sign  of  either  to  reject 
Mr.  Kennedy  Jones’s  definition  of  journalism  as  degrading  and 
unworthy.  Of  course,  a  newspaper  must  pay  in  order  to  live ; 
it  must  earn  enough  to  pay  its  editor  and  staff,  its  contributors, 
its  publisher  and  printer,  and  to  return  an  adequate  interest  on 
the  capital  employed,  measured  by  the  modern  scale.  But  these 
profits  must  be  honestly  and  honourably  earned,  that  is,  wdth  a 
due  regard  to  the  fact — or  what  I  submit  ought  to  be  the  fact — 
that  the  ownership  of  a  new'spaper  is  in  a  sense  a  public  trust, 
like  the  possession  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  an  important  director¬ 
ship,  or  the  occupation  of  a  pulpit.  Though  he  is  self-appointed, 
the  owner  of  a  newspaper  does  stand  in  a  fiduciary  position 
towards  his  public.  He  owes  his  customers,  not  merely  exciting 
news,  but  his  honest  opinion  of  public  men,  and  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  he  can  form  of  public  affairs,  and  when  I  say  “he,”  I  mean 
the  owner  or  his  editor,  the  relations  between  the  tw’o  being 
always  rather  indeterminate.  The  public  buy  his  paper  because 
they  trust  it,  and  if  that  trust  is  abused  for  the  sake  of  gain,  in 
the  shape  of  money  or  titles,  the  calling  of  journalism  is  dis¬ 
credited.  And  my  heaviest  charge  against  the  sensational  Press 
is  that  it  so  often  does  abuse  its  trust,  generally  for  the  sake  of 
money,  but  sometimes  to  support  a  Minister  from  whom  some¬ 
thing  is  expected,  and  sometimes  to  gratify  private  resentment. 
I  am  not  writing  of  the  illustrated  papers ;  I  gladly  leave  that 
field  of  naked  backs  and  empty  heads  to  the  polypapist 
millionaire ;  let  him  make  as  much  money  there  as  he  likes  ;  Hid 
tt  jactet  in  auld  :  owning  a  picture-paper  is  like  running  a  cinema 
show.  I  am  thinking  of  the  daily  and  evening  political  Press, 
and  here  let  me  thank  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  in  passing  for  the 
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compliment  he  pays  the  weekly  Press  by  excluding  it  from  his 
purview  of  journalism.  This  book,  greeted  with  the  chorus  of 
praise  which  in  these  days  is  accorded  to  everyone  who  makes 
a  fortune  (the  sole  measure  of  merit),  is  in  reality  a  confession 
of  failure.  For  finally  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  is  forced  to  admit  the 
fact  that  the  public  no  longer  believe  the  news,  which  it  is  the 
sole  business  of  the  Press  to  supply.  This  is  sad  indeed.  The 
only  raison  d'etre  of  a  Kennedy  Jones  newspaper  being  to  sell 
the  public  new’s,  the  public  smiles  and  shrugs,  and  doesn’t  believe 
a  word.  This  is  dangerously  true.  The  reason  why  the  working 
classes  won’t  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  Bolshevist  atrocities  in 
Kussia  is  because  the  Northcliffe  Press  tells  them  they  are  true. 
Sensational  journalism  has  thus  over-reached  itself,  and  inflicted 
a  serious  blow  on  the  credit  of  British  journalism.  The  public 
may  be  doing  the  owners  of  sensational  newspapers  a  grievous 
wrong ;  but  they  cannot  help  drawing  an  obvious  inference  from 
plain  facts.  They  see  that  all  the  flourishes  about  “independence* 
of  party,”  public  interests,  imperial  solidarity,  and  other  phrases 
that  garnish  the  front  windows  of  Fleet  Street,  invariably  end 
in  a  million  and  a  peerage. 

Sensational  journalism  w’eakens  the  power  of  judgment  in  the 
public  by  confusing  men’s  minds,  and  presenting  too  many  super¬ 
ficies  at  the  same  time  to  the  eye.  The  head-line  habit  is  not 
only  the  negation  of  all  candid  discussion,  but  must  in  time 
reduce  the  popular  mind  to  childishness.  Sensational  journalism 
does  much  moral  harm  by  encouraging  the  taste  for  indecent 
curiosity  in  the  private  lives  of  unimportant  neighbours,  and  by 
exciting  the  appetite,  far  too  prevalent,  for  something  strange 
and  new  at  all  costs.  Witness  the  revival  of  Spiritualism. 

If  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  as  a  purely  commercial  con¬ 
cern  be  rejected,  I  may  fairly  be  asked  to  state  my  own  view 
of  the  functions  and  future  of  the  Press.  In  a  country  governed 
by  discussion,  working  through  Parliamentary  institutions,  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  functions  of  the  Press  to  be  three,  not  separate,  but 
conjunctive,  viz.  :  (1)  The  lyrical ;  (2)  the  informative ;  (3)  the 
educational.  (1)  By  the  lyrical  function  I  mean  the  duty  of 
expressing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  country  on  great  subjects  in 
the  best  words.  This  is  a  function  which  Bagehot,  writing  in 
the  last  century,  assigns  to  the  House  of  Commons.  To-day  this 
function  of  first-rate  discussion  is  best  discharged  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  it  ought  to  be  divided  between  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  Press.  If  anyone  wishes  to  see  how  this 
lyrical  function  may  be  discharged  by  the  Press  I  recommend  him 
to  glance  at  Coleridge’s  articles  in  the  Morning  Post  (His  Own 
Times,  Vols.  I.  and  II.),  at  some  of  Hazlitt’s  essays  (Political 
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Essaya,  "Table  Talk”);  or  in  more  modern  days  let ’him  look 
over  the  leaders  in  the  Times  during  Delane’s  reign,  say,  between 
1850  and  1870.  It  will,  of  course,  happen — and  it  is  right  that 
it  should  be  so— that  the  best  thoughts  of  the  country  on  subjects 
of  tirst-rate  importance  will  be  expressed  from  dilVerent  ixiints 
of  view  by  dilferent  organs ;  otherwise  there  would  not  be  dis¬ 
cussion.  (2)  The  informative  function  consists  in  the  supply  of 
accurate  facts  about  domestic  subjects  and  foreign  nations ;  in  the 
honest  supply  of  news — not  news  specially  selected  or  dressed  up 
to  suit  the  views  of  the  paper — but  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  This  is  most  important  in  the  domain 
of  foreign  politics.  It  has  been  again  and  again  demonstrated 
that  ill  home  affairs  the  Press  has  little  influence  on  the  electors, 
because  they  know  the  facts,  and  are  quite  capable  of  forming 
their  own  judgment.  No  man  or  woman,  for  instance,  requires 
to  be  advised  by  his  paper  how  he  or  she  should  vote  on  Total 
Prohibition.  But  in  foreign  affairs,  of  which  people  know  little 
or  nothing,  the  publication  of  false  or  manipulated  news  is  very 
dangerous.  Although  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  by  the  big 
newspafiers  on  foreign  correspondence,  the  news  from  foreign 
countries,  as  a  rule,  merely  represent  the  opinions  of  "Our  Corre- 
qiondent,”  who  may  be  a  fool,  or  a  fanatic,  or  a  gossip,  or  a 
knave,  and  who  in  nearly  all  cases  writes  what  he  thinks  his 
employers  want  to  hear.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  wars  have 
been  caused  or  averted  by  the  pens  of  “Our  Correspondents.” 
This  is  so  important  that,  though  I  am  no  friend  to  Government 
control,  I  should  alinost  be  inclined  to  support  a  Government 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Intelligence,  emanating  from  our  embassies. 
(3)  The  educational  function  of  the  Press  is  discharged  by  the 
competent  and  disinterested  criticism  of  books,  plays,  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  critic  must  tell  the  public  not  only  that  a  book,  or 
poem,  a  picture  or  a  play  is  good  or  bad,  but  why  it  is  so;  he 
must  give  his  reasons  why  his  readers  should  like  or  dislike  a 
work  of  letters  or  of  art.  Owing  to  the  dependence  of  most  news¬ 
papers  on  advertisements  rather  than  on  circulation,  there  is  very 
little  disinterested  criticism  to-day.  Twice  within  the  narrow 
scope  of  my  personal  experience  have  publishers  withdrawn  their 
advertisements  because  of  unfavourable  reviews  of  their  books. 
Two  angry  letters  have  been  received  from  actor-managers,  one 
accusing  the  paper  of  “an  abuse  of  hospitality,”  because  a  free 
ticket  had  been  sent  for  the  criticised  play !  What  editor,  even 
of  a  magazine,  would  have  the  courage  to  print  Macaulay’s  essay 
on  Montgomery,  or  Gifford’s  criticism  of  Keats,  were  those  poets 
with  us  to-day?  If  Mr.  Selfridge  or  Sir  Woodman  Biirbidge  will 
publish  a  book  of  poems  I  will  ensure  both,  or  either,  against  a 
VOL.  evil.  N.s.  v 
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hostile  reception.  Nay,  I  will  forfeit  a  round  sum  if  their  lines 
be  not  hailed  as  crystallising,  arresting,  whimsical,  magical 
fragrant,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Had  Parnell  been  a  draper,  as 
well  as  a  lover,  he  would  have  lived  scathless  unto  this  dav. 
Criticism  which  is  not  disinterested  is  worthless.  Laudatory 
reviews  have  become  purely  conventional.  Johnson  once  said  to 
a  lady,  who  was  teasing  him  with  her  compliments  :  “  Madam, 
before  you  distribute  your  praise  so  freely,  had  you  not  better 
consider  what  it  may  be  worth?” 

If  such  be  the  functions  of  the  Press,  what  of  its  future?  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  take  a  sanguine  view.  Letters 
are  no  longer  three  parts  of  life.  The  increased  and  increasin-- 
cost  of  production,  the  price  of  paper,  the  rising  wages  of  printers 
and  their  shorter  hours,  the  higher  charges  of  publishing  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  all  tend  to  throw  the  ownership  of  newspapers  into  the 
hands  of  big  capitalists,  whether  individuals  or  trusts.  And  the 
capitalist  owner,  whether  a  company  or  an  individual,  will  surely 
share  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  that  a  newspaper  is, 
first  and  last,  a  commercial  proposition.  There  are  two  other 
causes  which  militate  against  the  intellectuality  of  the  Press. 
One  is  that  the  modern  life,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  is 
so  exhausting  that  the  man  has  no  mental  vitality  left  for  the 
reading  of  a  serious  article  on  any  subject.  'At  the  end  of  the 
day — in  the  morning  he  has  no  time  for  anything — or  of  the  week, 
he  is  fagged  out,  and  is  unable  to  do  more  than  look  listlessly  at 
jiictures.  The  illustrated  Press  is  pushing  the  older  newspaper 
off  the  pavement.  The  second  cause  is  the  sudden  protrusion  of 
women  into  every  cranny  of  life.  Women  have  always  sp)ent; 
formerly  the  husband’s  money,  now  they  sj>end  their  own,  and 
their  husband’s,  if  they  have  got  one.  To  one  man  who  buys  a 
pap)er  nowadays,  there  are  pierhaps  ten  women.  For  the  majority 
of  women  there  is  but  one  topic  of  real  interest,  namely,  clothes. 
1  wish  some  statistician  would  supply  me  with  a  calculation  of 
the  thousands  of  p^ounds  sp>ent  every  day  in  printing  pdates  of 
women’s  clothes,  and  playing  p)eople  to  write  about  them.  I  do 
not  ask  for  an  estimate  of  the  amounts  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
the  clothes,  for  that  is  incalculable.  But  it  must  be  obvious  that 
women  have  exercised  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  Press. 
The  only  hope  is  that  the  small  number  of  sane  and  thoughtful 
women  may  increase  with  time.  The  present  orgy  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  immodesty  cannot  last  for  ever. 

As  to  the  questions  with  which  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  sets 
out.  Has  the  Press  p)olitical  pwwer?  And  how  much?  I 
take  the  matter  to  lie  thus.  Words,  like  currencies,  have 
become  devalued  by  inflation.  There  are  so  many  words 
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spoken  and  written,  and  the  emotional  or  sensational  journalist 
uses  such  big  words,  that  they  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their 
value ;  as  the  area  is  widened  the  power  of  language  diminishes. 
We  are  promised  a  deflation  of  currency — in  time.  Shall  we  ever 
have  a  deflation  of  words?  Probably  not  as  long  as  the  reign 
of  democracy  lasts,  for  where  would  the  demagogue  be  without 
words?  But  even  in  the  universal  flux  of  words  there  must  be 
differentiation.  The  newspaper  which  is  best  written,  i.e.,  which 
uses  the  best  words,  will  in  the  long  run  secure  most  readers,  just 
as  the  best  speaker,  in  Parliament  or  pulpit,  will  attract  the 
largest  audience.  The  power  of  the  Press  can  hardly  be  put 
much  higher  than  that  in  these  times,  at  least  amongst  educated 
people.  In  The  Warden  Trollope  describes  wdth  his  best  humour 
the  terror  caused  in  the  cathedral  close  by  the  bolts  of  The 
Thunderer.  But  those  were  mid-Victorian  days,  when  Delane 
was  in  Printing  House  Square.  The  commercial  journalism,  of 
which  this  volume  is  the  apotheosis,  has  dethroned  the  editor,  or 
at  least  put  him  in  a  comparatively  subordinate  position.  It 
seems  to  me  essential,  if  the  authority  of  the  Press  is  to  be 
recovered,  that  the  authority  of  the  editor  should  be  restored. 
The  managerial  and  editorial  departments  must  be  kept  separate. 
The  constant  interference  of  the  owner  with  the  editor  and  the 
latter’s  insecurity  of  tenure  are  incompatible  with  consistency,  or 
vigour,  or  honesty,  without  which  qualities  there  can  be  no 
power.  Arthur  A,  Baumann. 


Y  2 


THE  TL’EKIHH  TEEATY.  . 

In  an  article  published  in  the  February  number  of  this  Review 
1  discussed  several  aspects  of  the  “Turkish  Tangle,”  devotin* 
sj>ecial  attention  to  the  problems  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits.  I  alluded  there  to  the  various  alternatives  open  to  the 
I’eace  Conference,  pointing  out  the  reasons  for  which  1  think  the 
Turkish  capital  should  remain  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  1  attempted 
to  show  that,  whilst  Constantinople  constitutes  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  Eastern  question,  so  far  as  Europe  be  concerned, 
the  future  distribution  and  government  of  Asia  Minor  are  in  fact 
far  more  imiwrtant  to  the  various  subject  races  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Council  to  maintain  the  Sultan  in  Euroi)e  has  been 
announced,  certain  other  items  of  information  have  become  public 
property,  and  the  situation  in  Anatolia  has  developed  even  more 
unfavourably  than  was  anticipated  at  that  time.  No  aiwlogy, 
therefore,  seems  necessary  for  a  renewed  discussion  of  the  Eastern 
question — a  discussion  in  the  course  of  which  I  shall  endeavour, 
firstly,  to  e.xplain  the  fundamental  circumstances  and  the  events 
resiK)nsible  for  the  present  situation,  and,  secondly,  to  allude  to 
certain  of  the  already  forecast  terms  of  tlie  Treaty  itself. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  meaning  and  complications  of  the  problem 
under  review,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  tliat  the  present  situation 
and  the  difificulty  of  finding  a  solution  for  it  arise  from  three  more 
or  less  distinct  causes — the  general  conditions'  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Near  East  for  years,  the  events  which  occurred  and 
the  various  international  agreements  made  during  the  war,  and 
the  developments  which  have  taken  place  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Armistice.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  ruling 
nation,  the  Turks,  have  constituted,  and  still  constitute,  only  a 
minority  of  the  total  population,  and  that  they  have  formed,  and 
do  form,  an  army  of  occupation  in  the  country  which  they  pur¬ 
port  to  govern.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution 
in  1908,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  which  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present  has  been  the  only  real  force  in  the  Empire, 
recognising  this,  decided  to  adopt  a  definite  system  of  “Turcificar 
tion  ”  and  of  “  Denationalisation  ” — a  system  which  still  con¬ 
stitutes  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  struggle  in  progress  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan.  This  system,  based  upon  a  regime  more 
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autocratic  than  that  of  .Xhiliil  Hamid,  carried  with  it  in  Asia  the 
oppression  and  massacre  of  the  non-Tnrkish  i>eoples,  especially 
of  the  Armenians,  and  in  Europe  a  state  of  things  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Balkan  League  and  to  the  first  Balkan  War. 

At  one  time  the  Committee  seemed  destined  to  suffer  a  great 
loss  of  prestige  and  jxjwer  as  a  consequence  of  this  campaign. 
Kiamil  Pasha  was,  however,  driven  from  office,  and  Nazim  Pasha 
was  murdered  in  January,  1913,  because  these  Ministers  appeared 
willing  to  cede  Adrianople  to  the  Balkan  Allies  during  the  first 
Armistice.  Mahmoud  Shevhet  Pasha,  who  was  never  a  really 
whole-1 1  called  supporter  of  the  Committee,  having  become  Grand 
Vizier,  he  in  his  turn  was  assassinated  in  June,  and  this  because 
he  was  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  Adrianople,  agreed  to  by 
the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  30th,  which  fixed  the  Enos-Midia 
'line  as  the  frontier  of  Eurojiean  Turkey.  These  events  con¬ 
stituted  the  low- water  mark  of  Committee  power,  or  rather  a 
turning-point  in  the  life  of  that  body,  for,  with  the  advent  to 
power  of  Prince  Said  Halim  as  Grand  Vizier,  Enver  and  his 
colleagues  w'ere  again  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  reins  of 
government.  Not  slow'  to  utilise  the  opportunity  given  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  Balkan  War,  these  men  tore  up  the  Treaty 
of  London  and  “reconquered”  Adrianople.  This  event,  enabling 
its  instigators  to  proclaim  that  they  were  once  more  the  saviours 
of  the  country,  regained  for  the  Committee  all  the  influence  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  lost  by  the  disasters  of  1912-1913. 

Coming  to  the  European  conflagration,  and  ignoring  the  mili¬ 
tary  events  of  the  war,  we  have  two  distinct  developments,  or 
series  of  developments,  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  present  situation.  Firstly,  the  Committee,  once 
more  in  full  authority,  was  responsible  for  what  is  really  the  great 
Turkish  crime  in  the  war — the  most  shocking  and  atrocious 
Armenian  massacres  of  all  time.  Those  massacres,  which  were 
more  prolonged  and  more  systematic  than  any  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  taken  place,  must  have  a  material  effect  upon  the  problems 
of  to-day  and  of  the  future,  in  that,  by  the  destruction  of  a  large 
part  of  that  race,  the  question  of  the  size  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  new  Armenia  may  have  been  influenced,  and  in  that  the 
most  absolute  and  definite  safeguards  must  now  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  like  events.  And,  secondly,  there  is 
a  whole  succession  of  international  treaties,  w'hich  unfortunately 
cannot  be  ignored  in  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  Turkish 
problem.  They  are  of  vital  significance  from  two  points  of  view 
—their  influence  in  once  more  making  the  people  of  the  United 
States  distrustful  of  the  methods  of  European  diplomacy  and  in 
preventing  them  from  being  willing  to  undertake  a  mandate  in 
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the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  future 
of  Turkey.  The  most  important  of  these  arrangements*  are;— 

(1)  The  agreement,  concluded  in  March,  1915,  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Eussia  in  regard  to  Constantinople.  That 
understanding,  of  course,  became  inoperative  with  the  exit  ol 
Eussia  from  the  war,  but  its  original  existence  is  none  the  less 
of  significance  in  that,  for  more  than  two  years,  it  removed  the 
necessity  for  considering  the  future  of  the  Ottoman  capital,  and 
in  that  it  clearly  defined  the  extent  of  the  zones  (on  the  European 
and  Asiatic  sides  of  the  Straits)  which  were  to  be  annexed  by 
Eussia,  to  enable  that  country  to  safeguard  her  interests. 

(2)  The  Pact  of  London,  concluded  between  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Eussia  on  the  one  side  and  Italy  on  the  other.  This 
arrangement,  which  is  perhaps  more  resented  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States,  gave  the  Dodekanese  Islands  to  Italy  in  full' 
|X)S8es8ion  and  recognised  the  interests  of  that  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Adalia.  If  its  terms  are  carried  out  it  will 
probably  mean  the  disadvantage  of  establishing  Italy  and  Greece 
as  neighbours  in  Asia  Minor. 

(3)  The  agreement  of  the  spring  of  1916  between  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Eussia  in  regard  to  Asiatic  Turkey.  This  document, 
which  is  now  inoperative,  at  least  so  far  as  Eussia  be  concerned, 
gave  to  that  country  the  vilayets  of  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  Van 
and  Bitlis.  France  secured  the  coastal  strip  of  Syria,  the  vilayet 
of  Adana,  and  the  territory  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Aintab  through  Mardin  to  the  future  Eussian  frontier,  and 
elsewhere  by  a  curving  line,  running  by  way  of  the  Ala  Dagh, 
round  to  the  north  of  Sivas  and  back  through  Kharput,  to  the 
southern  boundary  at  Mardin.  This  arrangement  effectively 
divides  the  districts  which  ought  to  go  to  form  a  United  Armenia. 

(4)  The  Sykes-Picot  agreement®  made  between  England  and 
France  in  May,  1916.  This  agreement  seems,  so  to  speak,  to 
constitute  an  explanation  and  an  amplification  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  understanding,  and  it  laid  down  that  the  Syrian  coast  from 
Tyre  to  Alexandretta,  Cilicia,  and  most  of  Southern  Armenia 
from  Sivas  to  Diarbekr  was  to  be  French.  Together  with  the 
remainder  of  its  clauses  this  arrangement  is,  presumably,  still 
binding  on  the  parties  concerned,  but  its  execution  to  the  letter 
would  no  doubt  be  resisted  by  the  Turks  to  the  bitter  end. 

(!>  In  this  article  1  have  purposely  excluded  any  serious  discussion  upon  the 
utures  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia  and  Me8opotami|i,  and  any  reference  to  the 
agreements  with  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  because,  for  reasons  given  in  my  February 
article,  these  areas  seem  already  to  have  passed  definitely  out  of  Turkish  handa 

(2)  A  summary  of  this  document  contained  in  a  letter  from  Col.  T.  E.  Lawrence 
was  published  by  The  Times  for  September  11,  1919. 
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The  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  and  agree¬ 
ments  would  in  itself  have  meant  that  the  Peace  Conference  was 
beset  by  problems,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  But  instead  of  recognising  immediately  the  divert  ' 
complications  of  the  Balkan  and  Turkish  questions,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  our  various  enemies  w’ould  have  been  prepared  to 
accept  the  results  of  defeat,  nothing  whatever  was  done  for 
months  to  indicate,  even  in  general  terms,  the  Allied  attitude 
towards  the  future  of  the  Near  East.  ‘  The  apologists  for  delay 
are  no  doubt  justified  in  suggesting  that  they  were  influenced 
partially  by  a  desire  to  await  an  indication  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States.  Such  a  desire,  however,  provides  no  adequate 
excuse  for  the  procrastination  and  rejieated  changes  of  policy 
which  have  been  in  progress  during  the  last  fifteen  months. 
Indeed,  had  the  “Big  Five”  early  last  year  proclaimed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  w'hich  they  proposed  to  act,  and  had  they  then 
appointed  various  expert  Commissions  to  deal  with  details,  many 
of  the  actual  developments  might  never  have  taken  place. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  really  too  much  to  say  that  the  present 
highly  critical  situation  is  largely  the  result  of  events  connected 
with,  and  occurring  since,  the  Armistice.  To  begin  with,  whilst 
the  Turkish  Army  may  have  been  demobilised,  thgre  w’as  no 
stipulation  for  effective  disarmament ;  and  Lord  Curzon  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  March  11th  that  disarmament  “  was  a  task 
entirely  beyond  our  power.”  This  naturally  means,  even  if  the 
actual  forces  of  Mustapha  Kemal  did  not  now  number  more 
than  50,000  men,  that  these  forces  are  composed  partly  of  ex- 
Turkish  soldiers,  and  that  this  ringleader-Governor  can  rely  upon 
the  support  of  a  large  armed  population,  the  final  numerical 
strength  and  the  fighting  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late.  'Moreover,  coupled  with  these  features  in  the  situation,  the 
loss  of  more  than  a  year’s  valuable  time  has  provided  ample 
opportunity  for  tw’o  distinct  agitations — a  Pan-Islamistic  and  a 
Pan-Christian  agitation — agitations  which  have  undoubtedly  still 
further  disturbe<l  the  already  dangerous  atmosphere. 

The  growth  of  the  power  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  wffiich  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  renewed  massacres  in  Cilicia,  constitutes  a  repetition 
of  events  which  took  place  in  Turkey  in  1913-1914.  Although 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  those  colours  at  first,  that 
leader,  who  is  still  the  official  Governor  of  Erzeroum,  and  who  is 
a  well-known  Ottoman  General,  is  really  a  second  Enver.  Enjoy¬ 
ing  what  is  obviously  complete  independence  of  his  nominal 
superiors  at  Constantinople,  he  is  the  outward  and  visible  bhief 
in  a  movement  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  rebirth  and  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress — a  body 
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which  had  lost  prestige  at  the  end  of  1918  as  it  had  done  in  the 
summer  of  1913.  This  man,  therefore,  stands  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Turkish  public  as  a  patriot  detennined  to  save  his  country  from 
the  consequences  of  a  disastrous  war.  For  that  reason  we  must 
expect  him  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  resist  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  its  terms,  thus  following  the 
example  of  Enver,  who  “reconquered”  Adrianople  in  1913. 
Equally  well,  the  Armenian  massacres  form  an  almost  exact 
counterpart  to  the  iiersecution  and  massacre  of  the  Greeks  domi- 
ciled  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1914,  for  whilst  the  present 
onslaught  is  being  levied  for  the  purixise  of  weakening  the 
Armenia  of  the  future,  that  of  six  years  ago  was  instituted  with 
the  object  of  avenging  the  loss  of  the  iEgean  Islands.  In  short, 
therefore,  the  failures  in  Allied  statesmanship  referred  to  above, 
and  especially  the  events  connected  with  the  Greek  landing  at 
Smyrna  last  spring — a  landing  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
])ermitted,  still  less  encouraged,  when  the  future  of  that  district 
was  still  entirely  undecided — are  resjwnsible  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress — a  body  which  was 
the  link  between  Turkey  and  the  Central  Powers  and  a  body 
which  is  the  great  barrier  to  good  government  in  that  country. 

At  the  nioment  of  writing  (March  15th),  when  the  information 
available  is  scanty  and  when  the  whole  truth  is  still  unknown, 
it  is  difficult  to  review  accurately  what  has  taken  place  in  Cilicia. 
Knowing  this  unhappy  region  as  I  do,  however,  I  think  that 
several  distinct  features  of  the  fatal  drama  are  clearly  discernible. 
To  begin  with,  whilst  all  the  Allies  are  indirectly  blameworthy 
for  the  present  situation  in  Turkey,  no  direct  responsibility  for 
the  renewed  Armenian  massacres  rests  upon  this  country  or  upon 
the  British  Government,  for  in  November  last  we  withdrew  from 
our  temjKirary  military  occupation  of  this  area,  and  handed  it 
over,  together  with  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Syrian  coast,  to 
the  French.  This  said,  it  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  actual 
outbreak  in  Marasch  was  caused  by  the  hauling  down  of  the 
Turkish  flag  by  the  French  Military  Governor  of  the  town,  and 
that  the  Turks  were  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  troops,  partly 
composed  of  Armenians.^  These  events,  unfortunate  as  they 
were,  should  not,  however,  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
widespread  massacre  of  Armenians  and  the  regular  hostilitie.s 
w’ith  the  occupying  troops,  and  it  .seems  certain,  as  Lord  Curzon 
said,  that  the  w'hole  affair  formed  a  part  of  a  definite  Nationalist 
programme,  and  that  it  constitutes  one  more  attempt  to  solve 
the  Armenian  question  by  the  destruction  of  that  race — a  pro- 

(1)  See  an  article  from  the  Constantinople  correspondent  of  The  Times, 
published  in  that  paper  on  March  3,  1920. 
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gramnae  and  an  attempt  which  the  French  seem  to  have  beenr 
powerless  to  prevent.  As  things  stand  at  present,  therefore,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  there  now  exists  what  is  practically  a 
state  of  war  between  the  French  garrison  of  Cilicia  and  the 
Xationalists,  that  we  can  only  trust  Lord  Curzon  is  right  in 
believing  there  is  no  serious  danger  of  massacres  at  Adana  and 
Mersina,  and  that  we  must  hope  the  French  will  now  be  capable 
of  undertaking  their  resj^nsihility  which  they  have  assumed  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Whilst  Lord  Curzon  was  no  doubt  correct  in  suggesting,  in  the 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  11th, 
that  a  capital  has  great  significance  and  power,  that  of  no  country 
is  this  more  true  than  of  Turkey,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  interchange  of  communications,  of  arms  and  of  men 
between  Constantinople  and  the  Nationalist  forces  in  Asia  Minor, 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  scene  of  primary  importance  has  now 
been  transferred  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  interior  of  Anatolia, 
and  that  although  Mustapha  Kemal  may  he  glad  of  support  horn 
the  Central  Government,  his  movements  and  actions  can  be  no 
more  controlled  by  that  body  than  could  those  of  the  Salonica 
Sation  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  be  regulated 
from  Stamboul  for  several  years  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Constitution.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  whereas 
some  months  or  even  weeks  ago  a  material  influence  might  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  general  situation  by  Allied  pressure 
in  the  capital,  and  whereas  such  pressure  may  still  prevent  com¬ 
munications  between  that  city  and  the  Nationalist  Headquarters, 
that  for  to-day,  and  certainly  for  the  future,  the  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment  is  practically  jwwerless  to  act  against  this  new  and  dominat¬ 
ing  force — a  force  which  at  any  moment  may  join  hands,  if  it 
has  not  already  joined  hands,  with  those  sections  of  the  Arabs 
who  are  far  from  contented  with  the  attitude  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  and  particularly  with  the  suggested  French  domination 
in  Syria.  However  this  may  be,  too,  it  would  seem  that  Allied 
control,  which  should  have  been  both  real  and  practical  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  months,  does  not  recently  appear  to  have  achieved 
any  amelioration  of  the  situation  in  the  interior.  This  proves, 
to  my  mind,  that  in  the  interests  of  the  local  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  of  the  Allies,  it  would  have  been  better  to  decide,  immediately 
after  the  Armistice,  to  maintain  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople 
and  to  support  any'  authoritative  and  non-Committee  form  of 
Government  which  could  be  established  there.  The  adoption  of 
that  course  w'ould  probably  have  prevented  the  development  of  a 
situation  in  w’hich  the  Supreme  Council  may  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  employing  the  Greek  forces  at  Smyrna  for  the  purpose 
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of  dealing  with  Miistapha  Kemal — a  course  which  would  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  writing  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  in  blood — of  under¬ 
taking  extensive  and  costly  Allied  operations  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
or  of  risking  the  tearing  up  of  the  Treaty  and  the  obliteration 
of  the  Armenian  and  other  non-Turkish  i>eoples  during  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  terms  with  Ottoman  Ministers,  who  have  no  force 
behind  them. 

Turning  to  the  larger  question  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  there 
are  two  fundamental  conditions  which  should  be  fulfilled.  Firstly, 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  having  acted  as  the  tool 
and  instrument  of  Germany,  there  must  be  security  against  the 
recurrence  of  a  like  development.  Secondly,  as  the  Turks  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  bad  governors  and  administrators,  especi¬ 
ally  of  non-Turkish  peoples,  measures  are  necessary  on  the  one 
hand  to  create  new  autonomous  or  independent  national  units  in 
areas  where  such  units  are  justified  by  the  ethnical  composition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  the  other  to  insist  upon  security  and 
fair  treatment  for  all  elements,  including  the  Turkish  element 
domiciled  in  territories  governed  by,  to  them,  alien  administra¬ 
tions.  The  two  conditions  falling  under  this  second  category  are 
of  equal  importance,  for  whatever  may  be  the  districts  to  be 
included  in  the  new  Armenia,  Cilicia,  Kurdistan  or  Greek  Smyrna, 
there  will  be  Armenians,  Kurds  and  Greeks  outside  their  own 
respective  confines,  and  there  will  be  Turks  and  other  Moslems 
left  within  the  new  national  units.  The  most  stringent  arrange¬ 
ments  must,  therefore,  be  made  to  establish  absolute  equality 
before  the  law'  for  minorities  and  majorities,  for  Christians  and 
for  Moslems,  and  this  because  it  is  only  by  such  safeguards  that 
the  ill-feeling  engendered  by  centuries  of  misgovernment  can  be 
obliterated,  and  that  the  predominant  races  in  the  respective  zones 
can  be  prevented  from  venting  their  animosity  upon  others  who, 
whatever  happens,  must  remain  subject  nationalities. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  things  are  moving  so  fast,  and  the 
future  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  only  possible  to  refer  in  the  most 
general  terms  to  a  few  of  the  probable  features  of  the  Treaty  itself 
— features  which  can  be  discussed  merely  upon  the  basis  of 
forecasts  and  surmises,  considering  that  no  detailed  official 
information  is  available  at  present.  If  we  take  it,  as  liord  Curzon 
has  taken  it,  that  the  Sultan  is  to  remain  at  Constantinople,  then 
the  only  problems  connected  with  European  Turkey  are  bound 
up  with  the  nature  of  the  internationalisation  of  the  Straits  and 
with  the  future  of  Thrace.  As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I 
say  unhesitatingly,  as  I  said  two  months  ago,  that  I  do  not 
believe  international  control  of  the  waterways  will  be  enough,  and 
that  those  waterways  should  be  bordered  by  bands  of  territory 
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subject  to  some  form  of  international  rigirne.  With  regard  to 
the  rest  of  Thrace,  three  courses  are  ojjen  :  — 

(1)  The  territory  on  the  iEgean  coast,  left  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  might  be  returned  to  Bulgaria, 
and  that  country  might  be  allowed  to  annex  the  area  of  Turkish 
Thrace  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Enos-Midia  line,  special 
extraterritorial  arrangements  being  made  for  the  Moslem  Holy 
Places  at  Adrianople.  For  many  reasons  this  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  solution,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  accepted. 

(2)  An  internationalised  zone  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Straits  might  be  so  extended  as  to  include  all  pre-war  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  also  the  ^Fgean  coastal  strip  now^  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Allies.  This  would  add  to  the  difficulties  of  finding  a 
system  of  internationalisation,  but  it  seems  to  be  favoured  in 
,4merica,  and  it  would  be  the  only  means,  except  re-annexation, 
by  which  Bulgaria  could  really  be  given  access  to  the  iEgean. 

(3)  The  jFlgean  territory,  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies, 
alone,  or  together  with  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  pre-war 
Turkey,  might  be  given  to  Greece.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally 
assumed  in  Hellenic  circles  that  at  least  the  i®gean  coastal  strip 
is  to  fall  to  that  country,  and  there  are  well-informed  Greeks  who 
believe  that  it  is  tolerably  certain  their  frontiers  will  extend  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  to  the  Chatalja  Lines,  and  that  those  frontiers 
will  run  dow’n  to  the  Marmora  and  include  part  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Gallipoli.  The  acceptance  of  the  lesser  of  these  suggestions 
would  mean  that  Bulgaria  would,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  be 
denied  free  access  to  the  iEgean,  and  it  would  lead  to  an  armed 
peace  likely  to  be  of  short  duration.  The  more  extreme  proposal, 
whilst  carrying  with  it  these  disadvantages,  would  have  the 
additional  danger  of  encouraging  the  Greek  claims  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  of  making  future  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  a 
certainty,  and  of  hazarding  the  durability  and  safety  of  any 
international  regime  destined  to  control  the  Dardanelles. 

Coming  to  Anatolia,  and,  roughly  speaking,  Anatolia  is  all  I 
propose  to  consider  here,  the  position  is  much  less  clear  and  far 
more  complicated — so  complicated,  indeed,  that  unless  the  United 
States  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  mandate  for  the  whole,  or 
at  any  rate  for  part,  of  this  area,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  lasting 
or  satisfactory  settlement  will  be  achieved,  at  any  rate  at  present. 
To  begin  with ,  in  the  Armenian  question  the  Peace  Conference 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  beset  by  difficulties  unsurpassed  by 
any  which  have  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  Here  there 
are  those  possessed  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  create  a  large  autonomous  Armenia,  composed,  for  instance, 
of  something  corresponding  to  the  six  vilayets  and  Cilicia — an 
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area  in  which  the  Armenians  could  never  have  had  a  majority  of 
the  whole  population,  and  a  country  w'hich  could  hardly  have 
been  taken  completely  away  from  Turkey.  Equally  well,  there 
are  those  who  think  that  the  inclusion  of  only  a  much  smaller 
district,  tacked  on  to  the  existing  Eepublic  of  Erivan,  will  make 
for  a  State  more  able  to  maintain  its  existence  and  to  develop 
its  prosp)erity.  For  better  or  for  worse,  it  now  seems  as  if  the 
advocates  of  the  latter  policy  are  to  be  gratified  and  as  if  the 
new  Armenia  is  to  be  made  up  of  Erivan,  together  with  parts  of 
the  vilayets  at  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  Bitlis  and  Van.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  future  largely  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  new  State 
is  to  have  a  proper  access  to  the  Black  Sea,  upon  how  much  of 
the  above-mentioned  vilayets  she  is  to  obtain,  and  upon  the 
identity  of  her  Mandatory  or  Protecting  Authority.  Here  I  feel 
very  strongly,  although  there  is  a  considerable  Greek  jxjpulation 
in  the  area,  that  Armenia  should  embrace  all  the  Turkish  coast 
to  the  east  of,  and  including,  Trebizond — a  port  which  is  the 
natural  entry  into,  and  exit  from,  these  districts.  In  the  interior, 
if  jxjssible  the  town  Erzingan,  and  certainly  the  cities  of 
Erzeroum,  Bitlis  and  Van,  ought  to  go  to  Armenia.  With  regard 
to  the  Mandate,  the  case  of  Armenia  is  clearly  one  which  should 
come  under  the  first  class,  defined  by  Article  22  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations ;  and  her  people  are  in  a  position  to 
express  their  sentiments  upon  a  question  in  which  they  have  a 
primary  interest.  Their  choice  would,  without  doubt,  fall  upon 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  but  failing  acceptance  by 
either  of  these,  resort  might  well  be  had  to  one  of  the  smaller 
European  Powers — two  of  whom  had  already  provided  Inspcctors- 
General  before  the  war — America,  if  possible,  being  persuaded  to 
give  to  the  new  country  her  financial  assistance. 

Closely  bound  up  with  that  of  Armenia  are  the  futures  of  | 
Cilicia  and  of  Kurdistan,  for  whereas,  had  America  been  willing  to 
accept  responsibility,  these  units  might  very  properly  have  been 
merged  in  one,  such  a  solution  is  not  now  practicable.  As  Cilicia, 
composed  as  it  is  of  the  Sanjaks  of  Adana,  Khazan,  Pjebel- 
Bereket  and  Marasch,  cannot  be  incorporated  in  Armenia,  it 
should  be  guaranteed  some  special  regime,  for  the  non-Turks 
domiciled  there  cannot  be  left  at  the  tender  mercy  of  the  Ottoman 
Government.  Moreover,  the  boundaries  of  any  special  zone  here 
created  should  be  extended  so  as  to  give  it  a  contiguous  frontier 
with  Armenia  proper.  The  adoption  of  this  course  would  have 
the  dual  advantage  of  giving  that  country  access  to  the  ^lediter- 
ranean  and  of  barring  the  way  against  Osmanli  intrigues  in  Syria, 
Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia.  The  achievement  of  such  an  object 
may  be  beset  by  certain  international  and  other  difficulties,  but 
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if  France  were  to  undertake  the  Mandate  the  situation  could  no 
doubt  be  regularised  by  that  country  foregoing  her  rights,  gained 
uiKier  the  1916  agreements,  to  Sivas  and  the  surrounding  country, 
in  exchange  for  the  acquisition  of  other  territories  in  Kharpout, 
Erzeroum  and  Bitlis — territories  which  she  did  not  secure  under 
those  agreements.  With  regard  to  Kurdistan,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  new  autonomous  State  will  be  formed  to  the  south  of 
Armenia,  this  State  being  placed  either  under  the  influence  of 
France  or  of  (Ireat  Britain,  who  would  naturally  form  an  adminis¬ 
tration,  depending  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  regime  ultimately 
to  be  established  in  INIesopotamia. 

If  anything  corresjwnding  to  these  suggestions  be  adopted,  it 
still  leaves  approximately  the  entire  Anatolian  Peninsula  for 
distribution.  The  whole  of  that  area  should  remain  Turkish,  and 
the  new  Ottoman  frontier  should  be  common  to  those  of  Cilicia 
and  Armenia.  Ihovided  really  adequate  arrangements  be  made 
to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  any  guarantees  instituted  for  the 
protection  of  the  non-Turks,  and  provided  every  opfxjrtunity  be 
given  to  these  people  to  immigrate  into  territories  now  to  be 
allotted  to  their  various  nationals,  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
more  likely  to  make  for  peace  than  would  any  further  sub-divisions 
of  territory.  In  addition  to  many  other  complications,  we  are 
here,  however,  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  created  by  the 
Italian  claims  on  the  south-western  coast,  and  by  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  Allies  towards  Hellenic  aspirations  in  the  Smyrna 
region.  Beyond  the  title  of  compensations  or  balance  of  jwwer, 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  Pact  of  London  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  Asia  Minor.  Consequently,  while  Italy  may  have  a  right 
to  a  specially  favourable  position  in  regard  to  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  and  sway  in  South-Western  Asia  IMinor,  any  territory 
place<l  under  her  political  influence  should  he  as  strictly  limited 
as  is  compatible  with  the  agreements  concluded  before  the  exit 
of  Russia  from,  and  the  entry  of  America  into,  the  war. 

The  claims  of  Greece  to  Smyrna  and  to  its  hinterland  have  to 
be  considered  in  a  different  category.  I  say  this,  because,  if  that 
country  is  to  secure,  as  she  ought  to  secure,  a  number  of  the 
il*lgean  Islands  lying  comparatively  close  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  it 
is  natural  that  she  should  covet  also  a  portion  of  that  coast. 
Moreover,  whether  or  not  the  more  extreme  Greek  aspirations 
be  justified  upon  the  basis  of  nationality,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
at  least  in  the  town  of  Smyrna  and  in  the  Sanjak  of  w’hich  it  is 
the  centre,  the  Hellenic  element  of  the  population  does  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  that  there  are  other  coastal  towns  which  are  almost 
purely  Hellenic.  On  the  other  hand,  any  acquisition,  not  to  say 
a  considerable  acquisition,  of  territory  by  Greece  in  Asia  Minor 
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would  give  cause  to  most  serious  resentment,  not  only  among  the 
local  Moslems,  but  throughout  the  pro-Turkish  w'orld — resent¬ 
ment  resulting  partly  from  the  ethnical  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation  outside  the  Smyrna  Sanjak,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
fear  that  such  a  loss  would  mean  the  stifling  of  the  trade  of  the 
interior.  This  indignation  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
events  which  have  accompanied  the  Greek  occupation — events 
no  doubt  going  a  long  way  towards  the  building  up  and  the 
rejuvenation  of  Turkish  Nationalism,  which  now  plays  such  an 
imiwrtant  part  in  the  whole  situation.  Consequently,  if  it  be 
true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  Greece  is  to  secure  the  Mandate 
for  Smyrna,  then  we  can  only  regret  that  such  an  arrangement 
will  result  in  continued  friction  between  that  country  and  Turkey 
— friction  which  must  react  against  the  interests  of  both  peoples 
and  esi)ecially  against  those  of  the  large  number  of  Hellenes 
who  will  in  any  case  remain  domiciled  in  territories  belonging 
to  Turkey.  Such  friction  and  the  critical  dangers  arising  from 
it  might  or  might  not  be  diminished  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  which  would  tend  to  regularise 
various  fiscal  questions  connected  with  the  port.  But  if  resort 
be  had  to  this  expedient,  that  sovereignty  must  be  accepted  by 
all  parties  as  a  permanent  institution,  for  to  recognise  it  as  a 
transient  phase  would  be  disastrous  to  all  parties. 

I  have  said  sufficient  to  prove  that  for  years  the  Near  East  has 
been  a  menace  to  the  world’s  peace — a  menace  duo  partly  to 
international  rivalries  and  partly  to  the  ever-recurring  danger  of . 
insurrection,  massacre  and  local  conflict.  The  war  has  witnessed 
the  Galliixili,  the  Salonica,  the  Palestine  and  the  Mesopotamian 
campaigns — campaigns  successfully  fought  to  prevent  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Germanic  domination  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
I'ersian  (lulf.  The  Peace  Conference  in  its  turn  is  faced  by  the 
duty  of  giving  permanency  to  these  military  achievements  and 
of  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  basis  of  reconstruction  which  will 
be  satisfactory  and  lasting.  That  basis  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  it  cannot  be  discovered  in  an  atmosphere  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  procrastination — an  atmosphere  in  which  almost  all  the 
methods  of  pre-war  and  secret  negotiation  seem  to  predominate. 
The  task  still  before  Allied  diplomacy  is,  therefore,  to  find  a 
settlement  which  is  judicious,  rational,  and  democratic — a  settle¬ 
ment  w'ithout  which  the  Near  Fjast  will  remain  “The  Danger 
Zone  of  Europe  ”  and  the  ready  “  Cradle  ”  for  yet  another  war. 

H.  Charles  .Woods. 


March  IMh,  1920. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 


"I  EXHORT  you  never  to  debase  the  moral  currency  or  to  lower 
the  standard  of  rectitude,  but  to  try  others  by  the  maxim  that 
governs  your  own  lives,  and  to  suffer  no  man  and  no  cause  to  escape 
the  undying  penalty  which  history  has  the  power  to  inflict  on 
wrong.”  So  spoke  Lord  Acton  to  young  historical  students,  urging 
them  to  admit  of  no  doctrine  of  relativity  in  morals,  and  never  to 
allow  the  causes  of  an  evil  deed  to  be  quoted  as  excuses  for  it. 
The  same  principles  should  surely  inspire  the  contemporary  writer 
who  wishes  to  be  just  and  who  believes  that  a  certain  policy  has 
been,  and  still  is,  wrong.  The  manifest  failure  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  its  task,  the  deplorable 
so-called  settlement  it  eventually  drew  up,  are  now  explained  by 
saying  that  it  was  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Governments  to  any  other  course.  How'  can  such  an 
argument  absolve  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments?  The 
fact  that  the  Treaty  is  a  compromise  between  certain  good  prin¬ 
ciples  and  certain  bad  principles  does  not  make  the  bad  principles 
good.  Nor  does  it  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  working  to  secure 
their  elimination  by  means  of  a  revision  of  the  Treaty.  And  it 
is  surely  the  most  amazing  judgment  that  could  be  passed  upon 
any  body  of  plenipotentiaries,  that  their  critics  should  be  justified 
in  six  months,  that  after  that  short  interval  public  opinion  should 
demand  the  drastic  alteration  of  essential  features  of  the  Treaty 
they  have  drawn  up,  and  that  they  themselves,  in  the  Economic 
Memorandum  issued  three  weeks  ago,  should  adopt  these  critics’ 
conclusions. 


The  state  of  Europe  to-day  is  terrible  to  contemplate.  It  is 
perhaps  most  terrible  to  those  who  fought  in  the  war  and  who 
took  it  seriously,  who  faced  its  tragedies  really  believing  that 
there  was  some  ultimate  moral  purpose  in  it  all ;  that  history  w'ould 
be  justified  of  her  victims ;  that  the  world  in  travail  was  really 
struggling  to  bring  forth  a  better  order.  Yet  it  is  difficult  not 
to  admit  that  all  the  nations  are  both  morally  and  materially 
worse  off  than  before.  Eussia  is  in  chaos,  partly  as  a  result  of 
Allied  mishandling.  Austria  is  dying  in  circumstances  of  appal¬ 
ling  horror.  Germany  is  moving  towards  the  same  ruin.  .France 
is  intoxicated  hy  victory  and  blind  to  the  most  self-evident  facta. 
At  least  part  of  the  famine  in  Central  Europe  is  due  to  the  desire 
of  certain  of  her  statesmen  that  Germany  and  Austria  should  be 
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ruined  in  an  economic  as  well  as  in  a  military  sense.  America 
after  a  brief  period  of  inspiring  idealism,  has  .sunk  back  into  a 
Pharisaical  self-centredness,  thanking  Monroe  that  she  is  not  as 
the  European  nations  are.  We,  generally  more  resjxinsive  to  facts 
than  receptive  of  ideas,  are  already  aware  of  the  harm  that  has 
been  done,  are  indeed  anxious  to  do  soinething  to  remedy  it. 

But  we  are  apt  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  and  else¬ 
where  we  have  our  own  weak  spots,  and  that  the  necessary 
sacrifices  may  have  to  hit  us,  as  they  wdll  certainly  hit  our  friends, 
somewhere  w'here  we  shall  really  feel  them.  Some  people  find  a 
facile  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  Germans  and  Austrians  were 
responsible  for  the  war.  So  they  w’ere,  in  a  sense,  and  bitterly 
they  must  regret  it ;  but  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  punishment 
threatens  to  react  uj^n  ourselves.  It  would  be  better  if  we  put 
that  responsibility  on  one  side  for  a  moment  and  shouldered  our 
own.  We  are  resiwnsible  for  the  peace  and  for  the  sort  of  world 
in  which  our  children  will  have  to  live.  And  posterity  will  not 
excuse  us  if  they  suffer  owing  to  our  mistakes  by  saying  that 
our  enemies  had  made  us  justifiably  angry. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  return,  however  personal  its  causes,  is  bound 
to  have  an  increasing  effect  on  the  future  grouping  of  parties. 
Labour  will  be  least  affected,  but  even  Labour  may  be  taught 
that  Parliament  is  not  a  penny-in-the-slot  machine,  in  w'hich 
every  member  is  as  good  as  another.  It  has  got  to  learn  that  it 
must  have  at  least  a  sufficient  number  of  the  right  type  of  repre¬ 
sentative  adequately  to  fill  its  Front  Bench.  Its  shortcomings 
in  this  respect  will  be  even  more  apparent  now  that  Air.  Asquith 
is  back  than  they  were  before.  Independent  Liberals  will  gain 
in  confidence  ;  but  it  is  on  the  Coalition  Liberals  that  the  greatest 
effect  may  be  expected.  Coalition  Liberalism  is  dead  as  a  political 
force ;  it  cannot  possibly  survive  another  general  election  on  its 
present  basis.  By  many  of  the  associations  in  the  constituencies 
of  sitting  members  it  is  openly  repudiated.  Moreover,  the 
Unionist  electors  refuse  to  recognise  the  obligation  to  vote  for  a 
Liberal  candidate,  even  if  he  be  recognised  by  the  authorities. 

At  the  Wrekin  they  preferred  to  follow  the  banner  of  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley  ;  at  Stockport  they  have  threatened  to  do  the  same.  Coalition 
Liberals,  therefore,  have  to  regard  the  support  of  their  own  asso¬ 
ciations  as  doubtful  and  that  of  the  Unionist  associations  as 
improbable.  Three  courses  are  open  to  them.  They  can  either 
turn  Conservative  under  a  new  name,  return  to  Mr.  Asquith,  or 
disappear.  The  “  Fusion  ”  scheme  is  something  betw’een  a  farce 
and  a  fake.  The  Prime  Minister’s  call  to  co-operation  is,  in  fact, 
a  call  to  surrender  to  Conservatism.  A  party  expressly  called  ! 
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into  being  to  protect  the  “haves”  against  the  assumption  of 
power  by  the  “have-nots”  can  make  no  pretence  of  Liberalism. 
The  issue  now  is,  How  many  of  the  Coalition  Liberals  will  become 
in  effect  Conservatives  ? 


The  real  interest  attaches  to  the  line  to  be  taken  in  future  by 
the  Independent  Liberals.  Can  they  hold  their  own  on  the  Left 
Wing  of  politics  against  Labour?  There  has  been  a  steady  drift 
of  young  and  enthusiastic  spirits  to  the  Labour  Party.  This  is 
due  to  two  causes,  closely  allied  to  one  another.  These  Radicals 
fear  that  in  its  recoil  from  Nationalisation  Liberalism  will  move 
ever  further  to  the  Right,  that  as  each  seat  won  by  Labour  gives 
its  policy  greater  actuality  the  movement  will  be  accelerated. 
They  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  fear  of  nationalisation  will  pre¬ 
dominate  over  other  considerations  in  the  Liberal  councils. 
Secondly,  they  believe  that  the  economic  issue  will,  during  the 
next  generation,  be  paramount  in  domestic  ix)litics,  and,  apart 
altogether  from  nationalisation,  they  are  with  Labour  on  the 
broad  issue  of  substantial  equality  as  against  wide  differences  of 
wealth,  of  industrial  democracy  as  against  personal  economic 
power.  Liberalism  has  now  time  to  think  out  its  ix)sition  afresh 
on  these  issues.  The  crisis  in  foreign  aff  airs  threatens  to  remain 
acute,  or  sub-acute,  for  some  time ;  and  by  standing  for  a  real 
League  of  Nations,  for  a  more  enlightened  policy  in  Ireland,  for 
real  peace  with  Russia,  and  for  a  drastic  revision  of  the  Treaty, 
Liberals  can  maintain  their  progressive  traditions.  But 
Liberalism  depends  on  the  progressive  vote,  and  it  will  lose  it  if, 
on  the  broad  issue  I  have  outlined,  it  is  felt  to  be  on  the  Con¬ 
servative  side.  Many  people  would  not  mind  ;  they  find  in  Labour 
all  that  their  souls  desire.  Others,  myself  included,  would  much 
regret  it;  for  Labour,  though  sound  on  Equality  and  Fraternity, 
is  not  so  sound  on  Liberty.  There  it  has  much  to  learn  from 
Liberalism.  Moreover,  in  a  political  fight  on  class  lines,  such  as 
the  advocates  of  a  Centre  Party  have  so  dangerously  invited, 
much  would  be  swept  away  that  is  worth  preserving,  the  value 
of  which  is  more  fully  realised  by*  those  trained  in  the  Liberal 
school.  But  Liberals  have  got  to  make  up  their  minds  on  whioh 
side  they  are  going  to  fight  in  the  industrial  controversy.  1 
believe  that  if  they  really  face  the  issue  and  the  consequences 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  But  the  choice  for  some  of  them 
is  the  choice  of  “the  young  man  with  great  possessions,”  and  the 
answer  is  not  yet. 


I  wish  I  could  see  some  way  out  of  the  deadlock  over 
Nationalisation.  Something  might  be  done  if  once  the  air  were 
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cleared  of  the  many  misconceptions  of  the  problem.  Because 
our  administrative  service  is  bureaucratic  in  form,  it  is  as8ume<l 
that  a  nationalised  coal  industry  must  be  managed  by  a  similar 
hierarchy.  The  miners  themselves  do  not  want  that.  The  only 
part  of  the  industry  they  really  want  to  see  nationalised  is  the 
shareholders’  part.  They  wish  the  actual  mines  to  be  managed 
by  the  present  managers,  working  for  salaries,  as  so  many  ot 
them  already  do,  in  co-operation  with  the  miners  themselves.  So 
far  as  working  conditions,  safety,  and  so  on  are  concerned,  they 
have  clearly  a  right  to  be  heard.  So  far  as  wages  are  concerned, 
the  State  already,  in  practice,  determines  them,  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  As  for  the  business  side  of  mining,  the  marketing 
of  the  product  and  the  purchase  of  material,  the  interests  of  the 
miners  and  managers  are  there  identical  with  those  of  the  owners 
to-day,  or  could  easily  be  made  so ;  for  the  fact  that  miners  will 
not  accept  co-partnership  with  capitalist  owners  in  no  way  proves 
that  they  will  not  accept  co-partnership  with  the  State.  They 
would  then  wish  to  buy  cheap  and  to  sell  dear,  subject  to  the 
controlling  power* of  the  community,  which  is  already  exercised. 
I  see,  therefore,  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pursue  the  same 
methods,  and  even  make  use  of  the  same  men  on  the  same  terms. 
In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  there  is  an  infinite  field  for  arrange¬ 
ment  and  compromise  once  the  actual  principle  of  national  owner- 
.ship  is  conceded. 


A  most  important  consideration  is  whether  one  really  believes 
that  Nationalisation  is  going  to  come  or  can  be  avoided.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  it  self-evident  that  it  must  come  in  the 
course  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  years.  Looking  back 
in  history  one  can  say  that  democracy  was  bound  to  come ;  that 
as  soon  as  the  demand  for  manhood  suffrage  became  clamant, 
manhood  suffrage  became  inevitable ;  that  as  soon  as  the  demand 
for  woman’s  suffrage  became  clamant  that  also  was  certain  to  be 
conceded.  On  a  priori  grounds  the  things  seem  both  to  be  right 
and  to  be  in  the  natural  ord.er  of  progress.  Now  the  principle  of 
Nationalisation  is  that  the  community  should  own  and  control 
the  commodities  and  services  essential  to  its  life  and  well-being. 
That  proposition  seems  to  me  self-evident  in  its  truth  and  its 
acceptance  to  be  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  once  political 
democracy  is  conceded.  The  argument  against  it  can  only  be 
pragmatic,  namely,  that  a  system  of  private  enterprise  produces 
more  coal  at  a  less  cost.  That  is  a  statement  very  widely  accepted 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  We  cannot  tell  until  we  try,  and  we 
are  asked  to  try  in  the  case  of  two  industries — coal-mining  and 
the  railways.  At  present  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  private 
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enterprise  tends  to  produce  less  and  less  coal  at  an  ever-increasing 
cost,  and  this  in  the  main  because  the  miners  are  disgruntled. 
They  say  they  will  cease  to  be  disgruntled  if  we  buy  out  the 
gharelioklers.  In  my  opinion  we  ought  to  try  on  grounds  of  mere 
expediency  alone,  and  we  ought  all  the  more  to  try  because  of 
the  moral  and  msthetic  truth  of  the  proposition  in  favour  of 
national  ownership. 


But  if  Liberals  are  to  be  asked,  as  1  think  they  might  well 
be  asked,  to  reconsider  their  attitude  towards  Nationalisation, 
Labour  must  stop  flirting  with  “direct  action.”  If  Liberalism 
means  anything,  it  means  the  rule  of  law  and  constitutional 
authority  as  againsi;  every  form  of  force,  monarchical,  oligarchical, 
or  militarist.  Here  it  is  on  the  firmest  possible  ground,  and  it 
would  be  false  to  itself  if  it  quitted  it  for  a-  moment.  “  Direct 
action,”  if  persisted  in,  will  destroy  Labour’s  chance  of  becoming 
a  great  Parliamentary  force  for  a  generation,  and  the  strong 
Labour  polls  in  recent  elections  have  shown  it  to  be  quite  un¬ 
necessary.  That,  of  course,  is  the  main  objection  to  it.  It  is 
revolutionary,  but  revolutions  are  often  quite  necessary  evils.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  revolution  is  a  needlessly  wasteful  and  turbulent 
method  of  securing  even  a  legitimate  end,  if  that  end  can  be 
attained  by  normal  and  constitutional  procedure.  The  1918 
election,  with  its  amazingly  unrepresentative  result,  came 
|)eriloiisly  near  to  giving  the  direct  actionists  an  excuse,  if  not  a 
justification.  But  the  prospects  of  the  next  election  have  removed 
that  excuse.  If  Labour  and  Liberalism  compose  their  differences, 
they  are  bound  to  secure  a  large  composite  majority  at  the  next 
general  election.  Once  in  power  they  can  introduce  a  system  of 
proportional  representation,  or  the  alternative  vote,  which  will 
make  any  further  compromise  in  the  constituencies  unnecessary. 
They  can  then  fight  one  another,  if  they  wish,  in  the  full  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  are  not  merely  presenting  a  majority  of  seats  to 
the  Conservative  Party.  Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  Labour 
politicians  who  think  that  they  in  their  turn  are  going  to  profit 
by  the  three-cornered  contests.  Ultimately,  they  hope,  the 
splitting  of  the  “capitalist”  vote  will  enable  Labour  candidates 
to  slip  in  everywhere.  Such  a  re-grouping  of  forces  is,  of  course, 
quite  possible.  But  I  think  that  long  before  it  comes  into  being, 
and  before  Labour  has  crept  into  power  by  the  back  door,  it 
could  walk  in  straightforwardly  if  it  will  take  the  only  course 
likely  to  result  in  the  reform  of  the  electoral  system.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  in  both  Houses,  by  eliminating  this  reform  from  the 
Speaker’s  franchise  scheme,  definitely  imperilled  our  whole  con¬ 
stitutional  system  and  gave  the  direct  actionists  a  useful  argu- 
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ment.  For  that  they  deserve  the  strongest  condemnation.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  their  opponents  should  play  into  their 
hands.  To  sum  up,  I  should  like  to  see  Liberals  modify  their 
attitude  towards  Nationalisation,  abandoning  their  opposition  to 
the  principle  and  concentrating  on  the  terms  of  the  scheme  itself. 
Labour  in  return  should  come  off  its  pedestal  of  moral  superiority 
and  be  content  to  receive  in  a  few  years  what  it  cannot  snatch 
now  without  endangering  our  national  prosperity. 


Mr.  Kennedy  Jones’s  book  on  Fleet  Street  and  Downing  Street 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  problems  of  the  age.  With 
his  attempt  to  depreciate  the  whole  moral  standing  of  journalism 
I  am  not  concerned.  Some  newspapers,  quite  obviously,  are  run 
on  the  principle  that  the  journalist  is  a  tradesman  engaged  in 
the  purveying  of  news,  just  as  the  grocer  purveys  sugar,  some¬ 
times  judiciously  mixed  with  a  little  sand.  But  i\Ir.  Jones  in 
one  breath  minimises  the  importance  of  opinion  in  newspapers, 
and  in  another  admits  that  the  public  has  become  inordinately 
suspicious  of  the  news  in  the  papers.  And  why?  Because  the 
opinions  of  the  editor  or  proprietor,  instead  of  being  argumenta¬ 
tively  set  out  in  the  leading  articles,  are  suggestively  put  forward 
in  the  news  columns.  The  public,  instead  of  being  given  unvar¬ 
nished  news  in  one  place  and  considered  comment  in  another,  is 
given  carefully  selected  and  coloured  news  columns  and  editorial 
comment  which  no  one  reads  or  expects  to  be  read ;  or  so  one 
would  presume  from  the  way  it  is  done.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia.  In  one  journal  I  find 
columns  about  Bolshevik  atrocities,  columns  filled  with  what  are 
in  fact  propagandist  articles  in  the  form  of  descriptions  of  the 
state  of  Russia.  And  I  find  practically  nothing  else,  1  turn  to 
another  paper  and  I  find  none  of  this.  I  find  only  descriptions 
of  the  admirable  state  of  organisation  of  such  and  such  factories, 
statistics  of  the  number  of  prisoners  lost  by  Denikin,  lurid  i 
accounts  of  Koltchak’s  tyranny,  perfervid  speeches  by  Lenin  him¬ 
self.  I  then  go  and  talk  to  one  or  two  people  who  have  been 
in  Soviet  Russia,  and  I  find  that  the  truth  lies  half-wmy  between 
the  two ;  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  been  terrorist  and  are 
tyrannical ;  that  atrocities  have  been  common  on  both  sides ;  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  successful,  at  least  in  so  far  that  the 
people  prefer  it  to  its  rivals,  and  that  it  is  coping  with  some 
efficiency  with  its  economic  difficulties. 

But  the  mass  of  people  do  not  meet  individuals  who  have  been 
in  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  mass  of  people  read  only  one  paper. 
What  sort  of  chance  have  they,  then,  of  forming  a  reasonably 
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well-founded  opinion  on  the  state  of  Russia  on  which  they  may 
support  this  or  that  policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  herself? 
None  whatever.  Now,  under  the  old  journalism,  which  still  exists 
fortunately  in  the  cases  of  a  few  newspapers,  both  sets  of  facts 
would  be  fairly  set  out  in  the  news  columns,  and  the  editor  would 
then  give  his  readers  the  benefit  of  his  considered  judgment  in 
his  articles,  w’hich  they  know  to  be  expressions  of  opinion  and 
can  accept  or  reject.  Those  readers  are  called  upon  in  their  tens 
of  millions  by  their  votes  to  pass  judgment  ujxin  and  to  determine 
policy.  And  they  depend  for  the  raw  material  of  their  opinions 
on  the  daily  Press — 

“Blind  mouths!  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep  hook,  or  have  learned  aii^ht  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman’s  art  belongs.” 


With  the  decline  of  Parliament  the  Press  has  become 
the  public  man’s  great  platform.  He  is  therefore  at  the 
mercy  of  the  editors,  who  can  banish  him,  if  they  will,  to 
a  constricted  space  on  a  back  page.  And  instead  of  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  in  different  hands  we  are  getting  large 
groups  of  papers  under  the  control  of  a  few  men,  the  members 
of  each  group  speaking  with  the  same  voice  in  a  different  key. 
On  all  sides,  also,  we  find  bodies  arising  to  carry  on  propaganda 
on  behalf  of  this  or  that  cause.  At  present  they  are  most  of  them 
wasting  their  energy  tilting  at  a  windmill  they  miscall  Bol¬ 
shevism  ;  but  the  method  may  in  time  come  to  be  devoted  to  a 
more  pernicious  end.  Murmurs  are  arising  from  those  who  serve 
the  fickle  deity  ;  during  the  railway  strike  the  printing  staffs  became 
restive,  until  the  rival  advertisements  of  Government  and  Trade 
Union  reduced  propaganda  for  the  moment  to  a  farce.  But  this 
is  a  real  problem,  possibly  the  most  difficult  that  democracy  has 
to  solve.  For  the  public  has  to  ensure  that  every  opinion  has 
reasonable  freedom  of,  and  scope  for,  expression,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  to  prevent  the  wholesale  manipulation  of  opinion  for 
private  and  even  trivial  ends. 


H.  B.  Usher. 


FRECKLES. 


Had  your  correct  butler  flung  open  the  drawing-room  door  and 
announced  “Mrs.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Thomas”  you  would  have 
been  greatly  astonished  when  the  mother  and  daughter  walked  in. 
Happily  no  butler  was  put  to  so  terrible  a  test.  In  the  cantonment 
of  Multan  there  was  no  person  remotely  resembling  a  butler,  and 
the  bearers  and  khitmutgars  of  the  Sahib-log  would  have  known 
better  than  to  admit  Mrs.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Thomas.  To  old  people 
in  England  Multan  still  carries  memories  of  its  siege  in  the  last 
century,  and  its  great  fort  still  hunches  itself  above  the  tortuous 
ways  of  the  city.  A  long,  broad  road  passes  from  the  city  to  the 
big  bungalows  of  the  civil  lines,  past  broken  ground  where  little 
irrigated  fields  lie  vividly  green,  and  the  Mahomedan  cemeteries 
huddle  the  dead  beneath  the  pale,  parched  earth.  The  Suddar 
bazaar  hums  with  native  life  between  the  civil  lines  and  the  canton¬ 
ment  where  law  and  order  reigns  and  the  British  and  Indian  regi¬ 
ments  dwell  side  by  side.  There  are  huge  banyan  trees  and  gardens 
full  of  flowers,  great  bare  parade  grounds,  the  club,  the  church, 
the  ranges,  and  a  green  golf  links  among  palm  groves.  A  convent 
dwells  in  seclusion  by  the  dusty  road  where  the  long  strings  of 
camels  defile  slowly  towards  the  railway  station,  and  the  little 
Eurasian  pupils  go  back  from  the  convent  school  to  the  small, 
untidy  bungalows  of  the  railway  folk.  It  is  among  these  people 
that  you  would  have  found  Mrs.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Thomas  in  a 
cracked  dwelling  wdth  a  straggling  bougainvillia  flaming  across  the 
arches  of  a  squalid  verandah.  Green  parrots  screamed  hideously, 
and  the  wheel  of  the  Persian  well  made  raucous  moan  in  an  unkempt 
garden  where  the  daughter  stood  in  sullen  misery  dressed  in  dingy 
widow’s  weeds.  She  was  dazzlingly  fair  with  red  hair  that  caught 
the  light  and  enriched  it,  eyes  that  were  green  sparkles,  and  a  white 
skin  which  seemed  like  snow  that  had  frozen  the  sunshine.  A  very 
daring  work  of  Nature,  so  boldly  bright,  so  brazenly  beautiful.  By 
her  side  her  little  orphan  niece  went  w'hining.  The  child  was  dark 
and  very  sallow,  with  blue  half  moons  to  her  dirty  finger-nails,  and 
brown  eyes  with  long  black  lashes;  the  “  chaukra  ”  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  followed  her  about  and  tried  to  persuade  her  to  eat  her 
supper:  “  Bohut  achcha  hai,^  Missy  Baba,”  he  reiterated.  The 
woman  turned  upon  them  both. 

“  Go,  you  little  devil,  go,”  she  cried  with  something  so  terrifying 
in  her  uncalled-for  frenzy  of  rage  that  the  child  and  the  servant 
shrunk  from  her  promptly  into  the  shadows  of  the  house. 

The  day  died,  the  bats  flew  about,  and  the  frogs  croaked.  Mos¬ 
quitoes  bit  and  hummed  in  the  hot,  dry  air,  and  still  the  woman 
(1)  “It  is  very  good.” 
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stood  erect  in  the  darkened  garden.  She  stood  there,  verj'  still,  but 
tense  in  some  fierce  fury,  till  the  silver  moon  swung  into  the  April 
sky.  All  the  pi-dogs  yapped,  and  in  the  hollows  among  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  dead  the  jackals  howled  and  howled.  And  still  the 
camels  padded  past,  and  the  dust  they  raised  gritted  against  the 
hot  skin.  A  train  panted  and  whistled  in  the  station,  and  presently 
went  roaring  on  its  way.  By  and  by  the  Last  Post  sounded  from 
the  cantonment. 

"Allah  I  ”  hissed  the  woman  in  the  garden. 

Even  as  she  spoke  there  was  the  sound  on  the  verandah  of  some¬ 
one  shuffling  into  his  shoes,  and  presently  a  big  .Afghan  sw’ung  down 
the  path  and  out  on  to  the  road.  When  he  wheeled  at  the  comer 
the  moon  serenely  revealed  him.  His  long,  pointed  shoes  held  feet 
as  hard  as  hom,  great  baggy  white  trousers  made  the  man  bulk 
broad,  a  leather  coat  was  girded  in  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  and  a 
leather  despatch  bag  studded  with  brass  was  flung  across  his  great 
shoulders.  A  dark  blue  puggaree  embroidered  with  gold  turbanned 
his  bronze  head,  and  his  features  were  fine,  regular,  and  strong. 
.4  wild  man,  a  man  of  simple  purpose,  but  approaching  that  purpose 
by  all  the  devious  paths  of  complicated  intrigue.  Tenacious  while 
desire  held,  but  child-like  or  monkey-like  in  the  sweeping  tempest 
of  the  wish — its  coming,  its  exclusion  of  all  else,  its  passing.  Brave 
as  a  tiger  is  brave.  Unhampered  by  any  nerve-wTought  need  of  haste, 
using  the  train  and  the  telegraph  at  times,  but  able  to  leave  both 
behind  and  walk  day  after  day  by  the  camels  laden  with  merchandise 
through  the  mountain  passes  into  Afghanistan,  unweary,  unbored, 
unafraid. 

Mrs.  Thomas  watched  him  go  and  then  strode  back  to  the 
bungalow  and  into  a  whitewashed  room  where  a  punkah  with  a  torn 
frill  hung  idle  above  a  bed,  and  a  dressing-table  lit  by  a  smelling  oil 
lamp  revealed  a  few  cheap  toilet  things  and  the  photograph  of  an 
elderly  Englishman  who  might  have  been  a  sidesman  on  Sundays 
and  a  shop-walker  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  You  may  see  a  hundred 
like  him  in  any  provincial  town  in  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  had  been  a  commercial  traveller  in  India,  and  w'as  lately  dead, 
leaving  his  widow  penniless  save  for  the  few  personal  possessions 
which  littered  the  room. 

Mrs.  Thomas  pushed  through  the  dim  confusion  into  a  room 
beyond,  where  a  Mahomedan  woman  of  the  Punjab  sat  upon  a 
I  string  charpoy  and  smoked  a  hukah.  Airs.  Warren,  widow  of  a 
railway  guard,  an  Irishman  who  retired  from  the  Anny  and  married 
a  native,  had  been  a  handsome  creature  in  her  youth,  and  now, 
with  her  parchment  face,'  clear-cut  lips  and  nose,  she  was  a  striking 
ruin.  In  her  native  draperies,  with  her  dark  sari  drawn  over  her 
black  hair,  and  heavy  bracelets  upon  thin  ankles  and  wrists,  she 
seemed  more  in  harmony  with  the  vast  dark  night,  the  weird 
haunting  chorus  of  animals  and  insects,  the  city  and  the  plain, 
than  did  the  fair  Eurasian  she  had  borne  in  her  youth.  She  was 
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no  purdah  woman,  she  was  no  woman  of  the  bazaar — she  liad  been 
wife  and  mother.  She  was  avaricious  and  intriguing,  she  was  old 
and  shrewd  and  utterly  a  daughter  of  Eve.  She  was  India,  and 
for  all  the  dirt  and  darkness  of  her  setting  an  artist  might  have 
sat  and  watched  her  and  have  dreamed  dreams  of  life,  its  strange¬ 
ness,  its  tragedy,  and  its  lure. 

The  daughter  looked  at  the  earth-coloured  mother,  and  her 
impatience  blazed  like  a  flame. 

“  Bakh,  bakh,  bakh,”i  she  cried.  “  I  have  w'aited  hours,  I  tell 
you — there  in  the  garden  with  the  child  dik-ing  ^  me.  And  the  box- 
wallah  came  for  his  money  and  would  not  go  away,” 

The  mother  answered  in  the  vernacular.  ‘‘  Peace — thou — it  is 
enough.  The  bundobust  is  made.  He  will  give  the  rupees  and  you 
go  with  him  to-morrow.  All  is  well — he  is  no  budmash,  and  God 
knows  where  you  would  find  such  another.”  She  raised  her  voice 
to  a  parrot-like  scream:  ”  Chaukra,  chaukra — bring  the  ^lemsahib 
her  dinner.” 

The  widow  blazed  again.  ”  Memsahib,”  she  derided.  ‘‘  .\  ^lem- 
sahib  does  not  marry  a  kala  admi,  mai !  ”  (black  man,  mother). 

”  Thy  father  was  a  very  good  Sahib,”  said  the  old  lady  quietly. 
”  But  thy  son  or  thy  daughter  might  be  even  as  are  the  people  of 
the  Punjab.” 

“True  talk,”  assented  Mrs.  Thomas  with  sullen  indifference. 

All  through  the  night  they  talked,  those  two,  after  a  desultory 
fashion.  The  white  woman  elung  to  her  father’s  race  and  her 
husband’s  race  as  a  rag  hanging  on  a  tatter  may  still  hold  to  the 
rest  of  the  fabric  by  a  thread,  but  in  spite  of  those  two  men,  Mike 
Warren  and  Alf  Thomas,  the  blood  of  her  mother  beat  in  her 
pulses,  ran  in  her  brain,  and  raced  in  her  heart.  To  intrigue  for 
money,  to  yield  to  passion — these  instincts  beset  the  pride  that 
clung  to  her  position  as  “Memsahib.”  The  Afghan  lover  with 
whom  she  had  never  spoken,  who  bargained  with  her  Punjabi  mother 
for  her  possession  after  immemorial  Eastern  custom,  found  in  the 
desire  of  the  eyes  a  more  than  sufficient  courtship— since  few  bride¬ 
grooms  of  his  people  behold  the  bride  till  she  is  wife.  He  was 
divided  from  her  in  that  he  was  ^lahomedan  and  she  nominally  a 
Christian,  but  he  was  kin  to  her  in  that  he  was  of  the  East  that 
had  mothered  her,  cradled  her,  been  her  home.  Her  white  skin, 
that  she  took  together  with  her  European  standing  from  her  father, 
isolated  her  from  the  only  land  she  knew,  and  her  marriage  with 
an  Englishman  had  further  removed  her  from  her  mother’s  people; 
but  the  distance  she  had  placed  between  herself  and  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  of  the  land  had  meant  a  panting  strain.  Her  tongue 
held  their  speech,  her  debts  were  sown  deep  in  their  bazaars,  their 
superstitions  haunted  her  mind,  and  she  was  not  familiar  with  any 
other  race  or  country.  It  was  only  appearance  that  set  a  boundary, 


(1)  “  Talk,  talk,  talk." 
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that  divided  her  from  the  Punjab  woman  who  pushed  her  towards 
the  .\fgh«n  suitor — the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  skin. 

In  the  end  it  was  a  trifle  that  turned  the  scale.  She  stood  next 
dav  in  the  arch  of  the  verandah,  while  the  garden  burnt  with 
poppies — each  petal  a  flame  the  sun  had  kindled — one  arm  akimbo 
and  one  flung  out  against  the  pillar.  Her  eyes  traced  the  white 
length  of  it,  swelling  'fore  arm,  curved  elbow',  slender  wrist,  the 
(lolden  down  of  gossamer  hairs  that  caught  the  light ;  and  then  she 
noticed  on  the  back  of  the  hand  a  thousand  tiny  freckles — sun’s 
kisses,  brown  as  the  mounds  of  earth  where  the  jNIahomedan  dust 
nent  back  to  dust,  brown  as  the  broken  potter’s  vessel  that  lay  at 
her  feet,  brown  as  the  native  mother  w'ho  had,  brought  her  into 
the  world. 

“Memsahib,  memsahib,  the  boxw’allah  has  come  for  his  money,” 
said  the  chaukra. 

"Bas!  ^  I  will  go  with  Amir  Khan,”  said  !Mra.  Thomas,  penniless 
and  deep  in  debt,  her  eyes  fastened  on  those  brown  freckles. 

The  next  day  saw  her  swinging  along  the  road  from  Multan  to 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  in  the  great  wooden  khajawah  on  the  back  of 
a  camel,  secluded  from  all  eyes  by  a  white  linen  burkha  that  covered 
her  from  head  to  foot,  while  at  the  side  of  the  camel  stalked  the 
.\fghan,  but  lately  returned  from  trading  in  Australia,  a  passionate 
lover,  a  cruel  foe.  The  Afghan’s  wife  had  been  called  ”  Posy  ”  by 
her  father  and  husband.  ”  I,  Rose  Emily,  take  thee,  Alfred 
.\rthur,”  she  had  declared  at  the  altar,  but  she  moved  across  the 
desert  of  the  Derajat  swinging  aloft  on  the  camel’s  back  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  as  !Moti  the  Pearl.  And  as  a  pearl  she  lived 
under  the  sun  and  stars — to  be  valued  at  a  price,  to  be  guarded 
as  a  possession,  to  be  caressed  for  personal  beauty.  She  was  not 
unhappy;  she  was  indifferent  to  much,  she  thought  but  little,  and 
she  used  her  power  over  the  man — which  power  rested  on  the  slender 
fabric  of  fascination — to  obtain  the  personal  comforts  and  indulgence 
that  she  desired,  and  thus  the  days  passed  till,  beyond  the  frontier 
cantonment  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  the  dusty  file  of  camels  with 
Amir  Khan  at  its  head  came  to  the  camp  of  tattered  brown  canvas 
and  .branches  and  mud,  where  women  and  children  waited 
through  the  winter  for  the  Afghan  merchants  to  return  from  the 
rich  south  and  take  them  back  again  across  the  mountains  out  of 
reach  of  the  long  arm  of  the  British  Raj.  There  was  a  riot  of 
welcome  in  the  camp  that  night,  and  small  boys  clung  to  the  big 
men  and  ate  far  more  than  was  good  for  them.  Tall  women  in 
black  draperies  seemed  like  the  night’s  shadows  incarnate,  and  the 
little  oil  lamps  twinkling  on  the  hovels  shone  like  golden  flowers  in 
the  desert  where  dwelt  these  Adams  and^Eves.  Intrigues  flickered 
through  the  camp  like  the  serpents  that  were  awaking  in  every 
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corner  of  the  land  to  their  summer  life  of  love  and  death.  Hospi. 
tality  there  was,  and  love  of  children,  and  the  robust  good  humour 
of  well-fed  men  and  the  courtesies  of  Eastern  folk,  and  in  the  tent 
of  Moti  the  Pearl,  who. for  four  weeks  had  been  the  wife  of  Amir 
Khan,  the  Powindah,  there  was  a  whisper  of  the  woman  afraid,  but 
triumphant,  to  the  man  who,  gratified  and  ardent,  was  for  that 
hour  a  good-  fellow :  kind,  indulgent,  and*  considerate  after  the 
fashion  of  those  who  all  their  life  move  through  danger  and  bv 
rough  roads  with  fouls  and  baby  camels  to  be  cared  for,  and  women 
who  bear  children  to  their  lords  and  masters. 

As  a  rule  the  road  between  Dera  Ismail  Kban  and  Murtaza  runs 
quiet  as  a  policeman’s  beat  in  a  sleepy  Sussex  town,  but  from 
Murtaza  onward  the  hills  are  picquetted.  Government  goods  go  by 
convoy,  and  all  men  are  armed.  The  Powindahs  had  their  rifles 
given  back  to  them  once  more,  and  the  youngsters  ruffled  it  in  the 
mountain  passes  like  any  young  cocks  o’  the  north  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  in  our  own  Highlands. 

On  the  secure  side  of  Murtaza,  not  far  from  Tank,  a  young  English 
police  officer,  revolver  at  his  hip,  struggled  with  the  ill-humours  of 
his  motor-bicycle. 

“  Good  morning,  sir,”  said  Amir  Khan  in  English,  and  the  boy 
looked  up  amazed  to  hear  his  mother  tongue  coming  as  it  were 
from  the  cheek  of  this  lusty  Afghan  caravan  in  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  desert.  The  effect  was  as  if  every  camel  and  woman  and 
child  had  grinned. 

“Where  the  devil  did  you  learn  English?”  demanded  young 
Brown  as  one  who  is  robbed  by  an  inferior  of  his  splendid  isolation. 

“  In  Austraira,  sir.” 

Young  Brown  was  mollified.  “  So  you  have  been  to  Australia?" 
he  said  in  friendly  fashion,  for  the  Englishman  likes  the  bold  Pathan 
and  Afghan,  and  Amir  Khan’s  face,  with  its  genial  fierceness— like 
a  sword  that  shines  in  the  sunshine — was  a  manly,  jolly  countenance. 
“  Just  give  me  a  hand  with  this,  will  you?  ” 

Amir  Khan  gave  him  help  with  courtesy  and  energy,  and  Gerald 
Brown  sprawled  in  the  dust  and  did  mysterious  things  with  nuts 
and  valves  and  ball  bearings,  the  while  Moti  the  Pearl,  who  had  been 
Mrs.  Thomas,  peeped  at  him  from  the  supercilious  camel’s  back. 

“  Did  you  like  Australia?  ”  he  inquired. 

“Yes,  there  are  many  Sahibs  there,”  said  Amir  Khan.  “But 
they  do  not  want  my  people.” 

“  White  Australia,”  grunted  Brown.  “  Pour  a  little  oil  in  here 
— that’s  better.  Glad  to  get  back  to  your  own  country?  ” 

“  Y’^es,  I  am  glad.” 

“  I  expect  someone  will  kill  you  there,  you  know,  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  scrap,”  remarked  the  boy  amiably. 

“  God  knows,”  said  the  Afghan  with  a  broad  grin. 

“  Well,  this  thing  wdll  go  now,”  said  Brown,  standing  up  and 
putting  on  his  goggles.  “Thanks.  Good  morning.” 
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“Salaam,  Sahib,”  said  the  Afghan, 

Hop,  hop,  hop  went  Brown’s  left  foot,  and  phut,  phut,  phut 
veent  the  motor,  and  then  he  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  That 
evening  he  dined  in  the  mess  of  the  40th  Sikhs  and  remarked  that 
it  was  curious  to  be  addressed  in  English  from  a  kirri :  he  would 
have  found  the  incident  ten  thouuand  times  more  curious  had  he 
known  that  the  speaker,  who  was  worth  in  money  about  fifty  times 
as  much  as  any  officer  in  that  mess,  had  been  carrying  out  of  India 
among  his  merchandise  a  wife  as  white  as  any  man  who  drank 
King  George’s  health  that  night,  A  woman  young  Brown  was  to 
meet  again. 

Two  nights  later,  near  one  of  the  Border  posts  held  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  an  Indian  regiment  under  command  of  an  English  subaltern, 
some  of  the  camels  strayed,  and  the  kirri  was  in  an  uproar.  Voices 
slashed  through  the  quiet  dawn  uttering  curses  and  insults,  three 
careless  youths  were  severely  beaten,  and  savage  anger  turned  the 
encampment  into  a  cauldron.  None  was  more  fiercely  declamatory 
than  Amir  Khan,  none  more  dangerous  in  his  wrath.  Rose  Emily 
blocked  up  her  ears  and  closed  her  eyes  and  shuddered.  She  felt 
the  sweat  of  fear  trickle  from  her  copper  hair,  and  she  panted 
beneath  the  low  roof  of  her  tiny  canvas  tent.  She  was  carefully 
secluded,  and  no  man’s  eyes  rested  on  her  beautiful  face  save  only 
.\mir  Khan’s,  but  the  other  women  of  the  kirri  knew  little  of  the 
purdah  when  on  the  march,  and  she  called  to  one  now  in  the 
propitiatory  accents  she  had  learned  from  her  Punjab  mother, 

“0,  sister,”  she  whispered  in  Pushtu.  “  O,  sister,  what  is  the 
trouble?  ” 

“  It  is  nothing,”  said  the  other  cheerfully.  ”  Amir  Khan  is  angry 
over  the  loss  of  five  camels.  He  has  now  gone  to  tell  the  Sahib  that 
they  have  been  raided,  and  the  Sahib  will  go  forth  with  his  sepoy- 
people  and  bring  them  back.” 

And  sure  enough  the  Sahib  did,  under  the  cruel  April  sun  among 
the  burning  rocks.  It  was  a  hard  day’s  work,  and  he  was  extremely 
angry  when  he  found  the  truants  peacefully  munching  thorn  bushes, 
and  his  Pathan  Subadar  explained  the  situation  to  him. 

He  turned  his  stern  young  face  on  Amir  Khan.  ”  What  do  you 
mean  by  it  ?  ”  he  inquired  severely. 

But  who  so  courteously  submissive  and  plausible  as  the  Powindah  ? 
“  Sahib,  God  knows  I  speak  truth.  The  budmashes,  greatly  fearing 
the  Sahib  and  the  sepoy-log,  have  left  the  camels  here  and  fled  in 
haste.  By  the  favour  of  the  Presence  my  camels  are  found  once 
more.  Two  of  my  young  men  were  killed,  Sahib.” 

”0  go  to  blazes,”  said  the  subaltern.  "  You  are  a  liar  and  a 
man  without  faith.  Chelo,^  Subadar  Sahib.” 

And  the  representative  of  law  and  order  withdrew  to  the  fort.  He 
knew  fear  as  little  as  did  the  Afghan. 

Amir  Khan  stomached  the  insult,  since  it  is  necessary  to  swallow 
(1)  “  Come  on  ” 
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whatever  the  stronger  man  puts  in  the  spoon,  but  as  he  watched 
the  party  go  he  spat  upon  the  ground,  somewhat  ruffled,  and  he 
boasted  very  greatly  to  his  wife  of  how  he  had  outwitted  the  Sahib. 
If  she  disliked  this  she  had  too  much  caution  to  show  it.  Among  the 
evening  shadow’s  of  the  mountain  pass  she  laughed  when  he  laughed, 
nodded  at 'his  assertions,  and  at  the  end  her  red  lips  parted  in  praise. 

“  O  Shabash  You  are  a  strong  and  clever  man,”  she  said. 

So  white  she  was,  so  strong  she  looked,  the  words  went  to  his 
head  .like  wine,  and  so  fiercely  he  loved  and  prized  her  that  had 
the  gaze  of  one  of  his  fellow  Powindahs  fallen  upon  her  within  the 
cloak  of  his  torn  wayside  tent  that  night  he  would  have  killed  him 
there  and  then,  for  all  that  the  Afghan  women  of  the  kirri  showed 
their  faces  to  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  eyes  of  their  menfolk. 

At  dawn  the  wayfarers  were  up  and  off  again,  and  Rose  Emily 
leaned  from  the  khajawah  on  the  gaunt  camel’s  back  and  waved 
her  hand  to  the  fort  and  the  one  English  officer — her  small  white 
hand  with  the  brown  freckles. 

Lingei’ing,  quarrelling,  fighting,  ever  moving  onward,  the  huge 
caravan  came  at  last  to  Khandahar  and  home  in  the  great  heat  of 
June. 

It  w’as  here  that  Pat  Warren’s  surprising  daughter  encountered 
the  Other  Woman,  and  needs  must  live  with  her  for  long  months. 
Amir  Khan  was  none  of  your  stingy  Kabulies;  he  had  married  after 
an  open-handed  fashion  tw’o  Afghan  ladies.  The  first  had  home 
him  three  strapping  boys  and  then  died ;  the  second  was  childless, 
but  till  the  intrusion  of  Moti  the  Pearl  had  held  his  passion.  Now 
she  fell  into  utter  neglect,  widowed  of  his  love  and  scorned  by  his 
dependants  and  servants.  Here  was  a  good  chance  for  the  poisoned 
cup  and  all  the  bitter  intrigue  of  a  forsaken  and  supplanted  wife; 
but  the  tale  ran  differently  from  that.  The  Other  Woman  had  been 
ill,  and  was  too  w’eak  for  vigorous  resentment;  she  merely  wept  and 
wept  through  saddened  days  and  nights.  And  Moti  was  kind. 
Haughtily  and  overbearingly  kind,  but  good  to  the  poor  thing  in  a 
consistent  and  purposeful  fashion  such  as  the  will  of  the  Eastern 
feminine  does  not  know.  Her  Irish  blood  kept  her  generous  in  spite 
of  her  grasping  Punjab  mother,  and  she  shared  her  plenty.  Never 
during  her  life  with  Alf  Thomas  in  the  squalid  Calcutta  suburb,  or 
with  her  Indian  parent  on  the  outskirts  of  Multan,  had  her  white 
skin  been  as  vividly  recognised  and  as  powerful  as  it  was  among 
the  olive  groves  of  Khandahar.  Amir  Khan  was  subject  to  her 
beauty,  cruel  to  the  Other  Woman  after  his  own  unthinking  fashion 
that  acted  as  he  felt,  lovingly  where  he  loved,  unmoved  by  pity 
where  he  was  indifferent,  and  ever  indulgent  to  his  three  jolly  young 
rogues  of  sons.  Sunshine,  hail,  rock,  sand,  and  volcano — you  could 
find  them  all  in  this  primitive  man  of  a  very  ancient  and  fierce 
people. 

In  the  autumn  he  left  his  home  for  the  road  and  the  money- 
(1)  “Well  done!”  Literally — “Be  a  king!” 
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ttlug  of  ludia  once  more.  His  boys  went  with  liiiii,  but  Moti 
fas  not  strong  enough  for  the  long,  long  way,  and  stayed  behind. 

He  parted  from  her  easily  enough,  but  he  made  every  arrange¬ 
ment  for  her  with  skill  and  care,  very  much  as  a  man  may  roll  a 
w-arl  into  a  strong  safe  out  of  the  palm  of  his  hand.  To  her  own 
surprise  she  cried  bitterly  when  he  had  gone,  and  missed  him  greatly. 
Life  was  so  deadly  dull  without  him. 

When  the  orchards  blossomed  they  met  once  more,  and  Moti  had 
a  baby  girl  in  her  arms,  almond-eyed,  wheat  coloured,  a  true 
daughter  of  Afghanistan,  The  Other  Woman  had  crouched  beside 
her  in  listless  pity  when  she  had  fought  her  way  alone  through  the 
Hades  of  pain  to  deliverance,  and  her  voice  had  risen  in  a  wail  to 
announce  the  birth  of  a  girl.  But  Kose  Emily  accepted  the  tidings 
with  indifference,  so  simply  concerned  was  she  with  her  pwn  physical 
fate.  Long  hours  after  she  looked  at  the  brown  atom  and  a  mother 
love,  deep  as  Nature  itself,  stirred  in  her  heart. 

Amir  Khun  was  the  father  of  sons,  hence  he  had  no  quaiTel  with 
the  lovely  fat  thing  that  cooed  laughter  to  him  from  the  threshold, 
and  as  its  mother  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  its  sex  all  was  well. 

“  Her  name  is  Freckles,”  said  Moti  the  Pearl  with  bitter  humour. 

"  Freh  Khels,”  said  Amir  Khun.  ”  She  is  of  her  father’s  people.” 
It  pleased  him  to  be  master  in  this,  that  she  bore  his  earth  colour 
and  not  the  lily  of  his  wife. 

Freckles  was  very  friendly  and  merry  and  bold,  and  Amir  Khan 
was  devoted  to  her  as  a  boy  may  love  a  kitten.  When  autumn  came 
round  again  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  road  once  more,  and 
Moti  and  the  child  went  with  him.  The  woman’s  beauty  had  faded 
somewhat,  but  her  temper  had  waxed  imperious,  and  during  the 
hot  summer  days  quarrels  had  arisen  that  shook  the  household,  and 
once  the  Other  Woman,  who  was  dying,  had  thrust  herself  into  the 
fierce  presence  of  her  husband,  all  panting  and  trembling,  and  had 
found,  not  murder,  but  a  man  who  threatened  to  strike  and  a  woman 
who  furiously  defied  him.  Both  had  turned  suddenly  to  stare  at  the 
intruder. 

“Go  back,  sister;  you  will  harm  yourself,”  cried  Moti. 

I  greatly  feared,”  the  deserted  wife  murmured. 

I  fear  nothing,”  boasted  Moti,  and  she  pushed  the  Other  Woman 
back  to  her  seclusion,  and,  bending,  kissed  her  English  fashion  in 
quick  compassion. 

On  her  return  Amir  Khan  was  playing  with  Freckles,  and  peace 
was  restored. 

She  will  certainly  die,”  he  remarked  of  his  childless  wife  with 
complete  absence  of  any  emotion. 

“  That  is  nothing  to  you,”  said  Moti  boldly.  ”  You  have  taken 
no  heed  of  her.” 

I  forgot,”  said  the  Afghan  simply. 

The  Other  Woman  died  three  weeks  after  Moti  and  her  child  left 
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Kbandaliar,  and  lier  eyes  were  sightless  from  endless  weeping  before  I  ^ 
Death  comforted  her.  I  t 

On  the  outskirts  of  Khandahar  a  cruel  crowd  was  gathered  in  a  I  < 
knot  round  two  iron  cages.  There  were  murmurs  of  breathlegg  I  < 
interest,  and  one  fiendish  jeer  echoed  above  the  whispers  and  the  I  ' 
shuflding  feet.  From  one  of  the  iron  cages  there  came  hoarse,  animal.  |  ' 
like  cries  of  a  man  in  torment.  The  kirri,  wending  its  way  out  of 
the  gate,  hung  slackly  upon  the  camel’s  ropes  and  stared  its  fill. 
Only  Rose  Emily  covered  her  ears  and  shut  her  eyes  and  shuddered 
for  a  mile  or  more.  One  of  the  youths  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  torture  of  the  two  condemned  wretches  that  he 
lingered,  and  did  not  catch  up  the  slowly  moving  caravan  till  late  in 
the  evening.  She  heard  Amir  Khan  shout  inquiries  to  him,  and 
though  she  closed  her  ears  against  the  replies  she  could  hear  her 
husband’s  great  laugh  roar  out  once  or  twice,  while  the  camp  fires 
were  kindled  and  the  savage  Powindah  dogs  fought  and  barked. 

And  with  the  breath  of  India  deep  disquiet  came  to  Moti.  All 
through  the  winter  she  dwelt  in  the  kirri ’s  encampment  by  the 
wayside  on  the  Tank  Road  and  quarrelled  with  the  Afghan  women, 
w’ho,  like  herself,  w’ere  left  there  among  a  few  old  men  and  young 
boys  while  the  Powindahs  traded  south.  She  ailed  and  bickered, 
and  Freckles  ailed  too.  The  big  boys  were  rough  to  the  child  some¬ 
times,  and  Rose  Emily  squabbled  with  the  mothers  of  sons  over 
that,  and  they  gave  her  as  good  as  they  got.  Twice  a  day  the  mail 
tongas  passed  between  Tank  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  at  the 
sound  of  the  horn  ringing  over  the  sand  and  scrub  Moti  would  stand 
at  the  opening  of  her  tent  in  her  soiled  white  burkha,  among  the 
black  draperies  of  the  other  women,  and  watch  with  haunted  eyes 
the  officers  and  their  servants,  the  fox  terriers  and  the  kit  bags, 
driving  past  her.  Occasionally  motors  hastened  by,  and  these  curi¬ 
ously  enough  roused  her  to  a  sickening  and  bewildering  discontent. 

She  looked  eagerly  for  the  coming  of  Amir  Khan,  but  two  days 
before  rumour  heralded  the  approach  of  the  Powindahs  across  the 
Indus,  Freckles  fell  Ul,  and  when  the  Afghan  arrived  at  the  encamp¬ 
ment  he  found  no  rapturous  welcome,  no  feast,  no  preparations. 

He  found  instead  a  wan,  weak  baby  piteously  moaning,  with  one 
little  arm  thrust  out  as  if  to  invoke  the  pity  of  the  world;  a  shadow 
child,  soft,  lovely,  infinitely  touching,  above  whom  a  hollow-eyed 
woman  watched  intently  and  spoke  in  commanding  anxiety  of 
Doctor  Sahibs  and  a  return  of  thirty  miles  to  the  hospital  at  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  spoke  of  a  girl  child’s  existence  as  a  thing  above  price, 
to  be  saved  at  all  cost,  spoke  with  a  Western  civilisation’s  energy 
of  life  as  precious,  spoke  as  an  English  mother  might  speak. 
And  she  spoke  to  the  deaf  ears  of  an  Afghan  grown  indifferent. 

A  few  Powindahs  were  praying  with  their  faces  turned  to  the 
Holy  Places,  some  score  of  babies  were  nodding  off  to  ,  sleep, 
women  were  busy  over  cooking  pots,  and  old  men  helped  the  boys 
look  after  the  camels  and  their  young.  Here  and  there  in  the 
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dusk  of  the  scrub  a  great  beast  could  be  seen  raising  its  weird  head 
jgainst  t’'  3  sky ;  here  and  there  a  pool  ran  blood-red  in  the  sunset ; 
in  the  distance  the  fierce  mass  of  Sheikh  Budin  lifted  its  lone  height. 
On  such  a  night,  over  such  a  scene,  above  such  a  people,  the  moon 
David  sang  of  must  have  looked  down  in  the  dark  hours  of  long-dead 

centuries. 

Across  the  flickering  shadows  of  their  tent  Rose  Emily  fought  with 
Amir  Khan,  whose  three  boys  complained  bitterly  that  they 
hungered. 

"Hungry!  And  my  child  dies.  Go,  you  devils,  go!  ”  the  w’oman 
panted,  and  the  boys  shrank  from  the  doorway  as  the  Indian  chaukra 
had  shrunk  from  her  two  years  ago.  Women  drifted  towards  the 
tent  and  listened  to  the  hoarse  voice,  husky  with  passion. 

“  It  is  but  a  little  thing.  Place  me  upon  thy  camel  and  take  me 
now  to  the  hospital  of  the  Mission  Doctor  Sahib,  and  the  child  will 
live.  Thou  knowest  the  Doctor  Sahib  and - ” 

“I  know  him.  Peace,  woman,  we  will  go  in  the  morning.  Bring 
food  now;  I  would  eat.” 

"  Eat,  son  of  a  serpent,  while  thy  child  dies !  I  will  bring  thee 
no  food.  I  will  kill  thee  and  myself  also.  I  will.  .  .  .” 

He  made  an  articulate  sound  of  rage,  so  savage  that  the  breath 
dried  on  her  lips.  But  her  eyes  fell  on  the  sweet,  helpless  outlines 
of  the  baby,  on  the  stricken  hang  of  the  beloved  round  .limbs,  and 
she  broke  out  again. 

“I  will  love  thee  forever  if  thou  wilt  take  me  now.  See,  here 
lies  the  babe  thou  didst  play  with  so  many  times.  Behold  thou 
irt  not  as  other  Afghans ;  thy  heart  is  good — take  us  now !  Take 
us  now !  ” 

"I  will  take  thee  to-morrow,”  he  growled.  ”  Be  silent  now.” 

She  was  dumb  for  a  second,  helpless  before  his  Eastern  lie,  for 
Tell  she  knew  that  he  never  meant  to  keep  his  word.  And  as  she 
stood,  terribly  white,  terribly  alien,  in  her  tent,  the  child  went 
through  the  throes  of  death  and  passed  to  peace. 

A  scream  tore  through  the  camp,  and  the  women,  curious,  peeping, 
sympathetic,  broke  wailing  into  the  tent.  They  w’ere  arrested  on 
the  threshold  by  Rose  Emily’s  voice,  speaking  cold  as  arctic  snow 
ia  bitter  English. 

"You’ve  killed  my  child,  5*011  dirt5*  native.  I’ve  done  with  you. 
You’ve  tried  5’our  cruel  games  with  a  white  woman  once  too  often, 
you  brute.  By  heaven,  I  am  back  off  to  the  English,  where  men 
are  men  and  not  savages  w'ithout  a  soul.  I  would  trust  a  dog  to 
go  on  caring  for  a  w'oman  or  a  child  he  had  loved  before  I’d  trust 
you.’’ 

The  words  were  without  sense  to  the  women,  yet  held  all  the 
meaning  of  defiance  and  despair  and  a  pow*er  that  no  other  person 
in  that  camp  possessed,  the  power  of  self-control.  To  Amir  Khan 
the  word  ”  dog  ”  fell  on  comprehending  ears,  but  as  he  stood 
between  Mrs.  Thomas,  tense  and  aloof  above  the  dead  child,  and 
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the  fierce  group  of  Afghan  women  espousing  her  woman’s  sorrow, 
even  liis  spirit  quailed.  With  a  darkly  brooding  face  ho  *^ung  out 
of  his  tent. 

At  dawn  Amir  Khan  buried  his'  dead,  still  with  that  stormy 
sadness  on  his  handsome  face,  and  an  hour  later  the  caravan  started 
on  its  homeward  journey.  It  was  high  noon  when,  across  the  glare 
of  the  white  desert,  a  village  could  be  seen  to  the  south,  and  Amir 
Khan  shouted  a  direction  or  two  to  his  sons  and  then  led  his  own 
camel,  solitary,  across  the  livid  plain  towards  the  squalid  hamlet. 

Standing  by  a  pool  of  green  filth,  he  spent  half  an  hour  haggling 
with  the  villagers,  and  then  the  camel  knelt,  and  Kose  Emily 
perforce  staggered  from  the  khajawah  to  her  feet  and  followed  Amir 
Khan  and  an  old  hag  into  the  inner  hovel  of  a  mud  ruin  in  the  heart 
of  the  tortuous  horror  of  a  place.  She  raised  her  burkha  as  she 
stood,  pale  and  stunned,  in  the  dirty  space,  and  that  old  hag  looked 
intently  at  her  and  went  out  muttering  and  mumbling  to  the 
sunshine. 

Amir  Khan  held  a  rope  in  his  hand,  and  when  his  iron  grip 
touched  her  arm  a  ghastly  fear  struck  every  limb  into  a  palsy;  but 
still  she  jeered  him. 

“  Kill  me,  and  the  Police  Sahib  will  hang  thee,”  she  cried, 
though  her  voice  trembled. 

Never  a  word  did  the  Afghan  speak,  but  he  bound  her  roughly 
hand  and  foot,  and  dropped  her  to  ^he  ground.  She  had  influenced 
him  as  no  other  woman  could  have  done.  Even  now  something 
made  him  stojr  short  of  murder.  He  turned  at  the  crazy  door. 
“  Hog!  ”  he  said  in  English,  and  then  went  out.  Very  lonely,  very 
cruel,  very  dangerous,  he  rode  forth  upon  his  camel  and  joined  the 
kirri. 

At  twilight  the  old  hag  brought  the  woman  chuppatties  and  water. 
She  had  been  a  low  Musalmani  ayah  in  Multan  years  before. 

“  Memsahib,  salaam !  ”  she  said  to  the  broken  figure  on  the  floor. 

♦  ******!|C 

”  Most  weird  case  I  ever  came  across,”  said  young  Brown,  the 
police  officer.  “  It  doesn’t  matter  telling  you  fellows  now,  for  the 
woman  is  in  the  very  south  of  India  land  as  safe  from  Afghan 
vengeance  as  we  can  make  her.  I  tell  you,  w'hen  an  ancient  female 
brought  me  a  postcard  beginning,  ”  Dear  Sir,  I  am  an  English  woman 

tied  up  in  the  village  of  - ”  you  could  have  knocked  me  down 

with  a  feather,  and  when  I  found  her  there  it  beat  anything  I  could 
have  imagined.  At  first  she  seemed  half  dotty,  and  no  wonder. 
When  I  got  her  into  Hera  Ismail  Khan  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
faint,  and  I  said,  “  You  look  very  white  and  she  just  gazed  into 
space,  sort  of,  and  said,  ”  Yes,  but  I  am  freckled.” 

John  Travers. 


